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PREFATORY NOTE. 


The sources from which the following sketches have been drawn 
are given. To avoid increasing the size of the volume, some sketches 
have been omitted which well deserved insertion. Another reason 
is the want, in some cases, of sufficient materials. In future editions 
perhaps some others may be included. 


The notices in this volume are necessarily brief, Longer bio- 
graphies in some cases are desirable. This want will also be kept 
in view. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. W. H. Carey, a grandson of Dr. 
Carey, published in 1850-52 Oriental Ohristian Biography, in three 
octavo volumes (Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta), containing about 
two hundred notices of European Missionaries who laboured in 
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INTRODUCTION. 


One of the most significant signs of the progress of 
Christianity in India is the growth of the Native Christ- 
ian community. There can be no doubt of the fact that 
this community has risen from a low degree of numerical 
and social importance to a recognized position of local 
influence and conscious strength. In one respect the pro- 
gress of this community is a result of the general awakening 
to which New India as a whole is subject. Our country is 
throbbing as it were with new life; activity and progress 
are visible everywhere. Even the most conservative sec- 
tions of the Indian community are being carried along the 
tide of progress; but the changes which this community 
has undergone cannot be wholly accounted for in this 
manner, The extraordinary progress of the Native Christ- 
ian community,—progress not merely numerical but also 
intellectual and social,—has attracted the attention of the 
Indian and the British Press as well. Five years ago when 
the Census of 1891 was being taken, the London Times 
commented as follows on the position of the Native Christ- 
lan community : 


“‘The Government of India does not concern itself with con- 
versions, but its Censusofficers had to ascertain the facts regard- 
ing the Native Christians exactly as they had to ascertain the 
facts with reference to any other class of the population. They’ 
scrutinized the figures supplied for earlier years, with the help 
of those officially ascertained by the first General Census of 
India in 1872, and compared the whole with the returns of the 
second Indian Census in 1881. They found that the Native 
Christians in British India were increasing at a rate unknown 
among any other considerable section of the population, at a rate 
more than four times higher than the population of India as a 
whole. It appeared also that this increase of the Native Christ- 
ians was much greater than what may be termed the machinery 
for. their supervision and control. While the number of mission 
stations had increased only threefold between 1851 and 1881, 
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the number of Native Protestant or Anglican Christians had 
multiplied more than five-fold, and the number of Native Com- 
municants (the most closely cared for class) by nearly ten-fold. 


‘During the nine years from the first General Census of 1872 
to the second in 1881—(the enumerations by the Census officers 
alone being dealt with) it was found that the Native Christians 
in British India had increased by over 30 per cent, while the 
general population of British India had increased by less than 
7? per cent. 

“The figures were startling, but behind them were figures 
still more significant. The maximum of care and supervision 
over the Native Christian communities is unquestionably given 
by the vigorous and comparatively youthful missionary bodies 
in the British Provinces; it is given in a less degree among the 
more old-fashioned mixed Roman Catholic and Protestant Native 
Christians in the Native States; it is given in a still smaller 
measure among the ancient Christian settlements of Portuguese 
in India, where the Christians form the ordinary peasantry 
rather than a specially cared for class. The rate of their 
namerical increase appeared to coincide with the degree of super- 
vision or protection accorded. While in British India the Native 
Christians had increased from 1872 to 1881 by 30:2 per cent, 
they had increased in the Native States by only 11°9 per cent. 
and in Portuguese India by 7:4 per cent. Some of the most 
interesting questions to which the present Census of 1891 must 
give definite answers are—as to whether this enormous increase of 
Native Christians is still maintained throughout India as a whole, 
and whether the same differences are observable in the British, 
Native and Portuguese territories. In short, whether the ad- 
vantages of the Native Christians as a protected class still con- 
tinue to tell as strougly on their increase, and whether they tell, 
as formerly, in proportion to the comparative degree of supervi- 
wee and succour given to them in the three political divisions 
of India.” 


The Census of 1891 bore out the expectations of the 
London Times. That Census showed a Christian popula- 
tion in India of 2,284,172, which indicated an increase of 
316,033 in the Provinces and 108,713 in the Native States 
since the Census of 1881, the total advance being 22°65 per 
cent. compared with a growth of only 13°1 per cent. on the 
entire population. 
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We often hear it said that Christianity in India has 
proved successful only among the very lowest classes of 
Indian society, that conversions take place only among 
famine remnants and aboriginal tribes, and that the 
- higher castes and classes have not in any way been affected 
by the leavening influence of the religion of Christ. We are 
not in the least justified in saying that the influence of 
Christianity on the higher castes of India has been in- 
significant, simply because the extraordinary success of 
Christian work among the lower castes and classes in 
India has overshadowed the former. A perusal of the 
sketches of the lives of Indian Christians given in this 
book will show what a large number of distinguished high 
caste converts the Native Christian community can boast 
of. Men like Krishna Moban Banerjea, Ram Chandra 
Bose, Lal Behari Day, Professor Ram Chandra, Nehemiah 
Goreh and others have been recognized as leaders of 
thought, not only by the Native Christian, but by the 
Hindu, community as well. It would not do, however, to 
attach undue importance to the mere number and position of - 
high caste converts. We must of course admit that those 
classes of the Indian population least influenced by the subtle 
stereotyping influence of Hindu culture and the Hindu 
religion have become most accessible to Christianity. But 
what is the result? It is these very classes, despised, 
trampled down, and looked upon as utterly incapable of 
improvement of any kind, that now, with the enlightening 
influence of Christianity, compete successfully with the 
highest castes and classes of Indian society in every direc- 
tion. In our opinion even if there had not been a single 
convert from the higher classes of Hindu society, the 
transformation which Christianity has wrought among the 
lower ciasses that it has won over to its fold, isa clear 
evidence of its unique triumph in this country. Hindus 
themselves acknowledge this. Here is the testimony of 
an orthodox Brahmin gentleman : : 

‘Christian missionaries have accomplished a work in this 
_ country which, to one who contemplates it in all its grandeur and 
in all tts glory, appears the marvellous or miracnlous effort of 
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some angel of benevolence. The lower classes, those classes to 
whom the illumination of the mind and spirit with which man 
is divinely endowed had for ages, to their eternal dishonour, 
been denied by the native rulers of ancient India and the foun- 
ders of Aryan civilization or conceded, if at all, after a course 
of asceticism and self-torture impossible to most human beings, 
these classes have advanced by leaps and bounds, and taken their 
position almost in the front ranks of Indian society.” 


Here is yet another testimony from a purely Hindu 
source. Mr. Nagam Iyer, a Brahmin gentleman, the 
Commissioner of the Census of 1891 for the State of 
Travancore, says in his Report: 


“By the unceasing efforts and self-denying labours of the 
learned body of the Christian Missionaries in the country, the 
large community of Native Christians are rapidly advancing 
in their moral, intellectual, and material condition. They have 
nearly doubled the number of their literates since 1875. But 
for them, these humble orders of society will for ever remain 
unraised. Their material condition, J dare say, will have im- 
proved from the increased wages, improved labour market, and 
better laws, but to the Christian Missionary belongs the 
credit of having gone to their humble dwellings and awakened 
them to the sense of a better earthly existence. This action of 
the Missionaries is not a mere improvement upon ancient 
history, a kind of refining and polishing of an existing model, 
but an entirely original idea, conceived and carried out with 
commendable zeal, and ofttimes in the teeth of opposition and 
persecution. The heroism of raising the low from the slough 
of degradation and debasement is an element of civiliza- 
tion unknown to ancient India. The Brahmin community 
of Southern India are not doing to the lower classes what the 
casteless Britisher is doing for them. The credit of this 
philanthropy, of going to the homes of the low, the distressed, 
and the dirty,—putting the shoulder to the wheel of depraved 
humanity, belongs to the Englishman. I do not think the 
Brahmins, or even the high-caste non- Brahmins, can claim ‘the 
credit. It is a glory reserved to this century of human progress 
—the epoch of the commingling of the civilization of the West 
with that of the East.” 


Next to Christianity one of the greatest levers for the 
oplifting of a community or a nation is education, and it is 
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encouraging that in the matter of education the Native 
Christian community has made remarkable progress. In 
point of higher education the Native Christian community 
stands second only to the Brahman community, and in female 
education no other class of the Native population of India 
has made such rapid progress. Among this community 
are to be found women who have with great credit carried 
off the highest academical distinctions at the disposal of 
the Indian Universities, and among them are to be found 
cultured and accomplished ladies who will be valued as 
acquisitions in any good and polished society. It is 
chiefly from the ranks of Native Christians that Govern- 
’ ment has to get female doctors and female agents for the 
education of the women of India. In the year 1895-96, 
out of a total of 309 females undergoing training in 
Normal Schools in the Madras Presidency, 240 were Native 
Christians. Sir William Hunter, referring to the subject 
of female education in India, at a meeting of the National 
Indian Association in London, paid the following compli- 
ment to Indian Christian females: ‘The Missionaries,” 
he said, “ have been the pioneers of all education in India 
—of education for the highest as for the lowest classes, 
and especially for the women of India. The result is now 
becoming apparent. A generation of educated Indian 
women, few in numbers at present, but full of promise for 
the future, has grown up. You will find that almost all 
these educated women of India who have made their mark 
in our day were Native Christians, or were educated under 
Missionary influence...... Take the list of those women of 
mark; take Toru Dutt, the distinguished poetess of 
Bengal, or Mrs. Satthianadhan, the novelist of Madras 
whose works are so racy of the soil; or take the distin- 
guished women whose memoirs form the subject of Mrs. 
Chapman’s most interesting book. Almost without excep- 
tion they are the product of Missionary education.” 

What about the moral condition of Native Christians? 
We are familiar with the old sneer that Native Christians 
have learnt the vices and none of the virtue of both races. 
There may have been reasons at the outset for the unfavour- 
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able reputation in which the Native Christian was early 
held. Kven now there are those who look down upon 
Native Christians, and it must be admitted that indis- 
criminate baptisms have admitted into the fold men and 
‘women who sometimes bring discredit on the community ; 
but, taken all in all, the present generation of Native 
Christians bas succeeded in compelling from the public 
a most favourable verdict with regard to their moral 
status. What stronger testimony do we need than the 
following from the Pioneer, which has not always been 
known to be a friend of Missions '— 


'“ As the community has developed there can be no question 
that its aspirations in the direction of purity of life and morals 
have been to a large extent realized. Industry bas developed 
among them, and the modern missionary is much less often the 
victim of the loafing rogue who is ever ready to barter his faith 
for a mess of pottage. With the establishment of the community 
on a self-supporting basis, which is in many places already 
secured, its progress in self-respect and conception of the duties 
of citizenship must continue to increase.” 


Kqually encouraging is the testimony of the leading 
Anglo-Indian Journal in South India. In a leading article, 


after showing the advance made by Native Christians in 


higher primary, industrial, and female education, the 
Madras Mail goes on to say :—‘ We have now shown that 
real and substantial progress has been made by Native 
Christians. A great future in this land is before this 
community. Itis becoming an increasing power, and can 
afford to smile at the contempt with which the old conser- 
vative Hindu regards it. Owing to its intimate connec- 
tion with the great Churches of Western Christendom, a 
spirit of freedom and inquiry is fostered in its midst, and 
it is deeply imbued with a spirit of loyalty to the British 
Empire of which it is proud to form a part.” 

A word about the spiritual condition of Indian Chris- 
tians. The writer, having had the inestimable privilege of 
personal contact and intercourse with English Christians 
at home, must admit that the standard of Christian life in 
India is not as high as it should be. But when it is 
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borne in mind that England is an old Christian country,. 
that the people there have been “basking for centuries 
under the sunshine of Christian faith,” and that the people 
of this land have only recently been brought under Christ- 
ian influence, we are inclined to take a hopeful view of 
the Indian Christian community. ; 


Indian Christians have no doubt their faults and imper- 
fections, but still there is much that is admirable in their 
life and character. It will be seen from the sketches of 
the lives of really converted Indian Christians, as given in 
this book, tiiat where Christianity has taken a real hold of 
the hearts «od affections of the people of this land, it has 
not failed to effect a thorough transformation of character ;. 
a radical change of life; for, after all, Christianity is 
a vital principle, a motive power, a transforming force 
greater than any force of nature. In this connection the 
testimony of Bishop Caldwell will not be out of place :— 


“JT maintain that the Christians of our Indian Missions 
have no need to shrink from comparison with Christians in a 
similar station in life, and similarly circumstanced in England 
or any in any other part of the world. The style of character. 
they exhibit is one which those who are well acquainted with 
them cannot but love. I think I do not exaggerate when I affirm 
that they appear to me in general more teachable and tractable, 
more considerate of the feelings of others and more respectful 
to superiors, more uniformly temperate, more patient and 
gentle, more trustful in providence, better church-goers, yet free 
from religious bigotry, and, iv proportion to their means, more 
liberal than Christians in England holding a similar position in 
the social scale. Ido not for a moment pretend that they are 
free from imperfections. On the contrary, living amongst them 
«8 Ido from day to day, I see their imperfections daily ; but T 
am bound to say that when I have gone away anywhere, and 
looked back upon the Christians of this country from a 
distance, when I have compared them with what I have seen 
and known of Christians in other countries, I find that their 
vood qualities have left a deeper impression on my mind than 
their imperfections. I do not know any perfect Native Christ- 
ian, and I may add that perfect English Christians, if they do: 
exist, must be admitted to be exceedingly rare ; but this I see 
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and know, that in both classes of Christians may be traced 
distinct marks and proofs of the gospel ;— new sympathies and 
virtues, and a new heavenward aim.” 


The brief review of the actual position of the Indian 
‘Christian community given above should fill us with thank- 
fulness for the progress we have made; but weshould not 
allow this feeling of thankfulness to degenerate into one 
of self-complacency or vanity which will cripple cur 
powers of usefulness. Our community is rapidly increas- 
ing in numbers, both from within by the natural law of 
population and from without by accessions to the Church. 
Our freedom from social evils which hamper the Hindu 
community, our habits and the more elevated tone and 
life amongst us, our better education, the opportunities we 
have for freer and closer intercourse with European 
‘Christians, all these have given us a unique position as a 
‘community in India. The London Times spoke of Native 
‘Christians as a ‘ protected class’’; and this is true, for we 
are being cared for as no other community is. “The 
‘excellence of mission machinery is such that as soon as a 
Native Christian is by baptism brought under its benefi- 
-cent control, there is practically no end to his progress so 
long as he keeps himself in harmonious touch with one or 
another of its faces.”* The question is, Are we alive to the 
rights and duties of our position? Do we realize that we 
as @ community with such unique privileges have a mission 
‘to fulfil? We fear that there is a tendency among Native 
Christians to profit by the civilization which Christianity 
brings in its train and rest content there, without realizing 
their responsibilities as followers of Christ. Let us not by 
any means confound Christianity with civilization. Does it 
appear that civilization alone, “ with its intercourse and 
traffic, its arts and useful schemes, its town-crowding 
industry, its hurry and impatience of restraint, its intensity 
-of individual will, and its contempt of authority, its 
uncontrollable sway of the masses, its unlooked for upturns 


* Rev. J. Lazarus’s paper on “ The Privileges and Responsibilities of 
Native Christians,” read before the Madras Native Christian Association. 
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and reverses, its passionate pursuit of momentary advant- 
ages, and its appetite for such gratifications as may be 
snatched at in all haste’ ;—does it appear that civilization 
alone without the steadying, sanctifying influence of Chris- 
tianity is likely much to promote the personal and home 
felicity of our rising community ? Oneof the most serious 
dangers to which the well-to-do section of our community 
is subject is that of denationalization. Some change no 
doubt in dress, in food, in style of living is rendered 
necessary at this period of transition, especially to those 
who live in large cities and towns ; but we fear that in several 
cases, Native Christians have shown a heedless eagerness 
to part with all the essential features of tbeir nationality. 
Have we not had experience of individual Christians who 
had become so completely Westernised as to lose touch 
with their own kith and kin ? Let us by all means enjoy the 
benefits of Western civilization, but let this not blind us, 
to our duties as Indian Christians. 

It is as Indian Christians that we have a great mission 
to fulfil in thiscountry. It is the Indian Christian convert 
that is in a peculiarly favourable position to demonstrate 
to his countrymen what a great and beneficial change 
Christ has wroughtin him. If by his life and conversation 
he can make it clear that conversion does not mean merely 
a change in dress, in food, in language and style of living, 
but a radical change of life, a thorough readjustment in 
standards of judgments, in motives and in conduct; if he 
can show what he has gained in self-control, in self-reve- 
rence, in charity, in meekness, in power to help others. If 
im a word he shows to his kinsfolk that he is a changed 
man, in capacity for bearing life’s burdens cheerfully as 
well as fighting life’s battles bravely, such a presentment 
of the practical aspects of Christianity would be more 
impressive than anything else. Great indeed is our re- 
sponsibility as followers of the living God in this our land. 
We are called to be living Epistles known and read of all 
men. As we have said we have much to be thankful for, for 
Christianity has wrought miracles in our midst. It has 
lifted many of us from the mire of social degradation, it has 
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enlightened us, liberated us from the trammels of super- 
station and custom, it has planted in us the instincts of a 
free and noble humanity. Our community is the pioneer in 
every social reform. We are experimenting, consciously 
or unconsciously, while our non-Christian brethren are 
talking.. Let us open our homes and our hearts to our 
brethren. Let them come in and see what great things 
the Lord has done for us. Let them see that we have been 
baptized and consecrated to the sacred duty of living lives 
such that men seeing us may glorify Him in whom we are 
hid. 

Our capacity for usefulness as a body of Indian Christ- 
ians is greatly diminished because of the want of greater 
union among us. The Indian Christian community, recruited 
as it is from all castes and all grades of society, is no 
doubt composed of heterogeneous elements, but there is 
the bond of allegiance to a common Master which should 
obliterate all petty distinctions of caste and rank. It is 
this bond that should constitute the Native Christians into 
one great family and draw them together far more power- 
fully than oneness of political aims and aspirations can 
ever hope to do. It is sad to note that the system of 
caste, which is opposed to the very idea of the brother- 
hood of man, finds favour with a few Christians especially 
in Southern India, and besides this we notice the cleavage 
brought about by social distinctions and worldly position. 
The leaders of the community should do their utmost to put 
a stop to these causes that prevent the realization of a com- 
mon brotherhood. We think that the tone of the less- 
favoured sections of our community can be considerably 
raised if the more advanced amongst us were a little more 
kindly affectioned one to another, a little more thoughtful 
about the welfare of others, a little more tolerant of a 
want of refinement which is more the effect of circum- 
stances than an engrained defect. Christianity is on its 
trial in India. Many are watching to see how we are 
affected by itas a community. Letus resolve to bury at the 
foot of the cross of Him, who, though He was God, took 
upon Himself the form of a servant and made Himself ef no 
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reputation, all our egotism, our self-conceit, and secial 
bigotry, and make an earnest effort to realize, in the 
heart as well as in the outward life, our onenessin Christ. 
To us—resurrectionized Christians and Christians whose 
citizenship is in heaven, there is now no Pariah nor 
Brahmin, no ryot nor Zemindar, but one new man. Let 
us build up ourselves into a strong, closely compacted, 
well-knit community, having something more than the 
name in common, and let as’shew in our lives and character 
what a tremendous power for good our religionis. Ifeach 
of us in his or her individual sphere will solemnly resolve 
to give a helping hand by doing faithfully whatever duty 
the hand finds to do, if we all work with a single eye to the 
common welfare and without thought for our individual 
advancement or profit, we can accomplish great things in 
this land. 

We do not think that Indian Christians have realized as 
‘ yet fully the responsibility that rests on them with regard 
to the conversion of India. This work is still left to be 
done almost entirely by foreigners and paid agents of 
Missions. A great deal has been said of late about the posi- 
tion and status of Native Ministers, but we fear from the 
discussions that have been carried on on the subject in the 
Ohristian Patriot and other papers, that the Native Ministry 
is looked upon as a profession just as the profession of law 
or medicine. We are constantly told that the reason why 
Indian Christian graduates do not join the Ministry is 
because their position and salary are not what they should 
be ; but when it comes to consecrating oneself to the service 
of God should these trivial matters be made the subject 
of contention ? Just look at the spirit in which a European 
missionary enters upon his sacred work. His one object is 
to consecrate himself as a free-will offering to His Master, 
all other considerations are made subordinate so long as he 
is able to carry out this object. The critical spirit has 
taken hold of Indian Christians, and we often hear them 
passing remarks about the so-called easy-going lives of 
missionaries, but 8 moment’s consideration will clearly show, 
that compared with the sacrifices that Huropean mission- 
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aries have made for the sake of Christ, we Indian Christians 
have done hardly anything. In the lives of good and 
faithful servants of God recorded in this book, we have 
no doubt excellent examples of self- sacrificing lives led 
by Indian Christians, but is it not a fact that such lives 
are more the exceptions than the rule? How many have 
we like the Rev. N. Devadasan of Nagercpil, or the Rev. 
Harichandra Khisti of Bombay, or the Rev. Nehemiah 
Goreh ? 

It is but right that we should have a clear understand- 
ing of the principles on which salaries of Native Ministers 
should be regulated, and the following extract from a paper 
published by the Calcutta Missionary Conference in 1856, 
contains, we believe, the right view of the question ; and we 
commend it most earnestly to the attention of the members 
of our community. 

‘ “Phe leading principle on which missionaries to the 
heathen have all along been sustained by the various 
Churches and Missionary Societies of Europe and America, 
is that of providing for the merely necessary wants of the 
brethren employed ; and, therefore, supplying them with 
only sach an amount of pecuniary means as may enable 
them efficiently, without worldly anxiety or distraction of 
mind, to carry out the object in view, by entire consecra- 
tion of their undivided energies to the promulgation of the 
troth as it is in Jesus. A missionary’s salary, is therefore 
neither wages nor adequate remuneration, in the ordinary 
secular significancy of those terms. The connection of the 
missionary with a society or a church is not that of a 
master (in the worldly sense) who has a work of his own to 
do, and a servant who is hired, at the ordinary market 
_ price for doing it. It is rather that of one benevolent 

individual assisting another benevolent individual to do a 
benevolent work, in which both are equally interested ; 
with just so much power of direction as always exists in a 
donor, to determine the destination of the pift. 

“The same guiding principle should operate in the 
employment and support of Native labourers. The ser- 
vices of the Native Christian being consecrated as a free- 
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will offering to the work of God, are not services rendered 
to an earthly employer, to be paid for in money, according 
to their intrinsic value. They are given, if given in a proper 
evangelical spirit at all, altogether independently of gross 
pecuniary considerations. They ought to look for nothing, 
aud expect nothing beyond what is included in the supply 
of necessary wants. Accordingly he is not hired, or 
adequately recompensed, after the customs or usages that 
regulate the transactions of mere government, mercantile, 
or other worldly business.” 

Very little voluntary Christian work is being done by 
Indian Christian laymen. There is nota single indigenous 
missionary agency in India, and it is high time that we 
made a beginning in this respect. One of the hopeful signa 
of the times is the increasing religious earnestness amongst. 
us, thanks to special organizations, such as the Young 


‘Men’s Christian Association, the Students’ Volunteer Move- 


ment, &c., but we should see that this earnestness takes a 
practical turn. We appeal especially to our young men in 
colleges who are being brought under unique spiritual 
influences. It is they that will become the leaders of 
thought in our community, and their influence as such in 
carrying the glad tidings to our countrymen will be im- 
mense. We do earnestly pray that the opportunities 
now offered by movements such asthe Y. M.C. A., the 
Students’ Volunteer Movement, &c. will be taken advantage 
of by our young students to proclaim to others the 
knowledge of Christ, which is indeed saving knowledge. 
The formation of Christian literature for the Indians is 
a most important undertaking, and yet what little has been 
done towards this object is the result of missionary effort. 
We have been criticizing the work of foreigners—the good 
and great missionaries who in their day and generation 
erformed grand work for the Master as they had ability 
f their work was imperfect, is it not the duty of the 
natives of the country to come to the front, and attempt to 
accomplish what is necessary to be done? The Vernacular 
languages have been recognized by some of the Indian 
Universities, and scores of our Christian brethren have 
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graduated in them, but how many of them have come for- 
ward to enrich the Christian literature with original works 
or translations or adaptations? Weare told that Christian 
Daniel, one of the earliest converts in 8. India, whose 
translations of some devotional works are still used by Tamil 
Christians, made a point of devoting an hour a day to 
literary work for the benefit of hiscountrymen. Would that 
some of our educated Christian men and women followed 
his example in this respect ! 

In writing these few words of introduction, we have had 
one object in view, that is to make Indian Christians 
realize some of the responsibilities that rest on them as 
followers of the Divine Master in this land. We are aware 
that our work has been very imperfectly performed; but 
we believe that a perusal of the lives of so many of our 
fellow Christian brethren brought together in this publica- 
tion—lives that have been sources of blessing to others in 
so many ways—will help to stir the reader to greater. 
activity in the service of his Master. 


S. SATTHIANADHAN. 
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‘ TAMILS. 


The Tamil country extends from Pulicat, 20 miles north of Madras, 
along the coast to a little beyond Cape Comorin, and inland to the 
Ghats. Tamil is also the language of about, one-third of the popaia- 
tion of Ceylon. The area of the Tamil country is about 60,000 
square miles, nearly the same as that of England and Wales. Tamil 
is the vernacular of about 15 millions, 

Missions.—Protestapt Missions in India were commenced among 
the Tamils, and ever since they have received much attention. Zie- 
genbalg and Plutschau, the first Missionaries, landed at Tranquebar 
in 1706. In 1893 there seem to have been connected withthe Tamil 
Missions in South India,,107 Foreign Missionaries, 47,0386 communi- 
cants, 176,230 Native Christians, and 75,013 children in school. 


1. AARON. 
The first Indian Protestant Minister. 


The following sketches fitly begin with Aaron, the first 
Protestant convert in India ordained to the work of the . 
Christian ministry. This, however, is not his only claim 
to notice. His Christian character alone would entitke him 
to be held in remembrance. . 

A few introdugtory remarks may be made about the 
Mission to which he belonged. | 

In the year 1621, about the same time as the English 
formed the settlement at Masulipatam, the Danes ebtained. 
Tranquebar ; but more than 80 years elapsed before they 
took any steps to make known the Gospel in India. In-’ 
Jaly 1706, Ziegenbalg and Plutschau landed at Tranque- 
bar, the first ‘Protestant Missionaries ‘to India. Many of 
the Danes at Tranquebar in those days.were leading im- 
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moral lives, and did not wish missionaries to come to the 
country. The two young missionaries met with mach op- 
position from them. ‘The Governor at one period withheld 
from them the salaries allowed by the King of Denmark, 
and even put Ziegeubalg in prison on a frivolous false 
charge. The missionaries, however, persevered amid all 
discouragements, and in due season their labours were 
rewarded. In May 1707, five slaves were baptised, the 
first fruits of the Tranquebar Mission. : 

In 1709 a letter came from the King of Denmark, en- 
joining the Governor to assist the missionaries, who were 
also cheered the arrival of three fellow-labourers. 

About this time also intrest began to be awakened in 
England in the Tranquebar Mission. The letters of Ziegen- 
balg and Plutschau were translated into English, and made 
known to the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Aid was given to the mission for the printing ofthe 
Scriptures and the establishment of schools. In 1714 the 
Tamil New Testament was first printed through type sent 
out from Germany. Additional schools were opened both in 

~ Danish and English territory. 

Aaron, the subject of this sketch, was born of Hindu 
parents at Cuddalore, on the sea coast, south of Madras, 
about the year 1698. His father, Sokanada Pillai, a re- 
spectable merchant, had his son taught to read and write, 
and made him carefully observe idol worship. It hap- 

. pened that a free school, established by the Tranquebar 
Mission in. 1717, was exactly opposite to his father’s house, 
so that it was easy for him to make the acquaintance 
of the catechist Savarimuthu who then had charge of it. 
From him he obtained some Christian books which he read 

diligently. “I perceived,” he relates, ‘‘that God’s word 
was working like a fire within me to melt my stony heart, 
but this was only a small beginning. The earthly thought 

_ rose in me: Thou canst not leave thy father and mother ; 

_if thou goest away, who knows what evil may happen to 
thee?” In the providence of God, his parents got into 
some trouble with the English Government, were obliged 
to leave the town, and could not support Aaron. Then he. 


AARON. aes 
remembered what he had heard of Christianity, and he wish- 
ed much to go to ‘l'ranquebar, where he hoped to be taken 
care of, both bodily and spiritually. He did not know 
the road, but met and accompanied a man who was on his 
way thither. oe 

On arriving at Tranquebar, Aaron went to the catechist 
Savarimuthu, who received him as one who was known 
to him. He was taken to Ziegenbalg, by whom he was 
instructed and baptized in 1718. Then his parents came 
and wished to take him away, but he stood firm. Aaron 
was first employed as a teacher, and next as a catechist 
wn Tranqguebar. ‘After a time he began to make hiniself 
useful amongst-the country congregations. 

The Missionaries had never lost sight of the great object 
of raising up ministers among: the converts, and in this 
they were warmly encouraged by their friends. In 1725 
the Archbishop of Cauterbury wrote : : 


“* As you are so far from Europe, and there must always be 
long delay and many difficulties in your obtaining colleagues from 
‘hence, it were much to be desired that you should select some 
from amongst those whom you have brought to an evangelical 
knowledge of the truth, and should give detper and more 
complete instruction, on order to their teaching others in their 
turn and in their mother-tongue, not only in the schools but 
throughout the country, thus preparing the way amongst many 
who might come to you for further instruction and. baptism. 
Such evangelists did much for the spread of the Gospel anfonget 
the masses on its first publication. ‘Therefore they that weré 
scattered abroad went every where preaching the word.’ They have 
easier access to their countrymen, and will find better opporta- 
nities for uniting them to their cause. When the number of 
disciples is thus increased, you will,see how many young 
teachers are to be found amongst those proselytes, who will be 
suited for making known the faith which they have themselves 
believed.” 


At that time missionaries were forbidden to travel into 
the interior, so that congregations in the country could not 
be visited by them. Thrice a year the Christians come to 
Tranquebar, but’ this was insufficient, The missionaries 
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asked the Mission Council in Denmark if they might ordain a 
minister. The reply was: 


‘*The good hope, which you express of finding natives who 
may in time become the teachers and shepherdsof their country- 
people, has rejoiced us mach; for we together with our best 
friends consider that with God’s assistance this is the most cer- — 
tain means for extending and strengthening the congregations. 
With the most gracious permission of his Majesty we therefore 
give ‘you power to ordain in the name of the Lord any person of 
Indian origin who shall be suitable for the work of the ministry, 
and to confide one or more districts to his care.’’ 


The Council farther warned them to exercise great 
prudence, and to try any one whom they intended to 
ordain, with smaller services before intrusting him with 
the care of souls. ° 

After a course of instruction, Aaron was ordained on the 
28th December, 1738. Eleven missionaries and Danish 
ministers were present. Aaron preached. on Galatians 
iv. 4,5: ‘ But when the fulness of the time was come, God 
_ sent forth His Son, made of a woman, made under the law,, 
to redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” He particularly exhorted 
the Christians in the country who were to be his special 
charge, to be thankful for the’ benefits thus bestowed on 
them, while he begged others to pray to God to give him 
the gifts necessary for his office.. 

‘After his ordination Aaron went about the country, 
administering the sacraments in different places, superin- 
tending the carrying out of proper discipline and order, and 
encouraging the catechists. His house at Poreiar, near 
Tranquebar, was constantly visited, not only by members of 
the congregation, bué also by Hindus of different grades. 

Aaron continued year after year in the exercise of his 
laborious ministry, occupied almost constantly with journeys 
into the country. In order .to. relieve him of part of the 
fatigue, a horse was procured for him, but yet his health 
saffered: much. ; 

Aaron undertook his journeys in 1745 in much suffering, 
. put of this he took no particular notice, though thoughts 
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of death came over him. When he was told of the sudden 
death of one of his acquaintances, he said, “If that strong 
and healthy man is dead, how much ought I to thitk of it!” . 
In all his latter journeys he bade adieu to the missionaries 
as if he should never seethemagain. He undertook his last 
journey in June to the district of Mayavaram. He assembl- 
ed the Christians at Tattenur, and, according,to the testi- 
mony of his assistant, preached very impressively though he 
was suffering great pain. He warned the assistants that 
they must not be like hirelings, and exhorted them to 
faithfulness. To the Christians he said that this was the 
last time he should celebrate the feast amongst them, and 
they must therefore. be on their guard that it might become 
blessing, and not a curse to them. He returned home very 
ill, and said to a missionary who came to visit him at 
Poreiar, ‘‘ My country journeys. are ended.” eo 

He, however, improved a little, gnd on the 28rd of June he 
came to Tranquebar to be present at the marriage of his 
daughter to the son of Diogo, his fellow-minister. On the 
next day, he lay on his dying bed, in great agony, yet 
with full consciousness, and with his heart turned to the 
Lord who alone can help. He embraced his two sons-in- 
law, caused his youngest children to be brought and gave 
them a farewell kiss. Then he said, “My Lord and my 
God ; Thou knowest that I have served Thee without decep- 
tion or hypocrisy, and’ Thou art witness that I have wand- 
ered through jungles and fields.” His pain then became 
so severe, that he could not say anything more, but cried 
out, “My Jesus, my Lord, draw near to me, draw near to 
me.” In the afternoon he received the Lord’s Supper in the 
presence of Diogo ahd many Christians, and showed himself 
truly humble, penitent, and believing. After 24 hours of 
severe suffering he died, aged 47 years. | 

‘‘We can in all sincerity testify of him,” say the 
Missionaries, “that he worked with faithfulness accordin 
to the knowledge and insight, grace and gifts, which Go 
had given him, and that his services to the congregations 
both here and io tha country have been very useful and 
much blessed, He was a man who conducted himself in 
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such a way, that both Christians and heathens, not only 
felt respect for him, but also loved and trusted him. In 
. difficult circumstances which might occur to the congrega- 
tion he could give excellent advice from his upright judg- 
ment and bis experience. He could give a complete account 
of each congregation, and could tell what was wanting to ~ 
each member’ of it, and how each sbould be exhorted 
accordiug to his circamstances. He warned and punished 
evil-doers earnestly and impressively ; but the sick and suf- 
fering he treated with love.”’* 


2. Caristran Danze, PIAL. , 


There is not much known of Daniel Pillai, but he 
deserves to be remembered as the first and one of the 
most successful Indian labourers in the cause of Christian 
literature, For about a century his translations have been 
a blessing to the Tamil Ohurch. | 

Daniel was born of heathen parents in 1770 at a village 
about 4 miles from Tranquebar. His parents, though 
belonging to a respectable family, were in indigent circum- 
stances, and while a great famine was raging around, | 

laced themselves under the Christian instruction of 
Schwartz. Daniel was baptized by Schwartz, and educated 
in the Danish Mission School. He is said to have acquired 
a knowledge of German, Danish,eand English, besides 
making commendable progress in &ther studies. His abili- 
ties and earnest piety indicated him as likely to prové an 
efficient mission agent. | | | 

Daniel was married to Mary, born of heathen parents, 
but who embraced Christianity, and was educated in the 
mission boarding school. They had four daughters and 
three sons. 

For several years Daniel was usefully employed in the 
service of the mission. Having attracted the notice of the 
Danish Governor, he was appointed Sub-Judge of the Court 
of Tranquebar. Although he relinquished mission service 


® #The sketch is abridged from Fenger’s History of the Tranquebar Mission. 
Au English Translation of it was published at Tranquebar in 1863. 
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for this Government appointment, it is said that he resolved 
to devote an hour daily to translating Christian works 
_into .Tamil—a resolution which was faithfully observed 
for. many years. The following are some of the works 
which he thus prepared : ; 


Bogatsky’s Golden Treasury. 
Miiller’s Hours of Spiritual Refreshment. 
% Meditations on the Ohristtan Character. 
. Starke’s Meditations on the Passion of Jesus Ohrist. 
“* One Thing Needful,” &e. 


To the present time, his translations have been highly 
valued by Tamil Christians. : 

Daniel is said to have been sent by the Danish Govern- 
ment on public business to Hyder Ali, who first threw him 
into prison for some months. Even then, like John 
Bunyan, he continued his literary labours. Hyder, on 
discovering Daniel’s true character, dismissed him with 
_ @ reward, and returned the plunder taken from the villages 
near Tranquebar. | 7 

Daniel lived to a good old age. He took much pleasure 
in instructing his grandson, who afterwards became the 
Rev. John Devasagayam, the first ordained Indian Mission- 
ary of the Church of England in South India, 
. The resolution of Daniel to devote an hour a day to 
literary work for the benefit of his countrymen, is one 
which might be followed with great advantage by all who 
possess the requisite abilities. It is commended to the 
attention of Christian readers.* 


¢ 


3. Rev. N. DevapaskEN. 


+e e 

The life of N. Devadasen is not the record of a man of 
literary talents or of worldly fortune, but of an orthodox 
Brahman who yielded himself to the impulse of the mighty 
band that brought him under the regenerating power of 
Christianity. One ever-increasing purpose ran through 





* This brief sketch has been mainly supplied by the Rev. Samuel John, _ 
himeelf a descendant of Daniel. 4 
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his life—the service of God, and especially the preaching 
of the Gospel to the poor, in season and out of season, with 
a single eye. : 

* Nilakanda Subbiar (afterwards known as N. Devadasen) 
was born in December, 1814, at Tirukoilur, Tinnevelly Dis- 
trict. We have no record of his childhood beyond the fact 
that at the age of 7 he underwent the ceremony of wpa- 
nayanam, by which he was allowed. to wear the sacred 
thread, as a badge of his being twice-born. He acquired 
all the elementary knowledge that could be had in a village 


‘vernacular school. He could not learn English, because 
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in those days that language was taught only in mission 
schools against which his parents had a strong prejudice. 
- He first became acquainted with Christianity in his 18th 
year. Having gone to Tinnevelly he stayed with his cousin 
who was then employed by the Church Missionary Society . 
as an Inspecting Schoolmastér. Subbiar accompanied his. 
relative whenever he went to inspect the schools under his 
charge. A map hanging on the wall of a school engaged 
the attention of Subbiar, and created in his mind a spirit of 
inquiry. Asa matter of curiosity he wanted to know some- 
thing of Christianity. His relation, who, though a Hindu, 
- was familiar with the Christian religion, placed jn the hands 
of Subbiar a copy of Genesis and a New Testament, and 
taught him the rudimental doctrines of Christianity. His 
object’ in so doing was not to make Subbiar a Christian, but 
to fit him to act as teacher. When he had acquired suffi- 
cient knowledge he was taken tothe Rev. Mr. Miller at 
Palamcottah, who, after Subbiar had passed a course of 
training, appointed him schoolmaster. a 
. While thus employed, Subbiar was sent-for by his father, 
and was married to his‘uncle’s daughter, Lachmi Ammal. 
The bridegroom was then 19 years of age, and the bride was 
44 years old! ; 

Through a change in the mission Subbiar lost his employ- 
ment.. Proceeding to Travancore, he was engaged as a 
teacher by the Rev. Charles Mault, of Nagercoil. Though 
acquainted with Christianity and employed as a mission 
teacher, he still remained an orthodox Hindu. The follow- 
ing incident shows how tenacious he was of his caste. One 
night, a peou, a Kshatriya, happened to see him taking his 
meal ina choultry. He at once angrily left off eating, 
thinking that the very sight of the person had polluted his- 
food. To be revenged on the peon, he raked up all-the 
. charges against him, and caused him to be dismissed. 

Subbiar was a zealous Hindu, repeating daily Rama, 
Rama, Rama, 12,500 times, and Siva, Siva, 6,250 times. -By 
degrees light broke upon his mind, and he began to pray. 
Every evening when the lamp was lighted, when alone he 
used -to say, “Now is the fitting time for prayer.” 
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He writes, “When I used to go to Hindu temples 
in the company of friends, I paid homage to the idols for 


fear of my friends, and yet would say in my heart, ‘O God, . 
I worship Thee only and not the idols.’ Gradually I left off. - 


i idols and repeating the names of Rama and 
Siva.” . 

As time went on, he began to be dissatiefied with himself 
for leading, so to speak, a dual life,—iuwardly a believer in 
Christ and outwardly a Hindu. One day while conversing 
with the Rev. G. Miller, he inadvertently said, “I am 


going publicly to accept Christianity,” but afterwards he 


wished thaf none should be aware of his intention. 


Not long afterwards, when he was thus troubled in mind, - 


dhe Rev. J. Russell came to inspect his school. When the 


inspection was over, he told the missionary his religious | 
convictions, and asked whether it would not be better for © 


him to go to some other, place, like Coimbatore, and there 
profess Christianity where he would be free from the per- 
sectition of relations and friends. Mr. Russell, however, 
advised him to remain where he was, and consider well 
before taking any step. This was on the 24th June, 1839. 
Subbiar had now no peace and at last made up his mind 
to make a profession of Christianity within a week. He 
- ‘went to school to inform his pupils of his intention. He 
said to them, ‘To-morrow I am going to Nagercoil to 
_ embrace the Christian religion. This person will be your 
teacher in my place. Be obedient to him as you were to 
me. I entreat your forgiveness for what I have done 
against you. | : 
‘The boys hearing me talk in this way began to weep. I 
then broke off my sacred thread, and knelt in prayer in 
. their presence. In. that village there was not a single 
Christian. Many came, hearing about me. Some said that 
I was mad ; others that J was going to get a high salary 
_ front the missionaries. As I could not live as a Christian in 
the village, I determined to go to Nagercoil, and set out 
next morning before day-break. ; . 
Subbiar reached Nagercoil on Sunday morning, about 6 


o’clock. After some conversation with the missionaries, they 


° 
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were convinced that Subbiar was sincere, and Mr. Mault 
took him with him during the day to visit some of the 
churches. Subbiar then, for the first time, addressed a° 
a congregation, explaining the ten commandments. On 
_ their return to Nagercoil in the evening, the female relatives 

_ of Sabbiar were waiting at the bungalow. With tears in their 
eyes, they begged him to return, but with no avail. 

While employed as a teacher for 5 years, Subbiar had 
saved some money. This amount he wished to send to his 
young wife. In his letter remitting it, he signed him- 
- self “Devadasen.” <A few days afterwards he was baptiz- 
ed by the Rev. C. Mault. The next day he changed his 
_-costume for that pf a sannyasi, and lived on very simple 
food for 70 days. .The young convert had not yet learned 
that the Kingdom of God is not in eating and clothing. 
He was sent to the Nagercoi] Seminary to learn English, but 
did* not continue long, as his talents lay in a different. 
direction. ) . 

Devadasen was afterwards employed as an Inspector to 
look after the Mission schools and to preach the Gospel in 
the churches within a certain district: By his efforts 
Hindu religious ideas were eliminated from the school 
books in use, and replaced by others which were Christian. 

One of the most marked features of his character was . 
his zeal to preach the gospel, which continued to the last. 
. His life was an exemplification of ‘“‘ Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the Gospel!’’? His dress was simple. Instead 
of the Brahman thread, when going out he had over his 
coat a strap of leather about 2 inches broad, attached to a bag 
in-which he used to keep tracts and books for distribution. 
The word “ Believe in Jesus,” in the front and “ Speak 
the truth” on the back of the leather strap hifug on his 
shoulder, were inscribed in bold Tamil.characters. He was, 
- in every sense, an “ Epistlé read of all men.” 

To Hindu festivals he would proceed with tracts before 
daybreak, and reach the spot in advance of bazarmen. *One 
day in the year 1844, when preathing to the crowd in 
company of two catechists at a car festival near Nagercoil, 
the Brahmans enraged that one of their own caste should 
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thus be engaged, assaulted him violently. Some others 
came to his rescue, and he was saved from death. He then 


. ‘ went to rest himself by the side of an adjacent tank, and 


there engaged in prayer for the salvation of his assailants. 
When he had finished, he saw a catechist standing beside _ 
him with some refreshment. His behaviour produced .a 
strong impression upon the Hindus; but until his dying 
day Davadasen suffered from chest pain, owing to the. 
effects of the assault. | 

In the year 1860 Devadasen was appointed an itinerant 
evangelist. His labours extended not only to Travancore, 
but also far beyond to the districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, 
Trichinopoly, Coimbatore, &c. For about 5 years he thus. 
laboured. One Sunday morning in February 1866, while - 
halting in a village in Tinnevelly, be received a telegram 
from the Rev. J. Duthie asking him urgently to come to 
Nagercoil. Perplexed in mind about the object he sef out 
and walked all night till he reached Nagercoil on Monday 
‘evening. He was then informed that Dr. J. Mullens, the 
Foreign Secretary of the London Missionary Society, then at 
Nagercoil on a visit, wished Devadasen to be ordained as 
Pastor of the Nagercoil Church. At first he declined, ,but 
after prayer he gave his consent. 7 

Next day on-tbe 13th Febroary, 1866, Devadasen was 
ordained Pastor of the Nagercoil Church. Three others 
were also ordained. As this was the‘first ordination in the 
Travancore Mission, it was a day of great rejoicing. 

During Devadasen’s pastorate he laboured incessantly 
for the promotion of spirituality in his congregation. The 
chapel where he preached was a spacious building, erected 
by the Rev. C. Mead, which could hold about 2,000 persons. 
The congfegation was one of the largest in South India. 
The members prospered temporarily as well as spiritually. 
‘Through the opening of coffee states in the neighbouring - 
hills, both proprietors and those employed were benefited. 
Devadasen acquired a coffee estate for the support of the 
widows of the chur¢lf,. but he himself remained poor 
without owning a single acre of land. The Christian beggars - 
were not neglected. He .used to say that.they were 
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Christ’s tax-gatherers, and he had a line of cottages built 


for them. The church became self-supporting. The pastor, 


e 


catechists, and teachers, were all paid from its funds. 

On Sundays, besides two services in the chapel assisted 
by the European missionaries and seminary teachers, he 
visited the sick in the evening and conducted prayers in their 
houses. Every day of the week had its Siutios, preaching | 
to the Hindus, panchayet meetings for deciding disputes, 
Missionary prayer meetings, mothers’ meetings, exhorting 
women at wells, Bible class for women, prayer meetings, 
meetings for communicants, ‘ &e. 

Even in times of sickuess when he was advised by 


_ medical men not to speak, he would: put down in writing 


what he wanted to preach, and give it to his assistant to 
read. In the year 1872, when the Rev. J. Paul was 
returning to Bangalore, the members desired their beloved 
Pastor to accompany him and travel for the benefit of his 
health. On Sunday pefore leaving many prayers: were 
offered on his behalf: A lady member, with the permission 
of her husband, offered to defray all the expenses of his 
journey. Another member urged him to take a catechist 
to assist him, agreeing to bear the catechist’s expenses. 
Travelling by way of Trevandrum, Quilon, and Coimbatore, 
he reached Bangalore, where he spent some time with his 
son-in-law. On his return, he went through Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, and Palamcottah, and reached Nagercoil 
after an absence of 110 days. During his journey he 
preached to thousands both of Christians and Hindus, while 
the number of tracts and booklets distributed amonnted 
to 8,857. 

A short account may be given of his family. 

A few years after his conversion, he sent for his Hindu 
child-wife, but her parents would not alléw her to go. 
Then, on the advice of. the missionaries, he married a 
Christian girl. They lived together about 10 years, when 
shedied. After this he again invited his Hindu wife Lachmi | 
Ammal to join him. She by steglth made her escape 
and reached Nagercoil on the Ist Roce 1852. After 
instruction in the doctrines of Christianity, she was bap- 
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tised by the name of Yesunesan. She was afterwards 
married as @ Christian to Devadasen, and followed. in the 
footsteps of her husband. She became the mother of 3 sons 
and a daughter. Their names were Janies, Mauit, Satya- 
nesan,.and Hannah. Hannah was married to Mr. Daniell of - 
Bangalore, but 9 weeks after her marriage, through an 
accident, she died on the 19th March, 1872. The sudden 
‘death of his daughter was a severe blow to Devadasen ; 
but as far as strength permitted he continued his labours 
in the Master’s vineyard.. 

On Saturday, 3rd January, 1874, when he returned home 
from. preaching to, Hindus, he called his wife and said, . 
“My hands are shaking. It seemsthat the Lord will take | 
me upsoon. When I came near the reading room, my arms 
became like dead, and I could not give out books.’”’ In the 
evening however he went out to visit the-sick. At night 
after conducting family prayer, he went to bed. Severe 
fever.ensued. The best medical aid was obtained and ~ 
prayer was offered continually, buf God ordained other- 
wise. On the night of the following Friday he called his 

_ wife. When she came near and grasped his hand, he said, 
. Hold fast thou the Lord’s hand. The crown of life can 
be obtained if we remain faithful-and true to the end.” 
On the morning of January 10th, 1874, Devadasen, at 
the age of 60 years, closed his eyes in peace. | 

In the afternoon a funeral service was held in the 
_ chapel which was crowded: His remains were carried to the 

cemetery, followed by his sorrowing people and numbers 
both of Hindus and Muhammadans. : 

The Rev. J. Duthie thud reviews his character: “ As a 
Christian the most remarkable points about him were the - 
child-like simplicity and sincerity of his character, his 
cheerful and®* evex-hopeful spirit, which extracted good 
from every event, and a devotion to the cause of his Lord 
and Master which knew of no abatement, but only increased 
in fervour even to the very close of his career. As: Pastor 
of the Church here his Jove for his people, his concern for 
their spiritual welfare, his unceasing diligence, the wisdom e 
of his. management, and his unaffected humility, were most- 
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conspicuous, and have often awakened the admiration of . 
all of us who have had the pleasure of knowing him. If 


’ be had a fault (and it is a remarkable fact that what I am 


about to mention is the only thing I ever heard against 
him during the 15 years I have known him) it appeared in 
the mercifulness of his treatment of offenders, and in the 
largeness of his charities to the poor. He could not bear. 
to cut off permanently any member of his church, but: 
would plead for milder measures as being most likely in the: 
long run, with these people, to succeed; and I am bound 
to say that the result in very many.cases has shewn the. 
wisdom of this method and has caused me often to feel how 
well he really knew the kind of material he had to deal with. 
And with all this, being naturally a man of even violent 
temper and passion, his rebukes of ‘sin from the pulpit were. 
frequently most terrible. I can use no milder word. His 
special delights were amongst the poor (for whom [, 
may say he pleaded most eloquently in his very last ad- 
dress, often quoting the words, ‘ The poor ye have always 
with you, but me ye have not always,’ who came to him 
once a week from all quarters and from considerable dis- 
tances, and who not only received alms but regular instruc- 
tion as well. Jt used to be one of the sights of this village 
to see the once proud Brahmin with his countenance begm- 
ing with joy, distributing every Saturday morning small 
quantities of rice to a crowd of miserable, diseased, crea- — 
tures who looked up to him as their greatest benefactor, 
and evidently finding in this his chiefest delight. Alas!’ 
that the hand which performed such deeds has vanished 
from amongst us for ever ! | : 

“ With acongregation of overa thousand people to attend 
to, one might have thought this ample work for any one - 
Pastor; but Devadasen was not the Pastor only, but the . 
untiring Kvangelist as well. Nothing could restrain him 
from this work—not sickness or weaknéss or disappoint- 


ment. . He was. ever about his Father’s business and thou. 


sands on thousands have heard the Gospel from him. 
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Servant of God, well done! . 
Rest from thy loved employ 
The battle’s fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.* 


4. Rev. Henry Bower, D.D. 


. Dr. Bower was a Eurasian, but he so identified himself 
with the Indian Church and rendered to it such important 
services, that he deserves a place in this Series of Sketches. 

Henry Bower was born at Chintadrepettah, almost 
exactly where Zion Chapel and the Parsonage attached 
thereto, now stand. He was baptized at St. Mary’s, Fort 
St. George, where the Register states that his birthday was 
January 13, 1813. However, the late clergyman’s family 
always observed the 18th December as the family day. 
Francois Bouvier, Dr. Bower’s father, was a Frenchman, who 
having been taken prisoner when serving under Lally, 
married and settled in Madras. He died in 1824, when 
his only son, the ‘subject of our notice, was at school. Just 
after this young Bower was sent to Guindy Gardens to 
learn horticulture, where the old head gardener, a French- 
man, found that books and not botany took up all his 
apprentice’s time. Colonel John Carfrae, Private Secretary 
to Sir Thomas Munro, who interested himself from the 
first in the orphan, seeing that gardening had no attractions: 
for the youngster, then (1826) got him admitted, on 
payment, asa boarder in the Military Male Orphan Asylam,. 
where Bower remained a little over a year under Dr. Roy. 
and Mr. White. In 1827 his benefactor took him away to 
act as his steward and secretary. Young Bower was in 
constant attendance on Sir Thomas Munro ducing the attack 
of cholera that proved fatal to that able Governor. Mr. 


Bower subsequently made the acquaintance of Sir John . 


Malcolm, the Governor of Bombay, who offered to provide 
handsomely for him; but as Colonel Carfrae was then 


# There is an intere@ting life of Devadasen, in Tamil, onsale at the 
- Depository of the Madras Tract Society, 256 pp. price 12 As; in full cloth, 


1 Re. An abridgment of it in English, by one of his sons, farnished the:, 


materials for the foregoing sketch, - 
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thinking of going to England, and had promised to take 
his protegé with him, the scheme of the kind-hearted 
Bombay satrap came to nothing. Mr. Bower left for 
England by the Oronées in May 1882, and landed in England 
in October. He spent most of his time with his benefactor 
in and about Edinburgh, and in the South of England. 
Colonel Carfrae offered to get his protegé a commission or 
otherwise provide for him ; and when he saw that the young 
man was bent on becoming a Missionary, he expressed his 
disappointment; but yet gave him a cheque, dated and 
signed, but with the amount left blank. 

The Missionary career of Henry Bower dates from 
November 1, 1833. Hethen joinéd the London Missionary 
Society as “ reader’ and the Bible Society as “ writer” 
under the Rev. John Smith, a man who had the honour of 
training a large numbet of young men for mission work. In 
1837 he was sent under the same body to Tripasore, and 
the next year to Pursewalkum. In 1842 he joined the Church 
of England, a few months later than Bishop Caldwell. His 
first service under the S. P. G. was at Trichinopoly, whence 
he was removed to Tanjore. Four miles north of Tanjore Mr. 
Bower opened a seminary. To this place he gave the 
name of Vediarpuram, the “town of divines.” Here he 
did noble work; but his mantle did not fall on his succes- 
sors, for of the school and church buildings only unsightly 
fragments now remain. He left the station for Bible re- 
vision work in Madras in 1858. After many years, he 
was again given ordinary missionary work in 1864, when 
he was appointed to St. Paul’s, Vepery, and again in 1872, 
when he wassent to Trichinopoly, whence he was for a time 
removed to Tinnevelly, then back again to Vepery, and 
lastly to St. Thomé. This last he looked upon as an 
injustice ; and his intimate friends all agree that such a 
change would never have been made had not some influen- 
tial people found fault with his non-ritualistic services. 
What Dr. Bower most felt in this matter was, that he who 
had been labouring so long with, and-for Tamil -people, 
was now apparently thought unfit to preside over a Tamil 
congregation, for he was now appointed to take the English 
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services at St. Thomé. At the same time he was urged to 
move from the Mission House at Vepery, where he had 
lived for about twenty years. His decline in health dates 
from this time. Dr. Bower used always to speak with 
rapture of one day he spent in Tinnevelly, when he 
baptized a number of adults in the river Vaipar. He was 
ordained by Bishop Spencer, Deacon in 18438, and Priest — 
in 1845. 

Dr. Bower’s name will live in South India for his unr 
wearied endeavours to ‘edify’ the native Church. His 
first attempt at translation (Fisher’s Catechism) dates so 
far back as 1833. The Nannul and the Bhagavadgita 
(the latter not yet published) are his chief translations. He 
also brought .out an edition, but this was for University 
students, of the Chintumani, one of the greatest gems in 
the whole corpus of Tamil Literature. His original works 
in Tamil are his Veda-akardthi (a Dictionary of Religious 
and Philosophical Terms), a smaller Vocabulary, a volume 
of sermons, and sketches of early missionary effort in the 
Tamil Country. He rendered into Tamil the great works 
of Pearson and Butler. He has left a large number of lec- 
tures and essays, chiefly MSS., on ethics, logic, and philo- © 
logy, which want a good editor. But the work on which 
his best efforts were bestowed is undoubtedly the version 
of the Tamil Bible which the Madras Auxiliary Bible Society 
brought out in 1871, after some thirteen years’ labour. As 
soon as this was finished, the revision of the Prayer-book 
began. ‘That was brought to a close in a shorter time. In 
1850 Mr. Bower wrote, in English, for the Calcutta Tract, 
Society, an Essay on Caste. Ata later date, at one of the 
Church Conferences at Madras, Dr. Bower spoke on the. 
subject. Tamil was truly his favourite language, but he 
was more or less acquainted with Hindustani, Canarese, 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. As soon as Bishop Gell asked 
the late Archbishop of Caterbury to confer the dégree 
of D. D. on Mr. Bower, his Grace at once acceded to the 
request. In 1871 Dr. Bower, who off and on from 1861 
had acted as one of the Examiners of the Madras Univer-. 
sity, was created a Fellow of that body. 
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He left Madras on the Ist of last June to enjoy, if 
possible—as he had been seriously unwell before that—a 
hittle change and the society of his three sons who are em- 
ployed in Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly. In the middle of 
July, 1885, he went to Courtallam, and on the last day of 
that month he had a severo fit, from which he never quite 
rallied. He was carried as speedily as possible to Palam- 
cottah, where he had a second fit last Saturday, after 
which, except for a little while that'same evening, he was 
never quite conscious. He passed away very quietly on the 
afternoon of the 2nd instant, at the house of his eldest son, 
and was buried in the English cemetery there ; the service 
being read by Messrs. Harcourt and Kember, of the 
Church Missionary Society. He was a man held in much 
hononr by his many friends.—Madras Mail. 


5. Rev. P, RaJAHGOPAUL. 


Early Days and Baptism —Poonamallee Rajahgopaul 
was the earliest convert of the Madras Free Church Mission, 
and its most distinguished Indian minister. His father was 
Munsiff of Poonamallee, near Madras, but died when his 
son was comparatively young. After attending a Tamil 
school, he entered in his 16th year, the Institution estab- 
lished in 1837 by the Rev. John Anderson, Mr. Anderson 
saw the desire of the best boys of the best families for an 
English education. He proposed to give them what they 
sought and more. From the first and openly he aimed at 
the conversion of his pupils. His appeals to them to accept 
the Gospel were most fervid. From his earliest student 
days he had been fond of debate, and this he now em- 
ployed in the work of education, and the result was the 
awakening in his pupils of remarkable mental activity. 
Gradually there grew up among the boys a feeling that God 
and Christ and the Christian religion were real living things, 
having important relations to themselves. It was not in 
all these feelings appeared. There seems to have been an 
inner circle of scholars who had drunk most deeply of 
their teacher’s spirit, and were most responsive to the 
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divine influence. To this circle Rajahgopaul belonged 
from the very early days of his scholar life, as also 
Venkataramiah, his companion and life-long friend. But 
it was not till some years had passed before visible results 
showed themselves. At last on June 20th 1841, P. Rajah- 
gopaul and A. Venkataramiah were baptized. Mr. Anderson ~ 
writes : 

“That Sabbath night our two beloved sons in the 
Gospel remained with us in the Mission-house as a 
matter of necessity, and partook of our evening meal with joy 
and singleness of heart, along with us praising God. 
Before going to sleep, Rajahgopaul taking his Bible 
silently pointed with his finger to the verse in the 4th 
Psalm, ‘Thoa hast put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time that their corn and their wine increased. I 
will both lay me down in peace and sleep ; for thou, Lord, 
only makest me to dwell in safety.’ | 

‘On Monday morning these two devoted youths were 
called upon to endure a sharp fiery trial before their uncles, 
and two or three of their near relatives. No art was left 
untried to induce them to swerve from their faith and to go 
back to Hinduism ‘What, what!’ they often cried out, 
‘does Christianity teach you to hate us, your fathers, and 
mothers, and friends? What a religion is this!’ ‘No, no,’ - 
both lads replied, their eyes streaming with tears; ‘ Chris- 
tianity tells us to love you; you know we love you, and our 
mothers, our fathers, and our brothers, we love you better 
than ever; we pray for you day and night that the Lord 
may have mercy on your souls.’ 

“ Foiled in this first attempt, they got a warrant issued 
against us that very forenoon on pretence that we were 
detaining their sons against their will. Before the chief 
magistrate, in the midst of their relatives, their friends 
and fellow-countrymen, they witnessed with all firmness and 
yet with becoming modesty, a noble confession for Christ. 

“The magistrate now put the question to them, ‘Will you 
go home with your relations ?’ ‘ No,’ they firmly replied, ‘ we 
will return with Mr. Anderson.’ Upon this the magistrate 
found that as the lads were of proper age (being both 
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upwards of 18) to think and judge for themselves, and had 
been baptized at their own special request, as they them- 
selves declared, they were at liberty to go where they 
pleased. Thus the case was dismissed. At the bottom 
of the stairs in front of the police office, the crowds made 
a rush at us to rescue the youths in the very presence 
of the chief magistrate; but blessed be the Lord the 
attempt failed. The whole city was moved. Great crowds 
flocked round the home for two or three days, breathing 
threatening and defiance.” 

The attendance in the Institution fell from 400 to 70, 
but it gradually recovered. 

Training and Work—The dearest hope of the Mission- 
aries had ever been to raise up a native ministry fitted by 
careful training to spread the gospel among their country- 
men. Rajahgopal and his friend lived in the house of Mr. 
Anderson, sitting at the same table and adopting the man- 
ners and customs of their foreign friends. Though well 
meant, this was a mistake ; it tended to denationalise them 
and give them expensive habits. During the period of 
preparation for the ministry, Rajagopal and bis compan- 
ions were engaged in teaching the Bible in the Institution, 
and they had constantly recurring opportunities of deliv- 
ering religious addresses. After a course of nearly 5 
years’ training, he and two companions were licensed in 
1846 by the Mission Presbytery of Madras. 

Rajahgopaul occupied the position of personal assistant to 
Mr. Anderson, whose care and Jabours he shared and light- 
ened. He interpreted bis addresses into Tamil and Telugu, 
and was very useful to him among the younger pupils. 
Daring this period, Rajahgopaul was married to an amiable 
and affectionate Christian gir], who proved a valuable help- 
meet to her husband, and whose death he mourned faith- 
fully to the last. For many years they continued to reside 
under the same roof as Mr. Anderson, though he himself 
had married Miss Locher in 1847. From first to last, 
the young convert was to be Mr. Anderson’s ‘dear son 
Rajah,’ from whom nothing but death was to separate him. 

After 12 years’ unremitting labour, Mr. Anderson leav- 
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ing his wife behind him to watch over the female converts, 
and taking Rajahgopal with him, sailed for Scotland in 
1849. Rajahgopal left wife and child to accompany his 
spiritual father ; but the warm reception they met with in’ 
Scotland somewhat compensated for his trials. Crowds 
flocked to hear his addresses. The flattery of injudicious | 
friends did not injure him, and he returned to Madras 
still a humble Christian. 

The young preacher found abundant scope for his 
energies in the work of the Institution; but the duty of 
direct evangelistic effort among the people, through their 
own language, was not forgotten. From time to time he 
visited branch schools at such places as Chingleput and. 
Conjeveram, and the opportunity was always seized of 
preaching the gospel in the towns and villages during the 
tour. The still longer journeys to Nellore, a branch station 
in the Telugu country, a hundred miles north of Madras, 
were utilized in the same way. 

Ordination.—In 1851 the three licentiates were admitted 
to the status of ministers of the Free Church. Mr. Ander- 
son said in his ordination charge :—‘‘ Hold Jesus up as 
crucified for you; préach Him because you believe upon 
Him, because you pierced Him, because your sins were laid 
upon Him, and He bore them all away. If you thus 
preach Christ the Lord who bought you, He will preach by 
you.” To thespirit of these words Rajahgopaul was certain- 
ly faithful to the end. John’ Anderson’s labours were 
nearly over. His visit to Scotland had only very partially 
restored his health, and on March 24, 1855, he breathed his 
last, with Rajahgopal by his side. 

From 1855 to 1862 the mission was in transition, and the 
time was a trying one especially from Mr. Anderson’s 
converts. The mind that knew their modes of thought 
better than they did themselves, the eye that detected their 
weakness, and the heart that loved them was gone, and 
grievous falls took place in the little band. Under these 
circumstances 1t was resolved to appoint a pastor to watch 
over them, and Rajahgopaul, the choice both of the people 
and of the missionaries, was inducted into the pastoral 
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office in 1858. The position was one of great difficulty. 
His great powers and sterling character gradually told ; 
and long before his death, those who attended his ministry 
valued him highly for his gifts as a preacher, his wisdom 
as a counsellor, and his worth as a friend. 

For several years Rajahgopaul carried on active evange- 
listic work in connection with his congregation. His 
attention was drawn tothe educated men of Madras whose 
minds had been shaken by their Western culture, and 
were tossing in a sea of doubt. He founded the Native 
Christian Literary Society, an organization that aimed at 
the mutual improvement of its Christian members and at 
providing healthy and stimulating subjects of discussion for 
their non-Christian but educated neighbours. A library 
of some size and value was gradually collected in the 
Evangelistic Hall, where lectures on religious, literary, and 
scientific subjects brought together large audiences of non- 
_ Christian Hindus. 

The Christian Philanthropist.—In the northern part of 
Madras, vast numbers of the outcast poor are massed to- 
gether in what is known as the Big Parcheri (village of 
the Pariahs). The parents are mostly day-labourers, and 
their wages are both uncertain and scanty. Living in 
miserable hovels, piled close upon each other in squalor 
and dirt, they can hardly be said to bring up their children. 
Naked and filthy, the boys and girls grow up no one 
knows how; ignorant, without moral restraint, strangers 
to decency, the promising materials of vice and crime. 
For these people Hinduism has not a word of kindness. 
They are an accursed race, doomed to a life of servitude. 
Intercourse with them is defiling, and they are best left to 
degradation. Unaided by his mission, he began his work. 
A native house in the heart of the Parcheri was rented for 
. a school, and into it a few of the children were gathered. 
Clothes such as decency requires had to be provided, and 
in many cases the children had to be fed. The numbers 
gradually rose until a hundred were in daily attendance. 
The most of them, when their schooltime was over, became 
domestic servants, Others entered printing offices or 
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obtained employment in shops. But a considerable num- 
ber were enabled to go forward and obtain certificates as 
teachers ; and some became Christians. 

The Madras Government transferred to him a building 
previously occupied as an Orphan Asylum, and during his 
last visit to Scotland he obtained money to provide the — 
school with a moderate endowment, thus securing its perma- 
nence. It is now known as the Rev. P. Rajahgopaul’s 
Poor School, and is a fitting monument of his disinterested 
labours. When it has been fully developed as a Christian 
Industrial School, its usefulness will be greatly increased. 

Work for Women.— Woman in India had for centuries 
been man’s slave ; she had also become his tyrant. Every 
Hindu reformer finds in woman and woman’s influence the 
rock on which his plans of social religious reformation 
strike and perish; for ignorance and superstition go hand 
in hand. It was not till 1870 that Rajahgopaul began 
independent work in this field. In the vicinity of his 
church there were great numbers of Chetties, a bigoted 
Hindu caste, largely engaged in trade. Mr. Braidwood 
had at one time secured a site and began to build a 
school in their quarter, but they rose ina body, demolished 
the walls, and drove away the workmen. For 20 years more 
nothing was done, but now a house was engaged and a 
school opened by Rajahgopaul. At first there was bitter 
opposition, but even among the Chetties, the leaven had been 
working. Scholars were gradually obtained and funds 
were procured for the erection of a fine new building in 
the heart of the Chetty community. Its airy and com- 
modious rooms, filled with bright intelligent children, are 
one of the sights of the city. Enconraged by this success, 
the founder opened another school in Royapuram, and a 
‘third and yet a fourth were added, until at last he had 
five or six hundred girls under his care. 

Last Years.— Al these enterprisestold upon Rajahgopanl, 
and in 1882 a break up of the system was feared. Rest and 
a change were recommended. Kinds and liberal friends 
invited the veteran missionary to revisit Scotland. Besides 
the restoration of his health, Rajahgopaul was desirous of 
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bringing his various schemes before the people of the 
Free Church to secure from them some measure of financial 
support. He was particularly anxious about his poor school, 
the most expensive of his undertakings. 

Wherever he went there were the same results—listening 
multitudes and interested individuals, poor and rich, who 
were glad to give him of their substance. A poor servant 
girl put into his hand a pound note as her offering to her 
Lord for India. A rich man gave £1,000. He secured 
£5,000 as an endowment for his Poor School, which was 
settled in the hands of Trustees, besides large sums for his 
other work. 

In less than a year Rajahgopaul returned to Madras. 
His health was apparently much improved, but his 
strength was not what it was, so his second daughter, 
Miss Susan F. Rajabgopaul, was appointed his assistant 
in school work. But the hand of a dreadful disease, 
diabetes, was upon him. He passed away from all his 
troubles into unclouded light and with unclouded peace on 
the 9th Jan, 1887.* 


6. Mars. Taprrga Bavsoo. 


Mrs. TasitHa Bavsoo, of the Free Church of Scotland 
_ Mission, was born in Madras on the 8th September, 1845. 
Her grandfather, Mr. Chinnia Peter Kalnayagam by 
name, was all his life pretty widely known and respected, 
both as an evangelist and as a successful native physician. 
He had four sons and one daughter. Mrs. Bauboo was the 
second daughter of the eldest of these four sons, Mr. 
Hosea Peter. 

Mr. Hosea Peter’s first wife died soon after the birth of 
Mrs. Bauboo. He married again, and came to Jive with 
his second wife and two daughters in the compound of St. 
Paul’s Church, Vepery, and was for many years master of 
St. Paul’s School. Here Tabitha’s childhood was passed, 


* Abridged from “ Rajahgopaul,”? a Memorial Sketch by the Rev, A. 
Alexander, m.a., formerly of the Madras Mission. Parlane, publisher. 
Price One Penny, Sold at the Tract Depdt, Madras, 1 Anna, 
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and she loved to tell in later years how she romped with a 
companion among the cocoa-nut trees-in the compound. 
Tabitha’s early training fell to the care of her step- 
mother, who took very great pains to give her mind a 
religious bent. As she grew up, it was deemed advis- 
able to send her to the London Mission Boarding School, 
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Vepery. Tabitha however, did not like the idea and fretted 
so much that she was taken ill of fever the first day, 
shortly after which she was taken home. 

Sometime later the Rev. I. N. Hurd, an American 
Missionary, under whom Mr. Hosea Peter’s brother was 
employed as a catechist, lost his wife, and had left to his 
‘sole care a little boy. Desirous of providing a companion 
for his child, he consulted his catechist who recommended 
Tabitha. She was sent for, and until Mr. Hurd left India, 
La American Mission House at Royapuram became her 

ome. . 

Mr. Hurd became very fond of Tabitha and educated 
her along with his son. Besides teaching her English, 
he had her well instructed in Tamil by the late Tamil 
Pandit of the Presidency College. At Mr. Hurd’s house 
Bhe also acquired’ that love for plants and flowers which 
stuck to her all her life. On Saturdays she accompanied 
Mr. Hurd on his weekly visits to mission schools, and her 
frequent contact with them created in her a taste for teaching. 
Mr. Hurd also often took her to the American Mission Press, 
Broadway, of which he was the Superintendent. There she 
learnt to compose, correct proofs, impose and print herself, a 
knowledge of great advantage in after life in managing 
the Satthiatheepam Press. 

Mr. Hurd was so much drawn to Tabitha that he was 
desirous she should become a Mission Agent. When he 
was about to start for his native land, he proposed to take 
her with him and give her a good education in America 
that would fit her to become a missionary to her country- 
women ; but herrelations would not consent. Still, Tabitha 
remembered him to the last with filial gratitude as one to 
whom she owed much of her early training. : 

After Mr. Hurd’s departure, Tabitha was placed under 
the care of Mrs. Anderson, in the Free Church Mission 
Boarding School, Black Town. Here her education was 
continued, and she had instruction in English, Tamil, and 
Telugu, as well as in needlework and music. During the 
last year of her stay in this school, she received a course of 
training in method and school management. On the 20th 
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January of the following year she was married to the Rev. 
R. M. Bauboo, who was then as now in charge of the 
Girls’ Schools of the Free Church Mission in Madras. 

Mr. Bauboo was a widower, his first wife having died 
some time ago, leaving behind her two sons and a daughter. 
Thus Mrs. Bauboo virtually entered into her duties both 
as a wife and a mother the same day. With what zeal and 
‘attention she brought up these children all that knew her 
through life are well aware. Her husband’s field of labour 
also opened up to her a wide vista of usefulness into 
which she threw herself heart and soul. Though only a 
voluntary labourer in these schools, she devoted several 
hours a day to them throughout the 28 years she was 
connected with them, and she was working till five days 
before her death. The progress which the schools made 
was largely owing to her indomitable zeal, tact, industry, 
and ability. She won the esteem and love of the teachers 
to a remarkable degree, and seemed to have a fascinating 
influence over the parents and friends of her pupils whom 
she was in the habit of regularly visiting. 

Mrs. Bauboo was the first to overcome the strong preju- 
dice which Hindu parents had against sending their girls 
to public examinations held by Government. She also 
succeeded in inducing a few girls to compete at the Primary 
Examinations by offering them scholarships and encourage- 
ments of other kinds. Gradually more girls went up for 
examinations without inducements of any kind, and she 
lived not only to see some of her most promising girls pass 
the Higher Examination for Women with credit, but to have 
three of them as teachers in her own school. 

She encouraged her old pupils to study at home, and to 
help them she commenced a Tamil periodical, called 
Amirthavachani, which she edited herself for several years, 
and which had a wide circulation. 

As the demands upon her time and attention increased, 
she felt more and more the need of getting assistants to 
help her in educating such of her pupils as were considered 
too old by their parents and friends to attend school. 
Prior to this there was no such teaching in the houses 
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of high class Hindas, or what is called Zenana 
teaching. 

Mrs. Bauboo was the first to organize a Zenana agency 

in Madras, and to provide suitable female teachers both to 
teach in the homes and to replace the teachers in the 
day schools who were till then almost exclusively male. 
She started in 1871 what is now known as the Madras 
Christian Female Training School. This institution begun as 
a Normal class in connection with the Madras Girls’ Day 
School, developed in Mrs. Bauboo’s lifetime into a compar- 
atively large school, and she had the pleasure of seeing 
all the classes in the Madras Girls’ Day School, and most 
of the classes in the two other schools under Mr. Bauboo, 
provided with female teachers, besides being. able to send 
out a large number of women teachers to the girls’ schools 
and Zenana agencies of various other missions in and out 
of Madras. 
_ Her great desire in all that she taught was to impress 
the young minds in her schools with the love of Christ. 
To give her children fuller opportunities of learning about 
Jesus, she developed the Sunday School in connection 
with the Madras Girls’ Day School, from the small begin- 
ning of three scholars to two hundred as it numbers to-day. 
The other Sunday Schools of the Mission under her also 
received considerable encouragement at her hands. She 
imbued the young minds of her Sunday School pupils with 
that sympathy for the poor and needy which had char- 
acterised herself since childhood. Their voluntary offer- 
ings on the second Sunday of every month, to which even 
some of the mothers contributed very liberally, amounted 
to as much as Rs. 25 to 830. These sums were distributed 
by Mrs. Bauboo to various charitable objects, not forget- 
ting the needy ones in her own schools. 

Turning to Mrs. Bauboo’s private life, her house was all 
that could be desired as a well-ordered Christian home. 
It was proverbial for its cleanliness and the neatness of its 
arrangements. Mrs. Bauboo took an active part in all the 
household duties, and were it in the drawing-room or the 
kitchen, the study or the nursery, her help and counsel 
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wereas frequently sought as they were readily given. She 
was a devoted wife, a loving mother, a considerate friend, 
a genial and hospitable hostess, and a kind mistress. She 
‘ kept what the English call “an open house,” and Native 
Christian friends might drop in at any hour of the day to 
find ready welcome and hospitality. Though brought 
up in her youth in an English household, she never became 
in the least denationralised. In her dress, in her general 
tastes, in her inmost feelings, she was to the day of her 
death a genuine daughter of India. She always used the 
vernaculars unless speaking to persons who knew no 
language but English. She was considered to possess 
such an intimate knowledge of the rules of Huropean 
etiquette that whenever a Hindu lady gave an entertain- 
ment to which European ladies were to be invited, Mrs. 
Bauboo’s presence and advice were eagerly courted and 
secured. By her position, education, and natural gifts, she 
was eminently fitted to work for the promotion of free 
social intercourse between Europeans and Indians. 

Besides editing the periodical already mentioned, Mrs. 
Bauboo wrote the first life of the Queen written in Tamil, 
a copy of which, presented ta Her Majesty through 
Lady Napier, was graciously accepted. This was followed 
by a Telugu version, of which.2,000 copies were sold the 
first year at one rupee a copy. Other works also pro- 
ceeded from her pen. 

When her husband became managing proprietor of The 
Eastern Star, the first Indian Christian Journal in South 
India, this was another thing which kept her very much 
engaged. It was printed at her own Saithiatheepam Press, 
and she would be frequently moving about the Star office, 
encouraging the compositors, correcting their proofs, and 
otherwise helping them. 

Mrs. Bauboo was Secretary, for some time, of the Black 
Town Branch of the Madras Christian Women’s Association. 
Some of the papers she prepared for this Association met 
with great acceptance. She was one of the Delegates sent 
by the Free Church Mission at Madras to the Decennial Con- 
ference held at Calcutta in December, 1882. In one of its 
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sittings when the subject of ‘‘ Women’s Work in India “came 
under discusssion, she read an interesting pwper on the 
work in Madras. When the Educational Commission held 
its sittings in Madras in 1883, she was one of the two ladies, 
and the only Indian lady, that was examined before it as a 
witness. 

When a few years before her death her husband was 
called to succeed the Rev. P. Rajahgopaul as Pastor of . 
the Esplanade Tamil Church, her tact and genia] manners 
greatly aided him in his work. She identified herself with: 
almost every family in the church, and never spared her 
money or her sympathy whenever it was necessary. 

Happy as Mrs. Bauboo’s life had been, it was not with- 
out its cup of sorrows. Besides her husband’s children by 
his first wife, she had herself a daughter, ‘ Little Caruna,”’ 
who was the sunshine and joy of her mother’s heart. In 
May, 1874, she was taken away. Though Mrs. Bauboo 
seemed to be wonderfully sustained, yet it produced for 
a time a deep melancholy. The severe illness of her hus- 
band and the death of his eldest son in the prime of manhood, 
were further trials. Still, she sorrowed not like those who 
“have no hope,” but looked forward toa joyful meeting 
with loved ones in heaven. 

Though Mrs. Bauboo’s health was always good, she had 
@ presentment towards the close of 1889 that her end was 
drawing near. When she got up from her bed on the 
morning of Saturday, the Ist February, she said to her 
husband, “I have finished my 31st of January.”’ An 
attack of fever cameon which increased as the day advanced, 
and was accompanied with much pain. Dr. Narainsawmy, 
of the Medical -College, and Miss Hunter, of the Medical. 
Mission, were sent for, and tried all that medical skill could 
do for her relief. On Sunday she called her children, sister, 
nieces and other relatives and teachers, and gave each of 
them such parting advice as she deemed necessary. A few 
more days of increased suffering followed, which she bore 
however with Christian fortitude. Shortly before her death 
she got those of her children, relatives and teachers that 
stood around her to sing some of her favourite hymns.. 
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While doing so she gently passed away on the night of 
Thursday, the 6th February, 1890. Her remains were laid 
in the Pursewalkam Cemetery, next to her son and daughter. 
The funeral service, conducted by the Rev. G. M. Rae and 
Dr. Miller, was very largely attended, testifying to the 
affection and esteem in which Mrs. Bauboo was held by 
Indians and Europeans. 

The teachers and pupils, past and present, of Mrs. Bau- 
boo’s school raised a liberal subscription among themselves 
and their friends with which they have fitted up a Library 
for the use of the educated Hindu lady public of Madras 
ut the Madras Girls’ Day School.* 


7. Rev, W. T. Sarraranapgan, B.D. 


Me. SarrHiaNnaDHAN was born of Hindu parents at 
Madura, in the year 1830. The family, however, migrated 
‘ early to Tinnevelly, as the father held a responsible 
Government appointment there. At the age of 14, he was 
sent to an English School in connection with the Church 
Missionary Society, conducted by a blind teacher, Mr. W. 
Cruickshanks. One of the text-books used was, of course, 
the Bible. Young Satthianadhan was so bitter against its 
study that on one occasion he instigated all his school- 
fellows to go in a body, and request the teacher to give it 
up, accompanied with a threat, that if the request was not 
complied with, they would all bodily leave the school. To 
this the teacher replied: ‘ You may all leave the school 
if you choose, but give up the Bible [ never will.” In the 
meanwhile the teacher paid particular attention to the 
inculcation of Scripture truths and applied them to the 
hearts and consciences of his pupils in sach a way, that 
they would often, like Felix, tremble under his teaching. 

Under the instruction of this admirable teacher, the 
youth referred to remained for about three years, when 
light began gradually to dawn upon his mind and the Spirit 
of God convinced him, not only of the folly of Heathenism, 


* Abridged from a memoir by Mr. M. Parushottam Mudaliar, forwarded 
by the Rev. RB, M, Bauboo, 
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and the truth of Christianity, but also of his lost condition 
as sinner, and the necessity of closing in with the offers of 
salvation through Christ. But nearly for the space of a 
year he was subjected to a severe mental conflict. He was 
not prepared to forsake his parents and everything which 
he held dear. He often thought he could, like Nicodemus, 
be a secret disciple without making any sacrifice. But the 
Spirit of God continued to work mightily in bis heart. The 
truth as it isin Jesus was presented and applied to his 
mind continually. At length he was enabled to forsake his 
home, friends, and come to the foot of the cross where he 
found pardon, peace and rest to his weary soul. His con- 
version made a great sensation in the district, and} emptied 
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the school. He himself became an object of persecution, 
and was dragged to the Court of the Magistrate. But the 
Lord has been with him, and helped him out of all his trials. 

It was in the year 1847 that Mr. Satthianadhan was 
baptized by the Rev. John Thomas, of Mengnanapuram. 
Immediately after his conversion, Mr. Satthianadhan was 


first a pupil and then a teacher in an Institution under — 


Bishop Sargent, taking a humble part in the training of 
young men, some of whom are now ministers of the Gospel 
in Tinnevelly. While a teacher in the Preparandi Institu- 
tion, Mr. Satthianadhan married the only daughter of the 
Rev. John Devasagayam, a name familiar to many in this 
country, and the first Native Missionary of the Church of 
England in Southern India, and for nearly half a century 
an agent of the Church Missionary Society. The union 
has been fruitful of the most beneficial results to the cause 
of Christ. The wife proved indeed a true helpmate to him, 
and lived and worked by his side in the Master’s cause for 
nearly forty years. In 1855 Mr. Satthianadhan was sent 
to Madrasa for a course of training. He was first a pupil 
in the London Mission Institution at Black Town, and then 
joined the Doveton College, from which institution he 
passed the Matriculation examination in 1857, the very 
first year in which this examination was held. He distin- 
guished himself so well at this examination, coming ont in 
the first class, that he was awarded the Grant Medal of 
the College. Asa student his career was most successful. 
-Every thing he undertook he did thoroughly and at a very 
early age he acquired a complete mastery over the English 
language. Mr. Satthianadhan was not allowed to complete 
his University course, as he was wanted in North Tinne- 
velly, where, with his brethren, Vedanayagum and Corne- 
lius, names so well known to many in 8. India, he had the 
rare privilege of being connected with the sainted Ragland 
and with the Rev. Messrs. David Fenn, William Gray and 
Robert Meadows. Mr. Satthianadhan owed a great deal 
of the moral and spiritual power he possessed to the in- 
finence of these men, and more especially to that of Rag- 
land. -He was connected with Ragland during almost the 
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whole of that devoted Missionary’s itinerary work in North 
Tinvevelly, and the influence on the young convert during 
this pariod will be seen from one single extract descriptive 
of the Missionary party headed by the sainted Ragland :~— 
“The great secret of the happy working of the itinerary 
work,” writes the Rev. W. Knight, “is the prayerfulness 
that pervades it. Prayer is the atmosphere that surrounds. 
In the morning before setting out to preach, the brethren 
kneel to ask for thought, words, fluency, skill, audiences. 
The first act on returning is to commit what has been done 
to the hands of the Lord, who can make it effectual.” 
After Ragland’s death in 1859, Mr. Satthiadadhan was 
placed in independent cherge of the Strivilliputur Division, 
as he had been ordained the previous year. In 1861 he 
was appointed to the Tamil Mission of the C. M. §., 
Madras. 

Madras.— Mr. Sattbianadhan’s lifework was connected 
with Madras. At first his work was purely pastoral. He 
threw himself with all his irresistible energy and his acti- 
vities into the work of building up the Native Church. 
The C. M. S. congregations at John Pereira’s and Mount 
Road, of which he took charge, were composed chiefly of 
domestic servants, and there was not even the nucleus of a 
substantial Church. What has been accomplished by him 
during the 28 years he has been labouring in Madras the 
C. M.S. Pastorates bear testimony to, It may be said 
without. the least exaggeration that the C. M. S. Church in 
Madras is one of the most influential churches in the whole 
of South India, if not in India. The independence of the 
Native Church was the one aim he had in view in deve- 
Icping the Church, and he had succeeded to a very great 
extent in accomplishing that object. The very first Native 
‘Church Council organized in India was the one commenced 
in Madras in 1868, with which Mr. Satthianadhan was con- 
nected from the very outset, and of which he subsequently 
became the Chairman. The Native Church Council, of 
which he was the Chairman for over 20 years, as stated in 
the Madras Mail, “has for many years successfully 
managed the business of several Pastorates, carried on 
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considerable educational operations, and maintains ae 
evangelistic agency without any supervision, and this work 
has been well-done.” The Council has now an endowment 
of Rs, J2,000. As an administrator, Mr. Satthianadhan 
was unrivalled in the Tamil Church: his powers of organi- 
zation, his strict discipline, his stern sense of duty, his 
innate strength of character and force of will made him ~ 
one of the most successful administrators in the mission 
field. The Native Church of the C. M. Society in Madras 
now possesses an independent, organic, corporate life, and 
this is entirely due to the exertions of Mr. Satthianadhan. 
His evangelistic efforts also have been highly successful. 
He has baptized over 300 converts of all castes during his 
ministerial career, some of whom are brilliant witnesses 
for Christ at the present moment. Through his personal 
exertions a Lecture Hall and Reading-room was erected as 
early as in 1874 at Chintadrepettah, and the Association 
of which he was founder has been steadily and successfully 
conducted to this very day. 

Visit to England.—In 1878 the Parent Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society sent a special invitation to Mr. 
and ‘Mrs. Satthianadhan to go over to England to take 
part in deputation work on behalf of the Society. They 
were most enthusiastically received by friends of the 
Society throughout the country. Mr. Satthianadhan ad- 
dressed several meetings in London and in other import- 
ant towns, and ably advocated the claims of the Society. 
Unfortunately many Europeans in India are only nominal 
Christians, and are not attractive examples of the religion 
to which they profess to belong. Mr. Satthianadhan 
during his visit to England became acquainted with many 
friends of mission. He thus describes them : 

“They are distinguished for their philanthropy, bene- 
volence, self-denial and whole-hearted consecration. Their 
simple and sole aim of life is to imitate Christ in their 
measure and degree, to preach Christ and to live Christ. 
In their society, I may say honestly I felt I was moving in 
a higher and purer atmosphere.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Satthianadhan stayed in England for six 
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mouths, and on their return published interesting accounts 
of their visit. : 

Literary Work.—Mr. Satthianadhan was the author of 
several English and Tamil works. One of the best Com- 
mentaries of the New Testament in Tamil is by him, a 
work over which he spent 5 years of continuous labour. 
He also brought out a Church History in English-as well 
asin Tamil. The work in Tamil has been widely used by 
Theological students. Sis Tamil publications are too 
numerous to mention. For ten years he was conducting, 
at a great pecuniary loss, the Deshabimant, an Anglo- 
Vernacular monthly magazine, which was in its day a very 
influential publication. The Mission School Magazine, a 
popular Tamil monthly publication, intended for Juvenile 
readers, was edited by him about 20 years. Though he 
had not the culture of the academic kind he was well read. 
He had a complete mastery over the English language, and 
spoke that language with much force and fluency. Mr. 
Satthianadhan took an active interest in every effort made 
to improve the condition of the native Christian com- 
munity. During the early days of his ministry in Madras, 
he started with a few others the Native Christian Improve- 
ment Society, which did good work in its day, and of which 
the Deshabimant was at first the mouth-piece. In the 
formation of the Native Christian Association of which he 
was the Vice-President, in the organization of the Benefit 
and Provident Funds he took no insignificant part. 

The Evening of Life—After his return from England his 
work, evangelistic, educational, and pastoral, increased in 
every direction, but being endowed with a robust consti- 
tution he was able to cope with it most satisfactorily. He 
renovated at a cost of nearly Rs. 12,000 one of bis favourite 
churches, since called Zion Church. As Chairman of the 
Church Council he had the oversight of several pastorates, 
and the management of a large number of schools. But 
he had the knack of making others take a practical inter- 
est in his work, so inspiring was. his energy. He never 
allowed his administrative duties, however, to interfere 
with his evangelistic work. ‘Two years ago he organised a 
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powerful band of preachers, chiefly consisting of laymen 
of his congregation. The passion of his life was to lead 
mien to Christ. 

In 1882 he wae appointed Fellow of the Madras Univer- 
sity, and two years later the Archbishop of Canterbury 
conferred on him the degree of Bachelor of Divinity on ac- 
count of his services in connection with the Native Church. 
He was also one of the Native Chaplains of the Bishop of 
Madras, by whom his counsel and aid were sought in all 
matters relating to Native Christian work. The death of 
Mrs. Satthianadhan in 1890, who worked by his side for 
40 years, was a great blow to him, but he bravely bore the 
affliction. At the end of last year he was appointed the 
Vice-President of the Tamil Central Church Council, the 
Bishop of Madras being President. He started for Timne- 
velly on the 12th February to attend this Council and took 
an active part in the meetings which were held on the 16th 
and 17thidem. After returning from the last meeting of 
the Council to his residence at Sinthapunthurai, a suburb 
of Tinnevelly, he complained of a chill which was accom- 
panied with fever. The fever left him, however, m two 
days; but by that time it had completely prostrated him. 
On Monday the 22nd he seems to have had a relapse ; and 
the next day telegraphic information reached his children 
that his condition was critical. All his children with the 
exception of one started for Tinnevelly on Wednesday ; but 
they arrived only to learn that he had passed away peace- 
fully the previous evening. He was laid not far from the 
graves of Bishop Sargent and Dr. Bower, with the former 
of whom he was connected for a long time at the very 
commencement of his missionary’ career. 

The house which Mr. Satthianadhan had built at Sintha- 
punthurai in Tinnevelly and where he breathed his last, he 
left to the ©.M. Society to be used for evangelistic purposes. 

His Character—Under this head the two following 
testimonies may be quoted. Mr. Grigg, the Director of 
Public Instruction, in his Convocation Address, alluded to 
the loss the University had suffered in the death of one of 
its Fellows, and referring to Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan 
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said :—“ Mr. Satthianadhan, who was among the first 
students to matricalate in this University, has left to the 
Native Christians of Madras, a beautiful example of simpli- 
city of life, of pastoral efficiency and of devotion ; and he 
has shewn to you that a change in faith does not involve 
the abandonment of what is best in your native traditions 
‘and feelings.” ‘I shall miss him greatly,” says the Lord 
Bishop of Madras, “and his loss will be felt throughout the 
Diocese. His natural powers and ripe experience, his 
unreserved self-surrender to the Saviour in early life and 
his constant singleness of purpose in serving Him and 
promoting His glory,made him eminent among his brethren, 
and won for him the sincere esteem of all who care for the 
affairs of. our Native Church. And now he rests from his 
labours, and has exchanged the sorrow which cast a shade 
over the latter portion of his life for the day-light of the 
Saviour’s presence and for holy intercourse with her whom 
he loved best on earth and with all the Saints.”* 


8. Mes. Anna SatraranapHan.t 


There is no name more highly honored autong Native 
Christians in Southern India than that of Anna Satthia- 
nadhan, the wife of the late Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan, B.p. . 
For more than a quarter of a century, she laboured with 
her husband in the city of Madras, and by her zeal in the 
extension of Christian education among Hindu Christian 
females and by her devoted Christian life, which manifested 
itself in deeds of active benevolence, she made her influence 
for good felt by even those outside the pale of Christianity. 

Mrs. Satthianadhan was born at ‘Mayaveram, one of 
the towns of the beautiful and fertile district of Tanjore, 
on the 30th April 1882. Her maiden name was Anna 
Arokium, and she was the only daughter of the Rev. 
Devasagayam John, who was the first Indian Christian 
ordained to the ministry of the Gospel by the Church of 


*A bridged from a sketch by his son, 8. Satthianadhan, Esq. ,M.4,, Professor 
of Mental and Moral Science, Presidency College, Madras. 

t Chronologically this should have preceded the foregoing sketch of 
her husband ; but it will be better understood in ite present position. 
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England. Mr. John belonged to one of the oldest Christian 
families in Southern India, and one of the members of his 
family, Daniel Pillay, was in the service of Hyder Ali. 
Daniel Pillay was a most exemplary Christian, and Hyder 
Ali had great confidence in him because of his upright 
conduct and unswerving loyalty to his religion. He 
translated some German books into Tamil and they are 
still used by Native Christians as devotional works. The 
Rev. Devasagayam John worked in the districts of Tanjore 
and Tinnevelly, aud in the latter district especially 
he rendered signal service to the Church Missionary 
Society. His name is well known in evangelical circles 
in England even to this day. : 


As 
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Being the only daughter of the family, little Anna was 
brought up with the utmost tenderness by her parents. 
She was her father’s pet and was ever by his side, accom- 
panying him on his Mission tours, and helping him in 
every way possible in his many-sided work. He was 
anxious that Anna should receive an English education, 
and she was therefore left mostly to the care of some kind 
missionary ladies who took a deep interest in the family. 
She soon learnt to read English and speak it with fluency, 
and this acquisition was of the greatest service to her in her 
work especially in the city of Madras. In 1845 she accom- 
panied her parents on their visit to Madras and formed the 
acquaintance of many respectable people. She paid a visit 
to the Marchioness of Tweedale with her parents, and that 
lady waS extremely pleased to meet with an Indian girl 
who was able to talk to her in English with fluency and 
grace, for at that time English education had made little 
progress even among the male population of Southern India. 

In 1849 she was married to Mr. Satthianadhan, who 
was then a student in the Divinity School preparing for 
holy orders. This union was fruitful of great results 
to the glory of God. In 1859 her husband was sent to 
Srivilliputhur to work under that sainted Missionary, the 
Rev. T. Ragland, and there she started a little school for 
Christian and non-Christian children which she taught 
herself. In 1863 she accompanied her husband to Madras, 
end soon found her vocation in life. The honour of 
inaugorating that important branch of Christian work, 
known as Zenana teaching, belongs to Mrs. Satthianadhan. 
The work grew out of a little school she had for Hindu 
girls in her own house. The work was indeed very trying 
at first; but her patience, her enthusiasm and her deep 
longing to make known to her Hindu sisters the gospel 
message gave her success, and after six years’ hard 
labour the Church Missionary Society and the C.E.Z.M.S. 
' took up the work she had commenced, but placed her 
in sole charge of it. In addition to carrying on this 
most responsible work—whereby the gospel message is 
carried into the carefully guarded homes of orthodox 
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Hindus—Mrs. Satthianadhan had under her care and 
oversight several well-conducted schools for caste girls 
and Christians. To these two departments of labour 
she consecrated her life; and to the last she remained 
faithful at her post, ably seconded by her daughters. 
Her successful work amongst caste girls and her own sweet 
disposition gained for her many friends, and one of her — 
most intimate friends was, Lady Napier, the wife of Lord 
Napier, the Governor of Madras, who evinced her practical 
interest in the good work of Mrs. Satthianadhan by handing 
. over to her a school-house that she had had erected in 
Napier Park. Lady Hobart also, the wife of another Gover- 
nor, took a deep interest in Mrs. Satthianadhan’s work and 
was her great friend. Not only with her voice and pres~ 
ence, but also with her pen, Mrs. Satthianadhan endea- 
voured to reach the hearts of her less-favoured country- 
women in South India. She wrote several little books in 
Tamil, especially for Zenanas, and one of them in particular, 
“The Good Mother,” has found its way into many a Zenana 
home, and has had a remarkable influence for good. 

In 1878 she accompanied her husband to England, 
whither they had been invited by the Parent Committee of 
the Church Missionary Society. She spent six months mn 
England, during which period she laboured incessantly in 
her own quiet unostentatious manner to kindle in the hearts 
of English Christians something like her own enthusiasm 
in behalf of Christian work amongst the women of India. 
She also put forth a small book in English describing their 
condition and needs of her countrywomen. After her return 
she published an account in Tamil of her impressions in 
England, which had an extensive circulation. She was of 
the greatest help to her husband in his congregational 
work. To the poorer members of the congregation in 
particular she was a veritable ‘‘ Mother in Israel,” visiting 
them in their homes and helping them in every possible 
way. Thus was her life spent in doing good. In her 
happy home, and to her large circle of relatives and 
friends, she was a pattern of womanly virtues, modest, 
tender-hearted, simple, affectionate, and guileless. Her 
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piety and purity of life were in themselves a perpetual 
sermon. 

After her retarn from England her health was not 
satisfactory, and during the last 3 years of her life it was 
rapidly failing, and latterly she bad to pass through much 
suffering and weakness. But through all she was calm 
and trustful, and she passed away quietly on the 24th 
October 1894. A few days before her death she 
summoned to her bedside’ all the members of her very 
large family, and spoke to them her last words of advice 
and blessing, and to the last she had the comfort of being 
ministered to by those she loved best on earth. The 
following touching narration of her last days of suffering is 
from the pen of her daughter-in-law, Krupabai Satthia- 
nadhan, the authoress of Sayuna and Kamala :— 

Tt is only when sight gets dim, when strength fails,. 
when the very effort to articulate one’s wants seems a 
task too great to be accomplished, and the acceptance of. 
service even by a look or gesture too great a hardship, 
when the world grows dim and the personalities of others 
and self seem to vanish out of sight, itis only then, that 
the mind manifests its higher nature and shows its heavenly 
make, it is only then that one feels the beauty of the- 
haman mind. Yes! It is only on the sick bed that we 
realize fully the bright side of human nature, for nothing 
is so very effective in removing the dross of human nature- 
as sickness and sorrow. It may only be a word that the 
_ person is able to utter with great effort and pain, but it 
shews the working of the whole mind, points to the depths 
from which it is uttered. Those that are near forget that 
they are in this world, they are with the dear one on the 
border land of glory, tasting of the heavenly bliss, and 
sharing its Immortal joys. 

‘* It was the fourteenth day of her illness. The day began 
with a beautiful sunrise and with the dawn of light, there 
was a freshness and cheerfulness everywhere. She got up 
and ssid, ‘How refreshing the breeze is,’”’ and then asked the 
date, the day, and the hour, and pressing my hand said 
‘watching all the time ? How kind.’ She then asked me: 
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to sing, and repeated the words after me as I sang :-—‘ I 
need Thee, I need ‘Thee every bour.’ Then when ‘Safe in 
. the arms of Jesus’ was sung, she closed her eyes and said, 
‘Yes! quite safe.’ 

“ Strange that mine should be the last turn of watching. 
She held my hand firmly when about to move and said 
‘Stay, read to me.’ JI read portions here and there. 
‘She seemed to listen without tiring, always repeating a 
word here and there after me. r was startled by her 
‘attention and thought that it was a little too much for her. 
“* No,’ she said, ‘I am well now, I shall be all right soon. 
Read and sing more’-—words which were to be interpreted 
soon in a different light. 

‘“‘Tt was ten o’clock in the morning when she again spoke 
to us, and said that she would soon be well, that she was 
-confused in mind before that, and that she had asked God 
not to take her away in her confused state. ‘All has be- 
come clear now,’ she added, ‘and an old man came in my 
dream and said, ‘It is all well!’ But see children how soon 
the world comes; for as soon as he said it was all well and 
my mind was clear, I began to direct the servants, in my 
dream of course,—to prepare food for you all. Is it not 
strange ?’ . 

*‘ At 2 o’clock she seemed restless and in pain, but ap- 
peared relieved soon and was very quiet for an hour, wide 
awake looking all round. At four there was a little move- 
ment in the bed, a moan or two escaped her lips, and when 
asked how she felt, she calmly said, ‘Iam going.’ ‘Going!’ . 
‘said Father, and the news seemed to break him through 
--and through. But at last she summoned up courage and 
said, ‘We shall meet again and.be altogether,’ but she 
could only repeat with great effort ‘Ondrat’ (together). 
The event that was threatening had come. It was God’s 
‘doing and we were speechless before him. 

o* 2 * * 

“Hush ! A silence was falling. It was the beginning of 
the everlasting silence, deep and profound. The speech 
was losing its power. The consciousness was there, but 
vain efforts were made to articulate sounds. Oh God! 
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Why was it so! At last the murmured Yesuve (Jesu !) 
falls on the ear. It was whispered slowly, the last sound 
of earthly solace. Yesuve, Poeuve (Jesu! Jesu!) Yes! 
those were her favorite words, and those were the words 
that were breathed into her ears when strength failed and 
tongue lost its utterance, when eyes strained for the last 
look, and ears caught the lastsound. Yesuve, Yesuve, Jesu ! 
Jesu! rang on the air, and her hands clasped in one long 
prayer and the farewell was said, but Ah! only with the 
_ eyes, for the tears were seen trickling from them as they 
looked at each face; and the sight sent a pang into each 
heart. It is over. The last word was spoken, the last 
look given and God was there. He was present and we. 
felt His presence. It was holy ground. 

“‘She had stepped into glory. It was only a step. I 
could almost see her pass. She had already reached the 
tops of the hill. We had seen her walk higher and higher, 
and vainly had we endeavoured to stop her, but her steps 
took her on higher and higher day by day. Now the 
light and radiance that lay beyond the peak encircled her 
and there, before our very eyes, she seemed to step from 
the peak into heavenly glory. Methinks I almost saw her. 
entering the golden gates with that soft diffident air of 
hers, wondering if so much sweetness, so much light, so 
much happiness were really hers. The sight opened in a 
flood of light to my eyes, and angels closed round her 
bearing the palm leaves in their hands, and she with her 
bent head was whispering to herself her favourite words 
** Yan Vazhvu Yesuve*!” Christ’s presence came, she seemed 
to look up, but a cloud shut the whole scene from my eyes. 
The stars alone were shining and the beating and moaning 
hearts were around.” t 


9. Mrs. -S. SatrHIANADHAN, 


Mes. §. SarraianaDsaNn was the youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Hari Pant Khisty, of the American Board 
Missionary Society. Krupabai was born at Ahmednagar 


* My Glory isChrist. + Sketch by her son, 8. Satthianadhan, Faq., M.A, 
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on the 14th February, 1862. Her father and mother were 
among the earliest Brahman converts in the Bombay 
Presidency. ‘The story of her father’s conversion seems 
to have made a deep impression on the mind of young 
Krupabai, as‘may be seen from the graphic and pathetic 
records of it in the delightful pages of Saguna. 

The little girl seems to have shown unusual intellectual 
powers at an early age. Her thirst for knowledge made 
her press for permission to learn with her brothers, or at 
least, to be allowed to remain in the room when they 
studied, whilst they, boy-like, objected to the presence of 
a girl, especially as she frequently corrected their sums or 
gave right answers when their’s were wrong. But they 
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never succeeded in banishing her to the kitchen fire, “ the 
right place for a girl,” and, by degrees, became proud of 
their httle sister’s attainments. The elder brother always 
stood her friend. He saw the depth in the child’s charac- 
ter, and she looked up to him and reverenced his earnest 
devoted spirit. The two enjoyed together the wild scenery 
of the Upper Deccan, where the family removed for her 
brother Bhasker’s health. . 

But the son soon followed his father to the grave. 
For many months Krupabai did not recover from the 
shock of his death, and her health suffered materially. 

Partly in the hope of arousing her, she was sent first to 
study with some Lady Missionaries and then to school at 
the Zenana Mission in Bombay. There it was found 
that instead of being, as she feared, more backward than 
the other scholars of her own age, she was too far in 
advance of them to be placed in any of the classes. 
She was therefore allowed to pursue her own course of 
study. She thus fell under the influence of an American 
lady doctor,—a person of much originality and force of 
character, and this circumstance led eventually to her choice 
of a profession. | 

Krupabai’s remarkable talents and her desire to study 
medicine induced her English friends to think of sending 
her to England to complete her education there. She 
herself was most anxious to go, but it was feared that 
her constitution was not sufficiently strong to bear the 
strain of severe study in a climate which, to her, would 
have been most trying. The Medical College in Madras 
had just then opened its doors to women,—the first 
school of medicine in India to adopt this liberal policy,— 
and her friends decided to send her there. She accord- 
ingly left Bombay unaccompanied by any friend or guar- 
dian, and was received in Madras by the father of her 
fature husband, the Rev. W. T. Satthianadhan. She 
could not have been placed in better hands. His influence 
and that of his excellent wife and daughters was for 
many years a power for good among the community of 
which he was the head. A tender affection sprang up 
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between them and Krupabai, and she passed a happy year 
in their house, working steadily and attending lectures at 
the Medical College. She has, in “Saguna,” described 
her reception there, when the whole body of students rose 
as she entered and cheered the delicate looking girl, the 
first Indian lady who had joined their ranks. At the end 
of a year she had won several prizes, and stood first in 
every subject except Chemistry. Some envious feeling 
might; not unnaturally, have been aroused by the high 
praise bestowed on her in the class room by the professors 
but, to their honor be it spoken, her fellow-students appear 
to have always behaved kindly and generously towards 
her. This may have been partly due to her unassuming 
and gentle demeanour. Writing of her, the other day, a 
former Head of the Medical College says: “I always 
thought her one of the sweetest. characters I ever knew. 
She was so gentle, thoughtful, and intelligent. As a 
worker she was a conscientious and untiring student.” 

Unfortunately her fragile frame was not strong in pro- 
portion to the ardent soul within it, and when the excite- 
ment of the examination was over, her nerve forsook her, 
and her health broke down completely. Nor was she ever 
strong enough again to resume her medical studies. It 
was one of the dreams of her life to complete them in 
England, but this wish was never fulfilled. Her genius 
found another and a different field as will be seen. 

In 1881 Krupabai met the son of her friend and host in 
Madras. Mr. Samuel Satthianadhan had just then return- 
ed from England, after passing nearly four years at 
Cambridge, where he had distinguished himself and had 
graduated with honors. It must have been a surprise to 
him to find, as Krupabai’s shyness and physical weakness 
wore off, and her bright intellect could assert itself, the 
depth of thought and of enthusiasm that lay beneath that 
quiet exterior. To her it was new life to hear the subjects 
of the day discussed by one fresh from the homes of 
thought and learning, who still could be true to his own 
country and his own people, and who was ready to share 
her schemes for their benefit. 
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It was only natural that they should mutually attract 
one another. It may have cost Krupabai an effort to give 
up the freer life of intellectual pursuits which she had 
sketched out for herself; but in the end, she found that 
love and intellectual life are not incompatible, and her best 
work was eventually done in the home to which her 
husband took her. : | 

In July 1883 she married Mr. S. Satthianadhan and with 
him removed to Ootacamund, where her husband was 
Headmaster of the Breek’s Memorial School. Krupabai’s 
health had improved and her bright spirit revelled in the 
glorious scenery, the exhilarating air, and the lovely 
flowers of the Nilgiris. | | 

Here she began at once to seek out ways of being useful. 
She spent many hours in the week in Zenanas, and in the 
Hobart School for native girls, where she superintended 
and improved the teaching. She also started a little 
school for the hitherto neglected Mohammadan girls in 
Ootacamund. This school has since developed into a fairly 
large and very useful one, under the auspices of the 
C. M. S. Mission. 

Her first attempt at writing was an article contributed 
-about this time to the South India Observer. It was 
called “ A Visit to the Todas,” and appeared under the 
nom de plume of an Indian lady. This was followed by 
several others, chiefly descriptive of the scenery of the 
Hills. These articles attracted attention by their truthful 
and vivid delineation of nature and life. 

In 1884 Mr. Satthianadhan was appointed to a new 
charge in Rajahmundry, and she accompanied him there. 
The climate does not seem to have agreed with her. 
After a few months she broke a blood-vessel very unexpec- 
tedly, and this was followed by a long and dangerous illness 
which left her a complete invalid during the rest of her 
stay,—a period of about a year. She contributed articles 
to the National Indian Journal at this time and to other 

apers and magazines. The following year was spent in 

‘ambakovam,—the educational centre of the wealthy 
Tavjore District, There Krupabai’s health began to 
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improve. Her pen was constantly at work, and she seems 
to have begun to take a delight in studying the people 
about her. 

In 1886 Mr. Satthianadhan was appointed Assistant 
to the Director of Public Instruction, and afterwards to 
the Chair of Logic and Philosophy in the Presidency 
College, which necessitated their living in Madras. About 
this time Krupabai was persuaded by a friend, as well as 
by her husband, to write something beyond the limits of a 
magazine article. She wisely began by describing what 
she knew best,—the scenes of her childhood—out of this 
“« Saguna” grew. , 

Its freshness and originality give it an unusual charm, 
and there is a vividness and power in some of the scenes 
which makes them very real. The reader is carried along 
by the strong individuality of the writer, and those chap- 
ters which have perhaps called down most criticism are in 
some respects those which leave the clearest pictures on 
the mind. Perhaps, however, the subject of this memoir 
was at her best when describing scenery. She loved 
nature with the love of an artist and of a poet. Her own 
nature was stirred to its depths by the grandeur of some 
of its moods and this when she wasa mere child. The 
power to paint in words which moved her so much was 
probably increased by her love of English poetry and the 
extent of her reading. 

Along with much beautiful description of scenery, the 
book contains some keen analysis of character. Like many 
of our own novelists, Krupabai was rather silent in society. 
She loved to listen and to observe, making studies for the 
characters she has reproduced. No one was too insigni- 
ficant to interest her. Shortly after her first book was 
completed and when the last chapter had appeared in the 
Journal of the Madras Christian College, Krupabai’s baby 
was born,—her own Saguna—the treasure which was only 
lent to its parents for a few short months, and nearly cost 
its mother her life. One feels in reading of the death 
of Kamala’s child that the pen which described her sorrow 
had been dipped in a mother’s tears. Her husband wrote 
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of her at this time, “ she was never herself after this great 
loss.” Yet'she never repined but moved about quietly,— 
seeking to make herself useful and thus to still the aching 
at her heart. Her husband took her to Bombay, thinkin 

that the sight of her old home and her own people aoald 
cheer her. But unfortunately the fatigue of the journey 
prostrated her completely, and she returned again a com- 
plete invalid. | : 

She passed several weeks at a hospital in Madras, and 
derived some temporary benefit from the treatment there. 
She was told however that the illness from which she 
suffered was one which must sooner or later prove fatal. 
This intelligence she received with her usual quiet 
strength and sweetness. 

In the year which followed she was deeply pained by 
the loss of several near relatives, especially by the death of 
her husband’s mother, and then by that of his father, 
to both of whom she had been tenderly attached, from the 
time when they had met her as a timid, shy girl and had 
made her feel at home in Madras. In spite of ill-health 
and sorrow, or perhaps to help her to bear both, she wrote 
continuously from this time. The history of her father-in- 
law’s conversion, which appeared first, contains some 
of her best writing. It was followed by some sketches 
of his wife’s life and of the good work in her schools in — 
Madras. Then Krupabai’s second story, “ Kamala,” was 
begun. The longing for expression must have been strong, 
for she had thought out some of the chapters whilst in the 
hospital in Madras, notably the one in which Rukma’s 
husband died of cholera. It was written with feverish 
eagerness for she feared she might not live to complete it. 
When too ill to hold a pen she would dictate, and some of 
the last chapters were dictated to her husband when her 
temperature was actually at 104°. “ Let me show that 
even asimple Indian girl can do something useful,” she 
pleaded, and this desire was granted to her. She lived to 
see “Kamala” appear in the same Journal whose Editors 
had recognized the merit of Saguna. 

This earnestness of purpose and the way in which she 
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turned her talents to account in a totally different field, 
when she found that of medicine barred to her By ill-health, 
betokened surely something very like genius,—a readiness 
to do the work nearest to hand, and an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. 

The greater portion of “ Kamala” was written at Coonoor 
in the Nilgiris, whither Krupabai had been taken, in 1898, 
in the hope that the cool air of the Hills might in some 
measure restore her strength. She was taken again to 
Coonoor in April last. The change did at first seem to revive 
her but only temporarily, and though tenderly nursed by 
her husband and his sister, her health continued to decline, 
and at one time her life was despaired of. Hercheerfulness — 
seems never to have forsaken her, and her strong faith 
burnt more brightly as death approached. She lived to 
return to Madras, but the sudden death of the sister who 
had tended her was ashock greater than in her feeble state 
she could bear, and the life which had long hung ona 
thread ended peacefully on the 8th August 1894. She 
lies beside her child, in a quiet unlovely cemetery, at 
‘Pursewaukam in Madras. 

Who can say what Krupabai might have achieved had her 
life been prolonged, and had ber fragile frame been strong 
in proportion to the soul within it? Her most poetic prose 
gave promise of the future poetess. Her books though 
written in a language foreign to her are worthy to take 
rank among English fiction for their exquisite description 
of scenery, their life-like delineation of character, and for 
the pure and earnest spirit which breathes in every line. 

‘Her wide and varied reading of English authors resulted 
in no servile imitation. On the contrary she seems to have 
absorbed and assimilated the thoughts of the poets she 
loved, until they became a part of herself and helped to 
make her what she was....The lyrics in The Princess she 
especially loved, and Tennyson’s last sweet poem :— 

‘Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me,’ 
seems to have been often on her lips before she died. 
¢Krupabai Satthianadhan has left no children to follow in 
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her footsteps, but her memory is a precious possession to 
all true daughters of India. It must fill them with hopes 
. that they may yet produce a beautiful and beneficent 
literature. It must fill them with gratitude,—a gratitude 
in which we English women share, for she has taught us 
to know and to love each other better.* 


TELUGUS. 


- OF all the Dravidian languages, Telugu is spoken over the largest 
area, and by the greatest number of people. It is current along the 
eastern coast from near to Madras to Chicacole, where it begins to 
yield to Oriya. Inland, it extends to about the middle of the penin- 
sula. The area may be roughly estimated at 100,000 square miles. 
In 1891 the namber speaking Telugu was nearly 20 millions. The 
eharacter is largely circular. 

The first missionaries to the Telugu people were the Rev. Messrs. 
Cran and Des Granges, sent out by the London Missionary Society. 
They commenced work at Vizagapatam in 1805. The Rev. S. D. 
Day, the first American Baptist Missionary to the Telugus, arrived in 
1836. The Rev. L. Jewett baptized the first convert in 1852. 

In 1893 there seem to have been connected with Telugu Missions 
99 Foreign Missionaries and 65,938 Church Members. The Baptist 
Missions report only Church Members. Other Missions give about 
35,000 Native Christians and adherents. The school returns are 
imperfect. The number of children reported at school is 12,339. 


10. Rev. M. Ratnam Garv. 


Mancaaca Ratnam Garv was Mr. Noble’s first Brabmin 
convert. He and his fellow-labourer, A. Bhushanam Garu, 
both: came ont from Hinduism together. The wives of 
Ratnam and Bhushanam afterwards joined them. Ratnam 
‘ Garu’s first wife was married to him in infancy, and there 
was great trouble in recovering her from her parents. It 
was done, strange to say, by the aid of a very high Brah- 
min, who was the priest of the family, and who argued 
from a Native standpoint, that “into whatever well the 
husband descended, into the same his wife should always 


* Abridged from a Memoir by Mrs. H. B. Grigg prefixed to Kumala. 
Saguna and Kamala, (each Re. 1. stiff bound and Rs. 1} cloth bound) 
are sold by Messre. Srinivasa, Varadachari & Co., Madras. The Story of a 
Conversion is sold at the Madras Tract Society’s Depédt, price 6 pies, 
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.’? A palanguin was brought, into which the wife 
willingly entered, and she was then quickly carried off and 
restored to her husband, and with her children made one 
of that happy family in Mr. Noble’s house. She after- 
wards became a true Christian, and only too soon was 
removed from her sorrowing husband. No matter who 
came to share Mr. Noble’s hospitality, the converts never 
were absent from his table, and I believe it was this close 
social intercourse with a man so godly and so able as Mr. 
Noble that made the converts what they were. Mr. 
Noble’s object was to make all his converts Native ministers 
to the Telugu people, and as he was a man of wonderful | 
tenacity of purpose, he was almost sure to carry out his 
object; but there were difficulties in the way of having 
them ordained. Though their services were much needed 
for the extension of the work, the Madras Corresponding 
Committee was unwilling to present them for Holy Orders 
without actual service in the field. After having worked 
in other districts, both were permitted to be once more 
with their spiritual father, who gave them theological 
instruction with the aid of the Rev. J. Sharp, the Rugby Fox 
Master in the Noble College. It was not easy to find 
time for their instruction along with the ever increasing 
labours of the school. Mr. Noble used to say “ my life is 
a scramble,” but he never spared himself, and there was 
no scamping of the preparation. His purpose was to 
equip worthily his two sons in the faith for the sacred 
ministry. He made Ratnam Garu a good Greek scholar. 
Their instruction was thorough, They were, I may say, 
“Vessels of gold sanctified for the Master’s use and ready — 
for every good work.’”? By asingular coincidence the first 
time they ever ministered was at the English service in 
Ellore. Ratnam Garu was a good preacher in English, 
and on the Shevaroys, at Masulipatam, and Ellore, his 
services were highly appreciated, when occasion served, 
by the European residents. In 1876 he was transferred 
to the mastership of the A. V. School in Bezwada, where 
he raised the school from a low atate of depression to a 
high one of efficiency. 
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While holding this honourable position, he was growing 
more and more in the esteem of his brother missionaries 
and of the Madras Corresponding Committee. The Bishop 
showed his regard for him by. appointing him one of his 
honorary chaplains, and it was no sinecure office, for it 
often brought along with it much translational and other 
work; but it was chiefly in the revision of the Telugu 
Book of Common Prayer that his services were invaluable. 
In a very large committee of Europeans and Natives, 
Ratnam Garu would at once detect the least sound, that 
was not pure Telugu, and there was no hesitation in his 
mind about cutting out all that was not according to pure 
Telugu idiom, besides giving much original help when 
words of a technical character were required. He was 
entirely free from caste prejudices, and had a large place 
in his heart for bis brethren from the Mala caste. From 
the first he was one with us in organizing the original 
constitution of the Telugu Provincial Council. He became 
our first Secretary and Vice-Chairman. In this respect, it 
will be difficult to fill his place. From the Bezwada High 
School he was promoted to the charge of the Masulipatam 
congregation, along with a portion of the original district. 
The Rev. W.G. Baker, after a while, broke down in health 
and had to leave India for good, and then Ratnam Garu 
was placed in charge of the whole district, and well and 
prosperously did he perform his duties. 

‘The Masulipatam district has seen three of its Mission- 
aries carried off by death. Mr. Sharkey, Bhushanam Garu, 
and now Ratnam Garu. It is certainly the most trying 
one in our Mission, and also the most difficult to manage. 
For six months in the year, most of the country is under 
water, the muddy roads and fields, the never ending water 
courses are something dreadful to travel over, and through 
it all our dear brother faithfully toiled, carrying the bless- 
ings of religion and the Christian sacraments to an ever- 
extending circle of believers, ruling well the church of God, 
and largely extending its borders. As our Bishop says in 
@ circular to the clergy in connection with the Intercession 
day, “‘he was doing the work of a European Missionary,” 
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and he was doing more than the work of one. Last year, 
Mr. Padfield had to go home, and Ratnam Garu, on the 
unanimous recommendation of the Missionary Conference, 
Mr. Padfield too being present, was appointed Acting 
Principal of the Training Iustitution, whilst Mrs. Ratnam 
took charge of the Sharkey Girls’ Memorial School. In 
the Training Institution and in the district, he was 
well helped by Mrs. Ratnam, who was originally educated 
in Mrs. Anderson’s school at Madras. Thus in the midst 
of his many and important labours the hand of death was 
laid suddenly upon him. The Mission staff was gathered 
together for the usual Wednesday prayer Meeting, and it 
fell to Ratnam Garu’s part to read the Missionary Litany 
which we use. He came to the petition “That Christ 
should be magnified by my body, whether it is by life or by 
death,” he stopped there, and Mr. Peel, seeing that he was 
not able to go on, took up the office, but closed almost 
immediately with the blessing. Directly he had done, 
Ratnam Garu fell down in a fit, and before half an hour 
had elapsed he was no more. 
. The following resolution was passed at the meeting of 
the Madras Corresponding Committee in November :— 
“While recording with unfeigned sorrow the sudden 
death of the Rev. Manchala Ratnam on the 10th of Nov- 
ember from heat apoplexy, and the severe loss which the 
Telugu Church and Mission have thereby sustained, the 
Corresponding Committee desire also to express their deep 
thankfulness to God for the bright example of personal 
piety, of ministerial faithfulness, and of wide influence for 
good, which this Telugu convert and servant of Christ has 
held forth with unbroken consistency throughout his Christ- 
ian career of thirty-four years. ...... As an English, 
Greek and Telugu scholar, he was a valued member of the 
Telugu Bible and Prayer Book Revision Committees ; and 
has helped to enlarge the amount of Telugu Christian 
Literature. The Committee are persuaded that Mr. 
Ratnam’s labours and character will long speak among his 
countrymen: and they earnestly pray that God will raise 
bp. many Telugu Christians—such as he—to glorify their 
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Divine Master and by the beanty of their lives, as well as 
by their words of truth, to attract multitudes of burdened 
and fainting souls to the Fountain of the waters of life. 
The Committee wish a copy of this Resolution to be sent to 
Mr. Ratnam’s widow, with the expression of their true 
Christian sympathy with her in this her great breavement, 
and the prayer that He who spoke to the heart of the. 
desolate widow of Nain will comfort her effectively in her 
sorrow.”* | 


11. P. Vewnxarya. 


P. Venxayya was born, he said, two years before the 
appearance of a very great comet, probably that of 1811. — 
When about 50 years of age he made the acquaintance of 
the Rev. T. Y. Darling, from whose sketch of his life the 
following is an abridgment. | 

One morning in'1859 Mr. Darling was preaching to a vast 
crowd that had assembled at Bezwada to celebrate the Siva 
Ratri festival. Among those present was Venkayya. He 
had come 28 miles on foot to this gathering iu the hope that 
he might meet some one who could tell him about God. 
He had heard that now and then a Christian guru was 
found preaching at festivals, and he thought that such 
might be found at Bezwada. 

What led Venkayya to desire to know about the true 
God? Ibree years before, he had been taught in a very 
remarkable manner to cast away his idols and to become a 
seeker after God. It was on this wise: One day in the 
presence of idol gods that were supposed to give deliverance 
from temporal calamity, a Hindu frievd standing near made 
the remark that he had ceased to believe in such gods since 
the time he had heard a Christian gura say that ‘such 
idols were the works of men’s own hands, because the 
village carpenter made them, and the painter bad painted 
them—eyes they have, but they cannot see; a mouth too, 
but they cannot speak, &c.”’? ‘Then and there Venkayya 
turned from idols to serve the living and true God; and 


* The foregoing sketch appeared in a Madras Newspaper. 
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began to seek for more knowledge of Him. The Hinda 
friend had told him also how the Christian guru had 
preached about the great God “ who dwelleth not in tem- 
‘ples made with hands,” who is the only true God. Ven- 
kayya now cried to God, and his prayer was, “‘ O Great God ! 
Who art Thou? Where art Thou? Show Thyself to me.” 
‘Three years passed over thus; no Christian guru fell in 
his way in the taluq where he lived, so remote was it from 
all the direct effort of that period. But those 3 years had 
not been void altogether of teaching to him. Missionaries 
were proclaiming the Gospel in adjoining districts, and what 
they said was often carried from mouth to mouth. Venkayya 
eagerly listened whenever there was an opportunity. He 
pondered over the things he heard, and dreamed about them. 
He realized even by dreams that God was teaching him in 
answer to prayer. A Christian tract also, that had been 
carried to his village which he heard read ‘(he could not then 
read himself), further enlightened him. It explained that 
the great God is Himself the Saviour of a lost world. He 
grasped the truth, and thenceforth his prayer took the 
form, ‘‘O Great God, the Saviour! show Thyself to me.” 
There was still another incident from which he gathered 
instruction. Some of his friends went to a Christian funeral. 
They told Venkayya how these Christians conducted them- 
selves, how they wept in their grief, yet did not act as the 
Hindus do, and the most wonderful thing of all others 
was that when they filled up the grave they comforted 
themselves with the thought that the departed one would 
rise again at the last day. Venkayya considered this a 
ig that such teaching came from God who alone gives 
e. 
It has been mentioned that Venkayya came to the festi- 
val at Bezwada. Wearied with the journey he sat down on 
¥ the bank of the river in which thousands were bathing. He 
was thinking to himself, ‘‘This water cannot cleanse from 
sin,’ when a priest accosted him with the words, “are you 
not going to perform your ablutions ?” thereby volunteering 
his help to say the mantras necessary on such an occasion, 
assured that he would receive his perquisite. ‘No, sir,” 
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answered Venkayya. “Do I need to bathe here? The 
water to-day is so fouled by the multitudes of people who 
are plunging into it, and stirring up the mud, that it is 
not capable of cleansing my filth from off my body; how 
can it possibly wash away my sins?” The priest asked in 
astonishment, ‘‘ Are you a Christian ?” ‘* No,” replied Ven- 
kayya, “I am nota Christian, but I desire to be one.” 
Afraid to be overheard, the priest whispered, “I will tell 
you of one who will make you a Christian. Go to the Chris- 
tian guru who lives in yonder house on the hill ; he will tell 
you how to become a Christian,”’ and then passed on. 

Some of Venkayya’s friends, who were not so tired, went 
among the crowd and heard a missionary telling about Jesus 
. Christ, the Saviour of the world. They said to themselves, 
‘Why, here is the very man that Venkayya was hoping 
to find.” When Venkayya heard this, he said, “‘ Come let 
us go at once to the Christian guru,” and forthwith they 
found their way to the Missionary’s bungalow. While they 
waited outside, Venkayya silently lifted up his heart to 
God. His friends did not know what he was doing, as 
he sat with his head between his knees. The prayer was, — 
““O Great God, the Saviour, show us this Guru.” 

When the Missionary asked in a kindly manner who they 
were, Venkayya, with outspread arms, came forward, say- 
ing “O Guru, we have come to see you, wishing: to know 
about God. Please tell us about the true God, the Saviour, 
of whom you know. My friends heard you this morning; 
I was not there, [ want to hear now for myself.” The Mis- 
sionary then told the story of Jesus and His love in dying 
for sinners. When he ceased, Venkayya rose to his feet, 
and with much emotion, crossing his hands on his bosom, 
looking up, said, ‘‘ This is my God, this is my Saviour. I 
have long been seeking for Him, now I have found Him. 
He is my Saviozr, I will serve Him.” 

After spexking with the men for some hours and praying 
with them, when about to take leave Venkayya asked the 
Missionary to come to their village. On the third day he 
came, where he was cordially welcomed by Venkayya and 
his friends, The Missionary remained several days teach- 
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ing both the people of the village and visitors from the 
neighbourhood. Opposition spravg up on the part of the 
Brahmans, and they tried to drive the Missionary from the 
village. ‘They said that he was interfering with their 
religion by teaching Christianity to their people, and that 
by so doing he was infringing the Queen’s Proclamation. 
They threatened to complain, and did so, to the Magistrate. 

When a day was fixed for the baptism of some of the 
people. The Missionary was told that the ropes of his tent 
would be cut and all. inside would be smothered to death ; 
but this threat was unheeded. There were baptized 
Venkayya, his wife and 5 children, and 16 men. When 
the last, named Jannah, was baptized, a cry was heard out- 
side. Jannah knew that it was his wife’s voice and cried 
“Stop her! stop her! she is going to the well.” She had 
tried to dissuade her husband from being baptized, 
threatening to drown herself. She was restrained, and a 
month afterwards she was baptized. 

Venkayya now diligently preached the Gospel in the 
villages far and near. He also tried to learn to read: this 
he found a hard task, especially as he was obliged to use 
glasses. His good memory, however, was a blessing to 
him, which he readily stored with God’s word, to be re- 
produced when he told of the Saviour. One great desire 
of his was to have a building where the Christians might 
meet to worship God. Venkayya gave the site; the 
Christians gave according to their means, and with a little 
help from outside a prayer-house was soon put up. 
During the week the building was used as a school for 
boys and girls. | 

While travelling about preaching, Venkayya sometimes 
met with rough treatment. Once at a village, called Gunda- 
pilly, while he was arguing with some Hindus about the 
Christian religion, a man from behind struck him a blow 
with a heavy stick, which threw him stunned to the ground. 
He was carried to the Missionary’s house apparently in a 
dyiag state, and was unconscious for more than an hour 
after he was knocked down. He bore all this with a true 
Christian spirit. His life was spared, and he often went 
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again to that village to tell of Christ, and to worship with 
the little band of Christians there. 

The Rev. J. Stone was afterwards appointed as Missionary 
to Raghavapuram, Venkayya’s village. A good church 
was wanted. In 1883 the Missionary wrote: “The founda- 
tions of the Church are just rising out of the ground ; the 
first stone was laid on April 9th by old Venkayya and my 
wife.” On March 5, 1885, it was opened for Divine 
service. Old Venkayya, afterwards, with tears in his eyes, 
and a heart full of emotion, said before Mr. Stone, “It is 
enough ; Lord, now lettest Thou, by poor and unworthy 
servant depart in peace.” 

A Missionary’s wife on March 17, 1891, wrote: 
“ Venkayya, wonderful to say, is still alive, and though 
rather blind, is wonderfully bright; he cannot get to 
church now, but he likes very much to have visits, and 
listen to a little reading and singing, and himself offers 
prayer with much fervour.” No one rejoiced more in the 
success of the Gospel than Venkayya. When he could no 
longer, from the infirmities of years, go about, he witnessed 
for Christ.from his cottage door. He died September 19th 
1891. He looked as he lay as though he had fallen asleap.* 

A few months afcer Venkayya’s death, the Missionary 
reported that the number of Christians was 2,945. 


KANARESE. 


CanarEsz, properly Kanadi or Karnatika, is spoken throughout the 
tableland of Mysore and northward as far as Beder in the Nizam’s 
Territory. It is also the prevailing language in Canara, on the 
Western Coast. The area may be roughly estimated at 65,000 square 
miles; in 1891 the language was spoken by about 9 millions. 


Mission work among the Canarese was commenced in 1810 by the 
Rev. John Hands, of the London Mission at Bellary. 

In 1893 there seem to have been 67 European Missionaries, 4881 
‘communicants, and 15,867 children under instruction. : 

The Rev. Samvuen Fuavet, of the London Mission, was a zealous 
and useful labourer; but at pregent sufficient materials are not 
available for a sketch of him. 


* Church Missionary Intelligencer. 
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12. ‘ Oxp Dawrat.” 


Before Daniel was baptised, bis name was Chikka; but 
he will be called Daniel from the commencementof this short 
sketch. He was born at Singmahalli, a village near 
Gubbi, about 55 miles north-west of Bangalore on May 4th 
1799, the day Seringapatam was taken by the English. 
Daniel’s father was a poor man, so that his son was never 
sent to school; and he was never able either to read or to 
write, but his life is so interesting that it well deserves to 
be recorded. 

One day when Daniel was about 10 years old and living 
with Vira Chikka his father at Gubbi, a relation came to 
him and said, * Vira Chikka, your father shut up our god- 
dess in a box and left it in his village, in care of the temple 
priest, and there she now remains. The goddess has had 
no worship paid to her from that time to this; she is angry, 
and a great calamity has, in consequence, come upon me and 
my family. Come now, let us fetch the goddess here and 
worship her.” The goddess was Lakshmi, supposed to 
bring wealth and prosperity. When little Daniel heard this 
proposal he said, ‘‘ The goddess. Lakshmi has blessed you 
with wealth ; but she has left us in poverty ; when she gives 
us prosperity we will worsbip her, but not till then.” Both 
Daniel’s father and the visitor looked angrily at the boy, but 
in the end the father decided not to send for the image. 

When Daniel was about 11 years old, he and his brothers 
and sisters were suffering from boils. A fortune-teller was 
asked by his parents what they should do to get rid of 
them. He said that the boils had come on account of their 
neglect of serpent worship. The parents therefore conse- 
crated two old stone idols made in the shape of serpents, 
and commenced the worship of them. Daniel thought that 
this was foolishness, and watching his opportunity broke 
each snake stone into two or three pieces, and threw them 
away. His father was exceedingly angry and said, “ Other 
gods may be false, but the serpent-god is not. His wrath 
will now be increased ; what calamity will happen to us, it 
is impossibl6 to say.” 
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After his father was a little calm, Daniel said to him, 
‘Father, I believe that this worshipping snakes and their 
stone images is all nonsense. Have patience; no calamity 
will happen: should any trouble come, I will in that case get 
two other images made, and let them receive regular wor- 
ship.” In a few days all the children got quite well, and 
the belief of his parents in snake worship died away. 

When Daniel was 19 years of age, as the family was 
poor, he wished to go to some other place where he would 
get on better. One of his uncles, a wealthy man, took him 
into his house, and set him to work on his farm. When 
Daniel wished to get married, his uncle paid all the expenses. 
With this uncle Daniel lived for many years. 

On the first September, 1836, Daniel, for the first time, 
heard the Gospel. Hitherto from his youth up, though he 
despised idol worship, he knew nothing about the one true 
God. On this day the Rev. T. Hodson, a Wesleyan Mis- 
sionary, gave a short address on the way of salvation, the 
first ever preached in Gubbi. In April, the following year, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodson went to live at Gubbi. Among their 
visitors was Daniel, which led Mr. and Mrs. Hodson to go 
to see Daniel’s village, Singmahalli. No English lady had 
ever been there before, so that soon nearly all. the people 
of the village were gathered together, to whom Mr. Hodson 
gave a short address. 

Daniel’s disbelief in idol worship has been mentioned. 
His influence and that of the missionaries led to its exten- 
sive abandonment at Singmahalli. The idol.worshipped was 
named Runga. When asked why he was now neglected, 
the people answered, ‘ You (meaning the missionaries) told 
us that the god did not protect us, but that we protected the 
god ; that if we only left him alone, we should see that he 
could not take care of himself; and if he could not take 
care of himself, how could he take care of us? Now we 
thought that was a sensible remark, and so we resolved to 
see whether he could take care of himself or not; for we 
felt certain that if he could not take care of himself, it wag 
out of the question that he could like care of us. Accord- 
ingly we discontinued puja. ‘We soon found he could not 
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keep the lamp burning, nor the garlands fresh, nor the’ 
temple clean, nor do a single thing for himself. The lamp 
went out, the flowers withered; the temple became dirty ; 
and then (they added laughing) “ the roof fell in, just over 
his head, and there he sat tamely under it; so we saw 
. very well he could not take care of himself.” On inquiry 
afterwards about the pujari, a young man replied, “QO, he 
has gone to the fields with the cattle; now.that the 
temple is given up, he must do something for his stomach.” 

In the beginning ‘of 1843 Daniel showed an increased 
interest in Christianity. The missionaries had established 
a school at Singonahalli, and visited it regularly to examine 
the boys. Daniel used frequently to sit in the school listen- 
ing to the lessons, and though he was never able to read 
himself, he had his children taught, and made them read 
the Scriptures to him day by day for many years. He had 
a retentive memory and good common sense, so that he 
obtained a fair acquaintance with the teaching of both the 
Old and New Testaments. The fear of persecution kept 
him from making a profession of Christianity, but under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, at last he determined to 
give up all for Christ. Bofore his baptism he was warned 
of the trials awaiting him, and exhorted to watchfulness and 
prayer. To this Daniel replied, “I believe that in every 
difficulty God will be my protector ; by Divine help I shall 
be able to endure.” 

‘On the day fixed for Daniel’s baptism a large number 
assembled in the church, including several of his relatives. 
When the Missionary was about to make use of the water 
for baptism the people near were afraid that a drop or two 
of the water might by chance fall on them, making them 
Christians against their will. Seized with a panic they 
rushed out, and others followed, so that the doorway was 
soon blocked up. Some scrambled out at the windows. 
When quiet was restored, the missionary proceeded with the 
baptism. Daniel met with no serious persecution from his 
heathen neighbours after his baptism. Perhaps having no 
love for idolatry, they may have approved of Daniel’s con- 
duct in embracing Christianity. 
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In 1851 Daniel met with a sore trial. On account of the 
heavy debt of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, Gubbi had 
tobe given up as & Mission Station, and all the buildings sold. 
Daniel was now derided.. His reply was, ‘God will not 
forsake me. When I was an enemy, He protected me and 
took care of me; and now I am His child, will He forsake 
me? Never.” His wife also comforted him saying, ‘“ We 
are called to bear all these reproaches for Christ’s sake, 
and He will support us under them.” 

Daniel remained faithful to his profession, and efter a few 
years the mission was resumed. Up to the year 1864, one 
building at Singonapalli had served the double purpose of 
chapel and school-room. Daniel thought there ought to be 
two buildings ; so he resolved to erect a school-room at his 
own expense, and give it to the mission as a thank-offering 
to the Lord for a good harvest. When he mentioned this 
to the missionary, he suggested that it would be better to 
keep the present building for school purposes, and erect a 
new chapel. Daniel had set apart Rs. 40. This would not 
build a chapel, but with help from a few friends, the chapel 
was built. : 

When Daniel was over 70 years of age, he said to a 
friend : “‘ It has pleased God to take my wife to Himself, 
and I am now an aged pilgrim near my journey’s end. I 
have been spared to see my children’s children, even to the 
third generation. I commit them all to the hand of the 
great God whom I serve. I pray that He will bless them, ’ 
keep them all in the way to heaven, and that I may meet 
them all in glory. May He help me to wait patiently here 
until He shall call me into heaven through the merit of 
my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. God bless the mission- 
aries and the mission work abundantly.” 

Daniel lived till he was nearly 80 years of age. He became 
gradually more and more feeble, and for many weeks before 
he died was blind and nearly deaf. When a missionary 
called:on him, he muttered a few short sentences, and then 
after a long pause he said distinctly, “‘O Jesu, take me to 
Thyself, take me to Thyself.” 

Not long afterwards he died while the missionaries were 
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away from Gubbi. On the day of his death he appeared to 
be much better; his hearimg and his sight were partially 
restored. He could see any one moving about the room. 
In the morning, being conscious that he was dying, he 
asked that all his people might come around him, and 
when they had assembled, he exhorted them all to follow 
him to heaven. He said, ‘“‘ Give my salam to the Mission- 
aries, and tell them I die happy ; my heart is full of love 
to God.” ‘ And when he had said this, he fell asleep.* 


13. Rev. Hermann ANANDARAO KaunpINya. 


On the lst February 1893 the Rev. Hermann Anandarao 
Kaundinya, late of Anandapur in Coorg, a pensioned 
missionary of the Basel Mission, breathed his. last at Kaity 
on the Nilgiris. Born at Mangalore on the 20th March 1825, 
as the son of a well-to-do pleader of the caste of Sarasvat 
Brahmans, he received his first impressions of Christianity 
in the Anglo-Vernacular Mission School in Mangalore. 
There he came one morning in 1843 to Mr. Moegling, with 
a message from Mr. Anderson, the judge. Mr. Moegling, 
who was very busy at the time, gave him a newly arrived 
English Almanac to read, in which Anandarao read the 
‘story of a Grecian king who, in order to maintain his law, 
had one eye of his son and one of his own plucked out. 
The story was given in illustration of God’s plan of salva- 
tion for mankind. Anandarao was struck and shed tears. 
He came back to Mr. Moegling, asking him what story that 
was. Mr. Moegling looked at him, and saw he had come to 
open his heart to him. He called him in, explained the 
story, and pointed out to him the way of salvation, as the 
only way in which the holy God could remain just, and 
yet justify sinners. Anandarao was much moved ; he shed 
tears, and when Mr. Moegling told him of the riches of the 
mercy of Christ, who gga all sinners and forgives all 
their sins, he laughed. The missionary saw that those 
tears and that laugh were of the right sort, and asked him 





* Abridged from Old Daniel, by the Rev. T. Hodson, Kelly. 
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to confess his sins before the Lord. He hesitated, but at 
last opened his heart, and then the victory was gained. 
The two prayed together, and Mr. Moegling gave thanks ta 
God for the manifestation of His grace through the spirit 
of Christ in the newly-born brother. ‘ Are you prepared ??? 
he asked him, “for the troubles which the open confession 
of Christ will bring upon you?” He said “No, but God 
will help me.” On the 6th January 1844 he was baptized 
with twa other young Brahmans, who had before been 
inclined to become Christians, but had been kept back by 
Anandarao. By his conversion Anandarao was separated 
from his family ; his affianced wife was kept away from him 
for eight years, but Mr. Moegling ‘was as a father and 
brother to him. The three Brahman lads seemed to be the 
first fruits only of a rich harvest, to gather which Anandarao 
was to assist. The Home Committee at Basel would have 
preferred to have him educated in India as a preacher of 
the Gospel in his own land, but Mr. Moegling’s plan was. 
different ; he took his ‘son’ to Basel in winter, 1845-46, 
where Anandarao, now ‘Hermann,’ spent five years in the 
mission college. After having received ordination in 1851, 
he returned to India, and became Mr. Moegling’s assistant 
in the theological seminary in Mangalore. ‘His wife 
- Lakshmi at last joined him, but would not hear of becoming 
a Christian, and up to her very end, which took place after 
18 months, remained a devout worshipper of Rama. 

In December 1860, Mr. Kaundinya married Miss Maria 
Reinhardt, a native of Germany, who now, with eight gurvi- 
ying children, is mourning his loss. At Mangalore his work 
was in the theological seminary and the Anglo-Vernacular 
school, the Mangalore native church, as well as preaching 
to the heathen in town and in the district. As his intimate 
acquaintance with several languages of his native country, 
such as Konkani (his native language), Kanarese, Tulu, 
Hindustani and Sanskrit, as well as with English, German, 
Latin, Greek and Hebrew seemed to particularly fit him 
for literary work, he was much occupied with this branch 
of Mission-work. He translated into Canarese, or com- 
posed in that language, a considerable number ef school- 
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books and tracts, which are still in extensive use m our 
‘mission. In 1853 Mr. Moegling began a mission in the 
province of Coorg, where gradually a number of families of 
the slave caste were baptized. He found it necessary to 
settle these poor people in a separate village and to find 
work for them. Mr. Kaundinya had inherited some 
property from his father, and resolved to buy a piece of 
waste land and jungle, on which in 1857 about 20 Christian 
families settled down, Mr. Kaundinya becoming their 
landlord. That was the origin of our station Anandapur. 
Mr. Kaundinya remained at Mangalore till 1869, chiefly 
engaged in itinerancy, but his own estate in Coorg, where 
a coftee plantation had been begun, which, after a pros- 
perous beginning, became a heavy burden to him, required 
his presence. He was transferred to Anandapur in 1869 
as pastor of the native church and itinerant missionary, 
superintending at the same time his estate. In 1881 he 
was pensioned, though remaining in connection with the 
Basel Missionary Society and working for them. In 1891 
he was appointed as a member of the Canarese Bible Revis- 
ion Committee, to which he has been of great value by ex- 
tensive linguistic attamments. It was while he was occupied 
with the revision of the Gospel of St. John, that his last 
illness, pneumonia, attacked him at Kaity on the Nilgiris, » 
where he and Mrs. Kaundinya had repaired for a change. 
He died in peace, commending his widow and children into 
the hands of their Father in heaven. One of his daughters 
is engaged in the Master’s service in India. Though the 
abundant harvest which Mr. Moegling and others expected, 
when he was permitted to gather this first fruit, is not come 
yet, we know that it willcome. And then both, they that. 
sowed and they that reap, will rejoice together.* 


* From the Basel German Mission Report for 1893. 
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MALAYALIS, 


Malayalam is an ancient offshoot of Tamil, though now a good 
deal altered. It is spoken along the south-west coast of India, from 
near Trevandrum to Chandragiri, near Mangalore. The name means 
“‘mountain region.” In Sanskrit the country is called Kerala. 
The language is spoken by about 5} millions. 

Christianity is said to have been first brought to India by Indian 
merchants who traded with Alexandria. Syrian Christians settled 
on the south-west coast of India at an early period. The Indian 
princes granted extensive privileges tothe Christian colonists, and 
they multiplied. When the Portuguese came to India, they used 
every effort to bring them over to the Romish Church. A number 
yielded, but others stood firm. 

Protestant Missions in the Malayalam country were commenced 
by the Church Mission in 1816 ; followed in 1821 by the London Mis- 
sion ; aud in 1839 by the Basel Mission. 

In 1893 there were 40 Foreign Missionaries, 12,674 Church Mem- 
bers, 45,056 Native Christians and Adherents, and 14,357 Scholars. 


14, Tue Rev. Jacos Rama Varma, 


The Converted Prince. 


Prince Rama Varma was the second of eight children of 
Veera Kerala, Maharajah of Cochin at the beginning of the 
resent century. Rama Varma was born on November 
Beth, 1814, in the palace of Tirupunitharay. His mother 
dedicated him to the family god, according to the custom 
of the race, and educated him in all branches of Sanskrit 
literature and philosophy. The progress which he made may 
be judged from the fact that by the time he was 13 years 
old he had mastered the Tharkasangraha and could calcu- 
late eclipses. He pleased his father, who was a staunch 
Vaishnava, by going thrice through the rather painful cere- 
mony of Mudradharanam. | 
When Rama Varma was 14 years of age, his father died, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, who commenced to mal- 
treat his uncle’s family, which made them leave the court 
and reside at Vypeen for 3 years. The management of the 
household falling to the lot of Rama Varma, his time was 
thus entirely occupied. In 1831, through the intercession of 
‘Colonel Morrison, a reconciliation was effected, and the 
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family returned to Tirupunitharay. Here the prince resumed 
his study of Hinduism. In addition to reading the Puranas 
and committing to memory many mantras, he l¢d a retired 
life, never mixing with others,and refusing to wear any orna- 
ments under the belief that this would secure heaven. But 
even the life of an ascetic failed to satisfy his soul, and 
circumstances soon happened which made hia faith in Hin- 
duism crumble. : 

The Brahman priest who officiated at the family temple 
suddenly absconded, robbing the idol of all its jewels to the 
value of nearly Rs. 15,000. Notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the police and in spite of Rama Varma’s incessant pray- 
ers to the plundered god to help the police, the thief was 
never apprehended. Shortly after this, the gold image of 
Vishnu, the property of the deceased Rajah, was stolen 
by another Brahman. All investigation to trace the thief 
proved fruitless. These two incidents led the prince to con- 
clude that idols are mere toys, incapable of protecting 
themselves, much less their worshippers. Since then he 
gave up the habit of going to the temples, though often 
importuned by his relatives, including his beloved mother. 
Nevertheless, he continued his theological studies as usual. 

About this time a copy of the Malayalam version of the 
New Testament was presented by a pious ship-captain to 
his brother, who, taking it to Rama Varma, asked him to 
compare it with the Hindu Sastras. He set to work at 
once, but the genealogical list in the first chapter of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was so foreign to his taste, that he laid 
it aside, presuming that the whole book was of a similar 
character. If ever he again took up the book, it was only 
when his friends visited him, and that too simply to amuse 
elie with the strange-sounding names mentioned in that 
chapter. 

hen Rama Varma was 16, his Upanayanam, or thread 
wearing ceremony, was performed. This ceremony and 
the death immediately afterwards of a young girl in the 
family made him think seriously of his future state. So, 
once more he began a deep and searching study of philo- 
sophy. Thus a few more years rolled on, till a cousin of 
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his who had been studying at Kottayam came home to 
spend his holidays with Rama Varma. This boy advised 
him to go with him to Kottayam, join.the school, and learn 
English. Rama Varma wished to study the language, but he 
preferred going to Cochin where Mr. Ridsdale had started 
a school, Accordingly in August 1834, in his twentieth 
year, he weat to Cochin, and got himself admitted in the 
- Mission School. The prayers conducted by Mr. Ridsdale, in 
the school and his Scripture lessons delighted the prince, 
though much of them he did not understand. One day, the 
Missionary had occasion to refer to idols and their priestly 
guardians. With his remarks on their character Rama 
Varma heartily concurred, and was strengthened in the 
belief that they are worthless—a belief that took root in 
him ever since the robberies already mentioned. The same 
day Mr. Ridsdale presented him with a copy of the New 
Testament, asking him to make an honest study of the 
book, commencing with the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
He read the Epistle over and over again, till he almost got 
it by heart. | 

One Sunday Rama Varma went to the church at Cochin, 
accompanied by a Konkani Brahman. The sermon 
preached that day was on the last verse of the 58rd Chap- 
ter of Isaiah : ‘‘ He made intercession for the transgressors.” 
It had such an effect on Rama Varma that he began to feel 
that Jesus Christ was his intercessor too. This was the 
turning point of his life. Since then a desire to become 
. an open disciple of Jesus sprang up in him, but the fear of 
the world checked its growth, and he contented himself 
with being a Christian at heart. A few months afterwards, 
while he was on his way back to Cochin from home, 
whether he had gone to spend a few days of recess, a 
severe storm threatened to capsize the boat in which he was 
sailing. After setting foot once more on land, which he 
more than once in the night gave up hopes of treading on 
again, the first thing he did was to expregs his desire to 
be baptised to the pastor in charge of the native congrega- 
tion. The following Sunday was fixed for his baptism. 
The Brahman cook of the prince got scent of it, and secretly 
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informed the prince’s mother. She thereupon immedi- 
ately recalled him to Tirupunitharay, thus defeating his 
purpose for the time being. But God was merciful to him 
once more. He chastened him with a boil on his belly, 
and when the doctors prondunced it incurable, the prince 
made a vow that he would openly profess Christ in the 
event of his getting healed. He was heard, and this he 
afterwards acknowledged in the following words: ‘The 
merciful Lord heard my prayers and healed me.” 

On regaining a little strength, he took leave of his-mother 
and relatives for the last time, and reached Cochin on a 
Saturday. The next day, being the Sth of April, 1835, he 
was baptized along with the Konkani Brahman, with the 
names of Jacob and John respectively. The sacred thread 
was broken, and he dined on that day with Europeans. 
The whole country was in an uproar as soon as the news 
had spread. Crowds of people assembled in the Mission 
compound to see the son of the late Raja now turned a 
Christian: and if possible to persuade him to go back with 
them. But Rama Varma, who was filled with joy, took the 
opportunity to preach to them Christ crucified. Among 
the visitors were bis uncle and a brother. The former 
went back as he came, heaping up curses on the head of 
his nephew. The latter had come with a dagger ‘in his 
hand to stab him; but when the brothers met the old 
affection returned, the weapon dropped, and both burst 
into tears. They spent some time in each other’s company, 
the one pleading for Christ, the other beseeching his now-. 
Christian brother to go home with him. Rama Varma 
was firm, and so his brother returned to Tirupunitharay, 
giving him some money. Thus pecuniary assistance he 
continued till Rama Varma left Malabar. 

Rama Varma lived with Mr. Ridsdale for two years, 
during which period his spiritual growth was hindered as 
Mr. Ridsdale was beset with too many concerns to attend to 
him. He they opened his mind to the Rev. Joseph Fenn, 
‘who said to him: “God does not look into the book, but 
into your heart. You may read the Common Prayer, but 
‘the words contained therein must proceed from the depth 
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of your heart.’ These words gave Rama Varma new 
views of prayer, and he followed Mr. Fenn’s advice with 
much benefit. 

In 1837, Rama Varma took leave of Mr. Ridsdale and 
went to Madras, where he was admitted into Bishop Corrie’s 
Grammar School. Here he studied for three years under 
the care of two pious gentlemen. One evening Rama Varma 
was out for a walk with another Malayalam Christian, 
named Maramanna Mathan, afterwards Mar Athanasius, a ° 
bishop of the Syrian Church. On their way back two 
European gentlemen, seated on the terrace of a_house not 
far from their school, called them into the house, and on 
going up the gentlemen took them into the drawing room, 
and after a long conversation with them concerning Christ 
and his wonderful love, the gentlemen invited the young 
men to pray with them. The evening was one of the happiest 
that Rama Varma ever enjoyed. The two gentlemen were 
the Revs. John Anderson and R. Johnson, of the Scottish 
Mission. To Rama Varma’s surprise, fault was found with 
his joining iu prayer with Christians of another Church. 
This, with unkind treatment which he afterwards received, 
made him prepare to return to Cochin. 

Just then Mar Athanasius started for Antioch, and the 
prince, desirous of seeing Jerusalem, accompanied him as 
far as Belgaum. Here they were kindly received by the 
Christians, who reported their arrival to the Rev. Joseph 
Taylor, the Missionary in charge. That good man re- 
commended them not to proceed on their journey till the 
monsoon was over. They saw the wisdom of this, and 
agreed. Mar Athanasius was appointed a teacher in a boys’ 
school, and Rama Varma a private tutor to Mr. Taylor’s 
children. When the rains were over, Mar Athanasius left 
for Antioch, but Rama Varma could not accompany him as 
he was attacked with ophthalmia. When he got well he 
was taken into Mr. Taylor’s house, and for 18 months 
afterwards he continued as tutor to his children and 
superintendent of a poor house. During this time he 
profited greatly from intercourse with Messrs. Taylor ang 
Beynon, two excellent missionaries. Here too he hag 
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ample scope for making himeelf useful. Every Sunday 
morning he used to teach the Bible to the school children ; 
on Sunday and Wednesday evening he had to conduct the 
Tamil services in the charch ; he had also occasionally to 
preach in Canarese. Rama Varma wishing to leave Bel- 
gaum, by the advice of Mr. Taylor started by sea for 
Mangalore; but a storm drove the vessel to Tellicherry. 
, There Rama Varma landed avd proceeded at once to 
Cannanore, an important military station. ‘I'he saree 
in charge was the Rev. Samuel Hebich, to whom, a wee 
after his arrival, Rama Varma was introduced. Mr. Hebich, 
@ very useful missionary, saw in Rama Varma a zealous 
Christian, and in a few months he was appvinted a Catechist 
in the Mission. In February, 1844, he married a girl from 
the Mission Boarding School. 

The services in the Mission Chapel were conducted in 
those days both in English and Malayalam simultaneously. 
The Native congregation numbered only about.a hundred, 
but the Chapel was crowded with European soldiers and 
EKurasians. Mr. Hebich preached in English, while his 
sermons were translated into Malayalam by Rama Varma. 
When others preached in Malayalam, he had to render the 
sermon into English. This was done not only on Sundays, 
but on week-days. While thus employed, Rama Varma had 
‘to write much in defence of his faith against the attacks 
of the Hindus. This continued till 1854, when he was 
greatly assisted by a convert who had an extensive know- 
ledge of Hinduism. : 

In 1856 Rama Varma was taken into the ranks of 
European missionaries by the Home Committee, and on the 
3rd September he was ordained in the Cannanore Mission 
chapel. The chapel was crowded both with Natives and 
Europeans. The Kola Raja of Chirakel, accepting the 
invitation of the ‘Great Padre Sahib,’ as Mr. Hebich was 
called, came to the chapel in hie state palanquin attended 
by his retainers. The Raja was so much moved by the 
sermons of Hebich and Rama Varma, that three days after- 
wards he embraced Christianity, 

At his ordination Rama Varma was only 42 years of age, 
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and was of such robust constitution that he might be 
expected to live for many years. But Providence decreed 
it otherwise. Next year there was a severe outbreak of 
small pox in Cannanore. Among those attacked was & 
young man, of considerable attainments, who was a good 
friend of Rama Varma, and who wished to become a 
Christian. In spite of the warnings given by his friends, 
Rama Varma frequented the house of the dying man, and 
caught the infection. In a few days he breathed his last, 
and was buried amid the lamentations of multitudes, both 
Christians and non-Christians. | 

Rama Varma had no children though married for 12 years. 
His widowed wife followed him to the grave a few years later. 

Thus ended the short but glorious career of a man who 
was great both by his deeds and his descent.* 


BENGALIS. 


BencGatt, next to Hindi, is the language spoken by the greatest 
number in India. The Bengalis amount to nearly 42 millions: one 
in every 7 of the inhabitants of India is a Bengali. 

Bengal formed one of the 5 outlying kingdoms of Aryan India. 
It includes the lower courses of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, and 
is chiefly a large rice-producing plain. The numerous rivers yield 
@ plentiful supply of fish, which forms an important article of food. 

The Bengalis have passed through different phases. Forty years 

, they were the leaders in social and other reforms: under the 
influence of false patriotism, there is now a re-actionary movement 
among some. Everything Indian is right, because it is Indian; 
that anything is foreign, is regarded as a sufficient condemnation. 

Some of the most distinguished Indians in modern times have 
been Bengalis. Among them may be specially mentioned Rammo- 
hun Roy and Keshub Chunder Sen, the. greatest Indian religious 
reformers of the century. 

Missions.—John Kiernander, of the Danish Mission, Cuddalore, 
was the first Protestant Missionary to Bengal. He went to Calcutta 
in 1758. Carey landed in 1793. The London Missionary Society 
sent out its first Missionary in 1798; the Church Missionary Society 
began work in Calcutta in 1815. Dr. Duff, who landed in 1830, 
gave a great impulse to English education. 

- In 1890 there were in Bengal about 90 European and Eurasian 
Missionaries, 8,155 Communicants and 25,401 Native Christians. 








* Abridged from a sketch in The Christian Patriot, 1890. 
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15. Krisuna PAt. 


Keisona PA was one of the earliest Bengali converts. 
He was born in a part of Chandernagore, called Bura 
Gram, about the year 1764. His father’s name was Moo- 
lukchund P4l, his mother’s Nulita. Agreeably to the 
customs of the Hindoos, he followed his father’s trade, 
which was that of a carpenter. - 

Krishna was, for some time, the disciple of the Malpara 
Gosain, but afterwards became a follower of Ram Churn 
P4l, of Ghospara, the leader of the Karta-Bhoja sect. 
While he thus spent his time, he was taken severely ill, 
when a person from Ghospara visited him, and told him 
that if he would become the follower of the true goorco, 
he should then get over this affliction. He consented 
to this; upon which the visitor taught him the first 
initiatory incantation, “O Kurta, the moon, the great 
Lord, I walk and speak at thy pleasure, thou art with me, 
and I am fed with whatever you feedest me.”’ Some time 
after he had received this incantation, he was restored 
to health, and he then became a gooroo himself, teach- 
ing many others the same incantation and making them 
his eet In this way he spent sixteen years of his life. 

One day as he was going to the market, he met Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Brunsdon, preaching the 
gospel. Dr. T'homas called to him and enquired where the 
Brahman’s school was. He answered, “At Bullubpore,” 
Dr. T. then said, “Can I go and return in an hour?” 
Krishna P4l said, “No.”? The missionary then told him, 
he would proclaim glad tidings, and asked him to attend. 
Krishna consented and heard the glad tidings of 
salvation through the death of Jesus Christ. The word 
then spoken had the effect of making Krishna think 
upon his course of life. “I then considered,” said he, 
‘‘that no shastra made an end of sin, and even among 
the people of Ghospara, there was no provision for the 
pardon of sin. I began daily to examine into this amongst 
my friends and relations, and to be thoughtful how to get 
acquainted with the missionaries.”’ He was struck with the 
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Bible: it seemed to be the Word of God! Hearing it from 
Europeans added not a little to his surprise: hence he 
could not help talking of it to his companions. 

A circumstance now happened in connexion with which 
the Lord showed himself particularly gracious to him. As 
he was going to bathe in his tank, his foot slipped, and by 
the fall he dislocated his right arm. In the midst of his 
afflictions he was informed that there was a doctor on the 
Mission premises, at Serampore, to whom he could apply . 
for aid. On this he sent his daughter and the child of a 
friend to beg that the doctor might come and see him. 
The missionaries were at that time going to breakfast. 
The doctor seeing the two children, and learning from them 
the nature of their errand, immediately accompanied them 
to the house. 

The same afternoon, Dr. Thomas and Mr. Marshman 
went to his house with tracts, which they distributed to the 
sick man and also to the bystanders to read. “In this 

aper,” said Krishna, “I read that he who confesseth and 
orsaketh his sins, and trusteth in the righteousness of 
Christ, obtains salvation. The next morning Mr. Carey 
came to see me, and after enquiring how I was, told me to 
come to his house, that he would give me some medicine, 
by which, through the blessing of God, the pain in my arm 
would be removed. I ‘went and obtained the medicine, 
and through the mercy of God, my arm was cured. From 
this time I made a practice of calling at the Mission house, 
where Mr. Ward and Mr. Felix Carey used to read and 
expound the Holy Bible to me. One day Dr. Thomas ask- 
ed me, whether I understood what I heard from Mr. Ward 
and Mr. Carey. I said I understood that the Lord Jesus 
Christ gave his life up for the salvation of sinners, and 
that I believed it, and so did my friend Gokool. Dr. T. 
said, ‘Then I can call you brother—come and let us eat 
together in love.’ At this time the table was set for 
luncheon, and all the missionaries and their wives, and I, 
and Gokool, sat down and ate together.” It was reported — 
all over the town of Serampore by the servants, that 
Krishna and Gokool had eaten with the sabibs, and had 
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“become Huropeans;” and when these two converts were 
returning home they were ill-used by the populace. 

Krishna’s connexions now went to his house, and carried 
away his eldest daughter. Dr. Thomas hearing of this, 
took two of his daughters to his house, leaving the young- 
est only with the father. The greatest excitement then 
prevailed throughout the town. Krishna and his wife were 
taken by his neighbours before the magistrate, who in- 
. quired of them what fault they had committed. The answer 
was, that Krishna had eaten with Kuropeans and become 
one himself. He told them he could do nothing, but they 
had better take them before the governor, which was done 
but with the like success. The governor told them that 
Krishna had not become a Huropean, but a Christian, and 
had done right, and that he would answer all demands 
against him and forbade any to injure him: he also had his 
daughter restored to him. 

Being foiled in this attempt to persecute the newly. 
made converts, the relations and other people deter- 
mined to disguise themselves as robbers, and murder 
both Krishna and Gokool, to prevent their destroying the 
caste of others. In this also they were prevented carrying 
their intention into execution, for the governor sent a 
sepoy to guard their house. 

Two days after, Gokool, Krishna, Krishna’s wife and 
wife’s sister, and Felix Carey, son of Dr. Carey were 
accepted by the church, and on the first Sabbath day of 
January, 1801, Krishna and Mr. F. Carey were baptised ; . 
, Gokool and the two women, through bashfulness, would 
not consent to baptism yet. 

After this Krishna and Gokool were sent to Jessore to 
publish the gospel to their countrymen. They returned to 
Serampore, and a year afterwards Krishna was sent again 
on the same errand, accompanied by Mr. Marshman, 
Seetaram, and Kooveer. He undertook various journeys to - 
Gunga Sagar, Dinagepore, Benares, &. and then settled 
in Calcutta, where he remained five years. Here he used 
to preach in rotation in twenty houses, and occasionally in 
different parts of the city. By the desire of the missionaries 
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he then went with a native brother to Sylhet. -In his 
journey he stopped and preached at Dacca. Proceeding 
thence, be made the word known at Ajwere and Baitool. 
At Sylhet he preached and distributed tracts. The Judge 
of that place wished him to take an expedition into the 
Khasi country; he did so, and met with great success ; four 
sepoys and two natives of the Khasi country, and a native 
of Assam were by his instrumentality converted. After 
this he took a journey to Cutwa, Beerbhoom, and Berham- 
ore. 
: In consequence of distresses in his family, which had 
embittered many of his last days, Krishna was anxious to 
g° and live in some quiet retreat, where he might speak of 
is Saviour, and end his days in peace. In the midst of 
these cogitations, on the 21st August, 1822, in the forenoon, 
he was attacked by cholera, and though his relations 
neglected too long to apply for medicine, yet at first the 
disurder seemed to give way to medical application. 
Krishna lingered through the following day, edifying all 
around him by his entire resignation ; by the sweet tran- 
quillity which illuminated hisaged and languid countenance; 
and by the many refreshing words which he delivered 
respecting bis own safety und blessedness in Christ. 

When asked about his attachment to Christ, he said, 
‘Where can a sinner go, but unto Christ?” And when 
the same question in another form was put to him, he said, 
“Yes, but He loves me more than I love Him.” The same 

uestion was put a short time before he expired, by one of 
© missionaries, when he nodded assent, and laid his hand 
on his heart, but was unable to speak. _ 

The total absence of the fear of death was most con- 
spicuous ; when exhorted to take medicine, he objected to 
it as unnecessary and fruitless. But being pressed, he 
pea still positively forbidding them to give him 

udanum, as it would produce insensibility and put a 
period to those comforts which he then enjoyed. He beg- 
ged that those who prayed for and with bim would not pray 
for his recovery ; and once or twice he asked if the grave 
had been prepared. He appeared to have conquered all 
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his worldly attachments, declaring that he did not wish to 
remain any longer in this thorny world: that his Saviour. 
had sent his messenger for him, and he wished to go. 

Nor was Krishna, in these his last moments, unmindful 
of the cause of Christ in Bengal. He declared to those 
around him, that all he had, he had received from Christ ; 
and that it was his desire that it should be given back to 
Christ, and devoted to the spread of his gospel. Poor man! 
he had nothing to leave except the chapel he had built near 
his own dwelling ; but the wish to make some return to the 
Redeemer proved, that he was sensible that the gospel 
introduced to his attention by Dr. Thomas, so many years 
ago, had done great things for him. Thus he died in peace, 
fixing all his trust in the Lord Jesus Christ.* 

Krishna P4l was the author of the hymn, the English 
translation of which is still sometimes sung in public 
worship : 


O Thou, my soul, forget no more 
The Friend who all thy misery bore ; 
Let every idol be forgot, 

But, O my soul, forget him not. 


Infinite truth and mercy shine 

In Him, and He Himself is thine; 

And canst thou then, with sin beset, 

Such charms, such matchless charms, forget ? 


Ah! no; till life itself depart, 

His Name shall cheer and warm my heart; 
And, lisping this from earth I'll rise, 

And join the chorus of the skies. 


Ah ! no, when all things else expire, 
And perish in the general fire, 

This Name all others shall survive, 
And through eternity shall live. 


* Oriental Christian Biogruphy. Vol. I. pp. 183-136.- 
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16. Korras Caunper Mooxersee. 


Koilas Chunder Mookerjee was a native of a village, 
about 24-.miles west of Calcutta. His father, a Kulin 
Brahman, held occasional service under Government, 
chiefly in the office of Darogah, and he seems to have been 
desirous of promoting his son’s welfare, according to the 
views of a bigoted but kind Hindu parent. In 1883, when 
Koilas was twelve years of age, he entered Dr. Duff’s 
lustitution in Calcutta. He was a willing and attentive 
scholar from the first ; and he seemed always animated by 
an amiable desire to please those who taught him, rather 
than by a love of praise, or by the strife of ‘ambitious 
competition. He was fond of school; so that when occa- 
sionally his father withdrew him from it, he never ceased 
dunning him, until sent back to the place of bis delight. 

Koilas himself gave the following account of the change 
which took place in his religious views :— When I began 
to read the New Testament, I took it with this determina- 
tion, to know what the religion of the Christian says, but 
not to follow it, even though it were true. 

‘¢ At first I was very much struck with the life of Christ, 
with which the New Testament begins. My feeling of 
compassion was 80 called forth, that I very well remember 
crying when I came to read the sufferings of Christ, think- 
ing and judging the innocency of the person, the kind of 
suffering to which the innocent person was subjected, and 
also thinking over the precious prayer of Christ on behalf 
of His enemies. 

‘I then began to compare the life of Christ in my own 
mind, with as much as I knew of Hinduism, to see whether 
this religion gives any example like that. I found none. 
In the school we had discussions about religion with our 
teacher—and I had inwardly a good impression of Chris- 
tianity, without examining its evidences ; but, in outward 
conduct, the fear of man and the love of worldly comfort 
made me passive. 

‘‘T was taken away from the school for a time, through 
fear that the contagion of Dwarkanath Bose, (who after- 

6 | : 
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wards was baptized) should reach me. After nearly a year 
I came back to the Institution again. The class in which 
I was, were then going on with the evidences of the Chris- 
tian religion. . 

‘‘Some months after, when one of my neighbours was 
sick, with whom I was acquainted, I went to pay him a 
visit on his sick-bed. I saw him in his last hours. Then 
after a while I witnessed his death, with my own eyes. I 
was much affected by it. Thence I began to think about 
my own death, punishment, and reward after death—hell 
gnd eternity presented themselves to my eyes. I then 
began to be more earnest in religious matters, and I 
thought of attending every Sabbath evening in the school, 
and I acted accordingly. I used to hear and to apply them 
(the Sabbath-evening addresses) to my conscience for self- 
examination. At last some slight pain and some other 
accident happened to me, which, through the mercy of 
God, led me to embrace Christ Jesus.” 

In April 1839, the friends of Koilas insisted on his ae- 
companying them to some idolatrous ceremony, at which he 
felt that he dared not be present. When a favourable 
eprom presented itself, he fled from them and took 
refuge in the Mission house. For a day or two he found 
rest and peace in' his new asylum; and he seemed very 
happy in the prospéct of becoming a Christian. His 
Native friends came pouring in upon him, using all their 
influence in the form of tears, bribes, and threats to induce 
him to forsake his refuge and the purpose that carried him 
thither ; bat, in vain—they went away disappointed and 
surprised. At last came two friends, educated Babus, 
whose word Koilas (in the simplicity of his heart) thought 
he might trust, because, as he said, “they were educated 
men and had English manners ;’’—and on their solemn 
promise, reiterated to the Missionary as well as to him, that 
they would convey him to his father and back again in an 
hour or two, he left the house, not suspecting treachery. 
He was immediately conveyed from one residence ta 
another, and ultimately carried off a prisoner to a house 
many miles distant from Calcutta, and there confined for 
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three months. But this persecution was in vain; he re- 
mained firm; and making his escape, returned to his 
Christian friends more decided than ever to become a 
disciple of Jesus Christ. In August 1839, he was publicly 
baptised. 

Koilas continued his studies for about three years, after 
which he was appointed a catechist, with a future view to 
the Christian ministry. Some of the reasons he gave for 
wishing to engage in this work, were the following :— 

‘The more I think of the adaptation of the religion of 
Christ to the fallen condition of man, the more I am over- 
whelmed with the conviction of its being of divine origin. 
There is nothing approaching to this in Hinduism; it 
presents to its votaries works, as the first, the second, and 
the third cause of the reconciliation with the offended 
deity, and their salvatién from sin. 

‘The invariable experience of those who think at all, 
that works cannot procure our justification, has led to many 
sore anxieties for another and better mode of our acceptance 
with God: but the wisdom of man failed to devise any 
better expedient. When man failed, God graciously open- 
ed a fountain in the blood of Immanuel, where all sinners 
may come to wash away their pollutions. 

“ Having, though faintly and partially, experienced the 
blessings of the Gospel-salvation, shall not my heart glow 
witb love to my countrymen to tell them what a dear Saviour 
I have found ?” 

Koilas, with a beloved fellow-labourer, went to occupy a 
station some distance from Calcutta. He laboured with 
great zeal, but the following year he had an attack of 


’ cholera. When he believed himself to be dying, he was 


quite calm, and repeated the hymn :— 


The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home; 
At last, O Lord ! let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace! 


Koilas was not taken away then, but his constitution was. 
weakened by the attack and he never recovered his strength. 
He came to Calcutta where, without pain, he gradually 
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declined, surrounded by kind friends who did every thing 
in their power to minister to his comfort. 
On the day of his death he had read to him a portion of 

Scripture and the hymn, . 

Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee, 

Let the water and the blood, 

From thy side, a healing flood, 

Be of sin the double cure; 

Save from wrath, and make me pure! 


Should my tears for ever flow, 
Should my zeal no languor know, 
All for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save and Thou alone; 
In my hand no price I bring; 
Simply to thy cross I cling! 


While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When mine eye-lids close in death, 
When [ rise to world’s unknown, 
And behold Thee on thy Throne, 
Rock of Ages! cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ! 


This he requested might be read a second time, saying— 
‘* How sweet, how sweet!’ After this he rapidly sank, so 
that by the evening be was scarcely able to whisper ;—and 
the last time he spoke was, on being asked to take some 
refreshment ; when he breathed out, rather than articulated, 
these last words of grace, ‘‘I-am hungering after Christ 
and His righteousness !”? He soon sank into a deep stupor, 
and without a sigh or a struggle, his spirit gently departed 
unto the Lord. | 

About sixty years have passed away since Koilas left 
this world. His spirit is with the Saviour, enjoying 
happiness, unspeakable and lasting as eternity. Would 
Koilas have been a gainer had he smothered convictions 
of duty to please his friends? Certainly not. Let all, 
placed in similar circumstances, witness the same good 
confession. Be “ followers of them who through faith and 
patience inherit the promises.” * 


= Abridged from the “ Memorial,” by the late Rev, J. Macdonald, 
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17. Rev. Dr. Krisowa Mogan Banersra. 


The subject of this short sketch was born in May 1813, 
in the northern portion of Calcutta, now called Thonthonia. 
His father’s name was Jeebon Krishna Banerjea, and the 
name of his mother was Sreemati. At the age of five, he 
was initiated into the life of a student, agreeably to the 
Hindu ritual, and entered within a year or thereabouts into 
Mr. Hare’s Bengali patshalla at Simla. At the age of 
11, he was invested with the Brahmanical thread. In Feb- 
ruary 1824 he got admitted into the Hindu College, and 
there he commenced to learn Sanskrit, while he prosecuted 
the study of English. 
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In 1828 he lost his father, and about the middle of the 
same year, obtained one of the Education Committee’s 
scholarships, worth Rs. 16 a month. Inthe following year, 
he was offered a teachership in the Delhi College, which he 
accepted without consulting his relations; but certain 
domestic and other reasons Jed to the abandonment of this 
project, for which Krishna Mohan was thankful after- 
wards. 

On the Ist of November 1829, he left College and was 
appointed assistant teacher in the Potuldangsa School, gene- 
rally known «8 Hare’s School. At this time, he believed in 
no religion, though he outwardly conformed to that of his 
fathers. He grew utterly indifferent to religion as time 
rolled on, and, according to his own admission, he preserved 
an external appearance of decency simply because he could 
not otherwise remain in the society of those whom he re- 
spected. He acknowledges, with grief and shame, that the 
fear of man was his only preservative from outrageous atro- 
cities,—and was accordingly often led into such dissipations 
‘as might well exclude him from all hope of restoration and 
peace of mind, were it not for the merciful interposition of 
God Himself, who called him afterwards to the knowledge 
of His Son. . 

About this time he came in contact with Mr. Derozio, 
who was of a metaphysical turn of mind, and who was 
himself food of speculations on the subject of religion, 
and succeeded in infusing a similar desire in the minds 
of his pupils. Krishna Mohan caught the general. infec- 
tion, incorporated himself into the newly-formed party of 
reformers, striving to carry their principles to their 
extreme length. The highest object of their ambition at 
this time was the utter destruction of Hinduism, and the 
moral reform of the native character. ‘I'here can be no 
qnestion that through the influence of Mr. Derozio, Krishna 
Mohan and his friends became rank atheists. He openly 
denied the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul. In 1831, he undertook to edit a paper, called the 
Enquirer, which contained violent articles on the errors of 
Hiuduism, but which did not evidently proceed beyond 
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doing a mere destructive work. Through his zeal for re- 
form, his conduct in some respects created quite a sensa- 
tion in the circle of his relations and friends, and he 
ran to such lengths in this direction, that he had to be 
turned vut of the house. He was thus fivally cut off, 
by the force of circumstances, not only from: his relatives, 
but from the Hindu community at large. 

The excitement produced by the above incident among 

the Hindus was intense. ‘This open defiance raised a storm 
in almost every direction. That was the topic which began 
to be discussed iu all its bearings in every quarter of Hindu 
thought. The Bengali newspapers seized every opportu- 
nity fr months and months to vilify the new apostates 
‘from Hinduism. The commotion was so great that the 
Hindu College classes were considerably thinned, and a 
large number of the most determined opponents of Hin- 
dnism were appalled into a conformity with the tenets of 
idolatry. 

It was about this time that his attention was turned to 
the subject of Christianity. A desire of enquiring into the 
evidences of Christianity was generated in him by hearing 
aome lectures by such men as Archdeacon Dealtry, Rev, 
Mr. Hill, and Dr. Duff. It may be safely asserted that 
his acquaintance with Dr. Duff and discussions with him 
produced lasting impressions on his mind, and proved the 
turning point ia his life. 

He began a course of study of the evidences of religion 
with becoming seriousness, but though intellectual diffi- 
culties began one by one to disappear, still it took some 
time before the conviction of sin and the consciousness of 
the need of a Deliverer was produced in,bis mind. But He 
who had begun to work in his mind did not leave it 
unfinished. He now considered the extreme danger and 
fully of opposing objections, suggested by fallible human 
reason, to a religion founded upon the express authority 
of God and evidenced by miracles and prophecies, which, as 
facts, could not be denied upon any rational grounds. 

The announcement, by means of the Hnquirer news- 
paper which he still edited, of his intention of embracing 
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Christianity, produced little excitement among the Hindus 
generally to whom he was already lost, though it caused a 
great stir among the educated Natives who thought that 
he had escaped one quagmire of superstition to fall into 
another. There were, of course, a few among his intimate 
friends and acquaintances who understood him better, and 
ad of whom obtained the grace to forsake all and follow 
esus. 

When his mind had been fully prepared and he had 
counted the cost of the step he -was going to take, he 
naturally repaired to his great benefactor and friend 
Dr. Duff for baptism. He was baptised by Dr. Duff in the 
year 1832. 

Subsequent to his baptism, he was appointed a teacher 
in the Church Missionary Society’s school at Amherst 
Street, Calcutta. Circumstances, which we need not men- 
tion here, led him to join the Church of England, though 
he never ceased to cherish the highest regard for the 
Missionary to whom the cause of Christianity in India is 
so much indebted. " 

At his earnest. desire and at the recommendation of 
Archdeacon Dealtry, he was ordained by Bishop Daniel 
Wilson in 1886. After his ordination he was placed in 
charge of Christ Church, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Though so many years have elapsed since the severance 
of his connection with that place of worship, still it is to 
this day known as. Kisto Bando’s Girja. He did splendid 
work here. Many a young man in difficulties and trials 
and under persecution for professing the Name of Christ, 
found a shelter and a refuge under bis hospitable roof, 
and perhaps there are some still living who can testify to 
the utterly self-forgetful way in which he attended to the 
need of others,.and the generous way in which he gave 
help and advice to those who sought them at his hands. 
He largely availed himself of the many opportunities he 
had. at command of holding conferences .with his non- 
Christian neighbours in order to remove misconceptions in 
regard to the subject of Christianity from their minds, and 
prepare them to receive the truth as it is in Jesus. His 
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winistry in this. respect was a successful one, and he was 
instrumental in the conversion of some of his countrymen, 
who have since held very respectable positions in society, 
and who have adorned the doctrine of God their Saviour 
by their consistent lives and examples. Many of the 
lectures and sermons delivered in Bengali at that time are 
still extant: though they are somewhat archaic in style, 
etill they seem to bave been well adapted to the purpose 
for which they were intended. 

In 1852 the Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjea was appointed 
a junior professor of Bishop’s College. Here his literary 
activities were of a varied kind, and here he laid the found- 
ation of those studies the results of which have been given 
to the world, and which though containing much that is of 
ephemeral interest, contain also much that is of enduring 
value and entitled to serious attention. 
He retired from the College in 1858. Though old and 

in enfeebled health, he never laid himself aside from active 
work. He identified himself with the best interests of 
the Calcutta University in various capacities, and did 
service which was not only appreciated by the Government, 
but by a large number of his non-Christian countrymen, 
who had long learnt to look upon him as one of their own. 
He may be said to have been literally the father of Ben- 
gali Christian literature if we except the names of the 
three eminent Baptist Missionaries of Serampore, who are 
entitled to our highest respect even on this score. His 
work on the Dialogues on Hindu Philosophy, both in 
English and Bepgali, sets forth a lucid account of some 
of the salient features of Hindu Philosophy as viewed from 
the point of view of Christianity, and will remain a useful 
manual, especially for Missionaries and those engaged in 
the conversion of the educated natives of India. His 
translations of several of Dr. John Muir’s Sanskrit manuals 
on the lives of our Lord and St. Paul and beoks on the 
Evidences of Christianity, have been very profitably used 
by a large number of Native Christians. Until recently 
his Bengali translation of “A Conrse of Divine Revela- 
tion,”’ was the only text-book on the Evidences of Christi- 
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anity which could be put into the hands of any one desir- 
ous of making himself acquainted withthem. His English 
work on ‘‘ The Arian Witness ” has been judged differently 
in different quarters, but no one can deny the learning, skill 
and ingenuity he has displayed in that work in reference 
to the adumbration of revealed truths in the writings of 
the ancient sages of India. 

In 1876 he received the title of D. L. from the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. He was honorary Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Calcutta, Member of the Asiatic Society, and Member 
of the Calcutta Municipality. He published tracts, ser- 
mons, lectures, and articles in various forms. He took an 
active interest in many educational institutions in Calcutta. 
There was scarcely a seciety of any eminence, social, 
religious, political or literary, with which he was not 
associated. After a most useful career and active service 
for God and his fellowmens, this eminent servant of God 
aes into his rest on 11th May 1885, at the ripe old age 
of 72. 

Dr. K. M. Banerjea’s life affords lessons of great value 
to all, especially to his countrymen. He had great intel- 
lectual attainments, he had considerable scholarship in 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Hebrew and other languages ; but 
the thought that was uppermost in his mind was to lay all 
the gifts and graces of his mind and soul at the feet of 
the Redeemer. His strength and independence of mind, 
his habits of industry, his method of work, his manliness 
and purity of intentions were transparent to all who came 
in contact with him. In him was, in the words of the present . 
Bishop of Calcutta, a happy combination of the West snd 
Kast. Though in constant communion with the master- 
minds of Europe he never neglected thuse teachers who 
had been raised in India; though full of sympathy with 
the Western mode of thought and culture, he had not 
lost his perception of what was good and acceptuhle in the 
teaching of his forefathers. In short he followed the 
Apostolic maxim, ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
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things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, think on these things.” 
** We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 


Rev. B. C. GHose. 


18. Mr. Ram Caanpra Boss, M. A. 


Ram Caanpra: Bosg was born in 1837. When young he 
was possessed with the passion of enriching his wind with 
the stores of European learning. With that intent he, 
with a cousin of his, Bhubon Mohan Bose, was admitted 
into Duff’s College, which had the reputation of having 
such professors as Dr. Mackay, Dr. Ewart, and other men 
of the same stamp. Dr. Mackay, Dr. Duff and others 
evinced an early interest in the young man for the many 
valuable traits of character which shone in him conspicu- 
ously, and it was not long before his mind became suscep- 
tible of the gentle and holy influences belonging to the 
Institution. Missionary schools and Missionary teachers 
of those days were, it has been remarked not quite of the 
same kind of the present day. In pre-university days, 
Missionary professors, unfettered by the trammals of Uni- 
versity regulations and requirements, could give more time 
and attention to the work which they felt constrained for 
the love of Christ to give, and the results of their labours 
were not disappointing. This by the way. Young Ram 
Chandra, who was always of an ardent temperament, drank 
in the truths as they are in Jesus inculcated by his revered 
teachers, and in course of time began to feel that the way 
of salvation was through faith and devotion to Christ as 
the Saviour of sinners, of whom he felt himself to be the 
chief. Insuperable difficulties were in his way. In those 
days it was not an easy matter for any Bengali of high 
caste to avow his faith in the Name of the Crucified, but 
young Ram Chandra dared to avow his convictions befvre 
the public, and ‘brave all the opposition and malice of 
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friends and foes. There was a fierce struggle within, but 
the same God Who had begun His own work in the s>ul 
of His faithful servant was present with him till he had 
the strength and grace to publicly confess Christ before 
men. He was not disobedient to the voice that was calling 
him onwards and upwards. He had deliberately counted 
the cost, and therefore he lost no time to cast in his lot 
with the people of God. He was baptised in 1851, along 
with }1is cousin. 

We ought to notice here that as a student he was faith- 
ful, conscientious, and diligent. He distinguished himself 
as one of the foremost and first students of his College. 
He was facile princeps among his fellow-students. The 
highest prizes which the College had at its command were 
his by right. Intellectually there were very few who 
could, among his fellows, come up to him. 

It was, therefore, not very difficult after the completion 
of his college career to obtain a situation. He was sent as 
a teacher to Benares under the auspices of the London 
Missionary Society. There he distinguished himself as a 
teacher of no mean ability. Those who knew him at 
that time testify to the fact that he had unbounded 
influence over his pupils, and that he had the remarkable 
gift of reproducing and communicating to others what he 
hud learned himself. 

Though universally liked in the capacity of a teacher, 
circumstances arose which necessitated the severance of 
his connection with the school at Benares. The next scene 
of his labours was as an educational officer under Govern- 
ment in Oude. His abilities won distinction in no time. 
The head of the Educational Department in that province 
entertained so high an opinion of his abilities as a scholar | 
that he hesitated not to ask his opinion on many of the 
educational documents which emanated from him. Ram 
Chandra, with his characteristic humility, would shrink 
from offering opinion on points of language and so forth, 
but his superior officer knew that he had to deal with a ~ 
man who was destined to occupy, in course of time, one of 
the highest positions in the educational service under 
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Government. There is no doubt that had he continued in 
that department he would have risen to the highest posi- 
tion which it was possible for a Bengali to occupy. But 
Ram Chandra did not think worth his while to continue in 
that service. He thought seriously of dedicating himself 
absolutely and solely to the service of the Master who had 
bought him with a price. Though he was getting a hand- 
some salary and had prospects of rapid promotion, he had 
no hesitation in making his choice. He decided once for 
all to serve bis Master without any distraction. He accept- 
éd an offer of working as an evaugelist in connection with 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission at Lucknow. 
He had found out his life work, and he was determined to 
prosecute it at any cost. It is well known what a power 
for good he was in Lucknow. He was revered and re- 
spected by all sections of the community. He was a wel- 
‘come guest in every house. 

He undertook a lecturing tour through Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, Bombay, and Madras, where his 
singular earnestness and the originality of bis views elicited 
general admiration. He was appointed one of the dele- 
gates to America of the Methodist Episcopal Mission. His 
lectures on Hiridu Philosophy delivered under the auspices 
of the University of Chicago, were highly appreciated, and 
the honorary degree of M. A. was conferred upon him. : 

A short time ago, Mr. Bose’s opinions regarding the 
Government of the Christian Church underwent consider- 
able modification,and the immediate outcome of this change 
of opinions was his joining the Charch of England. But this 
step in his life did not in any way impair his usefulness 
or detract from his worth. To the last he was the same. 

As a Christian, he evinced great interest in all move- 
ments connected with the political, social and moral well- 
being of his Hindu brethren. He was an active member of 
the Indian National Congress. The speeches he delivered 
in connection with it are a model of sound common sense. 

Mr. Bose was an author as well as an eloquent speaker. 
His work on the Evidences of Christianity wax published by 
the Religious Tract Society. His Hindu Philosophy and 
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Hindu Heterodoxy, are described by Colonel Jacob as 
“two useful volumes.”* In 1888, eight Lectures on 
Nature and Revelation were published at Lucknow. 

Mr. Bose died at Lucknow in 1892. Miss Thoburn gave, 
in the Indian Witness, the following account of his last 
hours :— 

‘< He has not been well for some years, but for the last 
three months he has been confined to his room and much 
of the time to his bed, a sufferer from that most weary 
disease, consumption. . 

‘Through all his heart has been ‘ fixed, trusting in the 
Lord,’ and his path has been growing brighter noto the 
perfect day. When Mr. Osborne was with us at the dedi- 
cation of our Hindustani church, in April, he went to see 
him and remarked on his return that the visit had been 
the greatest blessing of a week of blessed services. Mr. 
Bose had said among other things, ‘ Brother Osborne, Iam - 
resting in the fact that Jesus loves me, not because of any- 
thing in me, but because He is Jesus.’ 

“ Once when I visited him he had been told by a physi- 
cian that he might get up again, but he said he feared his 
voice was hopelessly gone, and he said he did not want to 
live if he could not preach Christ. I said that be could 
write for him. ‘ But,’ he replied, I want to preach ; if I 
were well again I would preach Christ as I never did 
before.’ 

‘*T have known Mr. Bose ever since the days of revival 
power in Lucknow, twenty years ago, when he found that 
the Christ whom he had previously accepted intellectually 
was his personal Friend and his Saviour from present sin. 
Though often differing on matters of opinion and policy, 
we have seldom met without a few words of Christian fel- 
lowship that have held fast the tie of friendship. I went 
to say good-bye on Sunday morning, as I had to leave the 
station the next day and knew that before my return he 
would be at rest. He knew the end was very near, but he 
was not thinking of heaven, of how or when he would live 


* Preface to the Translation of the Vedanta Sara. p.xi. Theyare sold 
by the Punjab Religious Book Society, Lahore, Price Rs, 2 eaeb 
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again but only of seeing and adoring the King in His 
beauty. ‘All my odd notions are gone,’ he said with 
emotion, ‘and I am only a poor sinner clinging to Christ.’ 

“ He longed to hear some of the hymns that used to be 
sung in meetings that were helpful to him, and in the 
afternoon I took over a few of the school girls to sing for 
him. He asked first for :— | 


‘*T am but a poor wayfarer, 
Bearing oft a heavy load, 
Yet there's One that journeys with me, 
Jesus cheers the weary road. 
Precious Jesus, precious Jesus, 
Thon art all in all to me.” 


“ Then followed, 


“ Fade, fade each earthly joy, Jesus is mine.” 
and, 
‘‘ Jesus, lover of my soul !” 

“The girls were to go over every afternoon while be 
lingered, but the next day when they reached the house 
they were told that he had passed away an hour before. 

‘He has seen the Lord, and weknow that when we see. 
Him as He is we shall be like Him.”’ 

The Rev. B. C. Ghose says of him : 

‘Ram Chandra Bose was a poor man by deliberate 
choice ; but though poor he was enriched with mental and 
spiritual gifts of a high order, and thus could make many 
rich. He has left a rich legacy for his countrymen. He 
has taught us by his character and example that the service 
of God is much better.than the service of the world, that 
devotion to truth for its own sake is real nobility and 
greatness in the sight of God, that the knowledge of divine 
things should invariably be followed by their practical 
exhibition, that not to attend to the voice of conscience ia 
the worst calamity that could befal a man, that man does 
not live by bread alone but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of Gad, that to live for the world is the 
worst sacrilege that a man could commit in His holy sight.”* 


*The foregoing sketch is chiefly from The Epiphany, by the Rev. 
B, C. Ghose, a 
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‘19, Rev. Lat Broari Day. 


Mr. Lat Braari Day was born in 1824 at Talpur in the 
Burdwan district. After being initiated in the rudiments 
of vernacular knowledge in the patshala of his native vil- 
lage, the boy was brought to Calcutta and enrolled as a 
pupil in the General Assembly’s Institution. This was in 
1834. 

The friends and relations of the family looked upon it 
as a dangerous experiment that the boy should be placed 
in a Missionary Institution. But his father overruled all 
their arguments. He had resolved that his boy must learn 
English, which he foresaw was to be the Open Sesame to ° 
lucrative employment and high honour, and where could 
he learn it better than in the already famous college which 
the genius and enthusiasm of Dr. Duff bad raised from the 
humble beginning of 1830 with five pupils? So far as 
English was concerned, the father’s fondest wishes were 
far more than fulfilled. The little Hindu boy, when first. 
enrolled in the General Assembly’s, was “ guiltless as yet of 
all knowledge of English, guiltless of all knowledge of the 
English alphabet, not able to distinguish A from B; in- 
deed, not knowing whether there was any A to distinguish 
from any B.” But everything must have a beginning, and 
little Day lived tu write the language which he now began 
to spell bis way through with a grace aud a force seldom 
equalled and perhaps not surpassed by any of his countrymen. 

Mr. Day has himself told the story of his school and 
college days, and the story helps us ‘to realise the account 
Dr. Duff afterwards gave of him asa student. ‘ From his 
liveliness of disposition,” writes Dr. Duff, his frankness of 
address, his geniality of manuers, his quickness of appre- 
hension, his aptitude and zeal in learning, he was a favour- 
ite pupil with all his masters.” Yet we know from himself 
that it was indeed a pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, 
in the face of which the boy held bravely on, turning aside 
from the temptations of wicked school-fellows, and undis- 
mayed by the stress of poverty. He drank deep at the 
fountains of secular knowledge, and as deep also at the 
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fountains of sacred knowledge. He took the first place in 
his classes, and did not shrink from the courage of his con- 
victions. Yet a Hindu, he had won a prize for an essay on 
‘The Conversion of St. Paul, viewed as an argument for the 
truth of the Gospel’; but his was not a nature to rest in mere 
intellectual conviction. He felt it his duty openly to follow 
Christ, and he was baptised by Dr. Thomas Smith in the 
library room of the General Assembly’s Institution on the 
23rd July 1843. ‘Thus what his father had wished for him 
and what his friends had dreaded for him, when he joined 
the Missionary Institution, both came to pass. Mr. Day left 
Hinduism for Christianity, yet all will say that from the day 
of his baptism to the day of his death—50 years—he proved : 
himself to be as patriotic a Bengali as he proved himself a 
loyal Christian. All honour to men who have the courage 
of their convictions in the matter of religious belief ! 

The news of the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
May 1843 reached Calcutta early in August. All the mission-. 
aries joined the Free Church, and theconverts went withthem. 
Mr. Day’s education was thus completed inthe Free Church 
of Scotland Institution. After a pretty thorough theological 
training, he was ordained a minister of the Free Church in 
1855, and appointed to the charge of the Culna Mission 
Station. In 1861 he was inducted pastor of the FreeMission 
Church, Cornwallis Square, and ministered to it till 1867, 
when he joined the Government Educational Service. 

These years, from 1843 to 1867, were years of persever- 
ing literary, journalistic and missionary activity. As early 
as 1851 he became a valued contributor to the Calcutta 
Review. His article, “ Chaitanya and the Vaishnavas of 
Bengal,” was commented on at the time as “one of the 
" most beautiful specimens of composition ever produced by 
a native pen’; whilst another, written the same year, on 
‘*‘ Bengali Games and Amusements,’ was pronounced really 
admirable. ‘ Itthrows a strong light on the domestic life 
of the people. The habit of observation which it exhibits 
does the author as much credit as the aceuracy of the lan- 
guage in which it is communicated.” It was followed by 
other articles such as those on “ Bengali Festivals and Holi- 
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days,” and “Bengali Barbers.” All these articles reveal 
his deep knowledge of, and sympathy with, the ordinary 
life of the people, aud his desire to see their highest 
interests advanced. In journalism, he edited for a time 
two weekly newspapers, the Indian Reformer, and the 
Friday Review, both of them as organs of the Bengali 
Christian community. In the field of missionary activity 
he stood forward to combat Brahmoism, and drew crowded 
audiences to his lectures. These lectures he published in 
1867, under the title “ Antidote to Brahmoism,” dedicat- 
ing them to Dr. Duff in these words :—“ To whom can I 
more fittingly inscribe this little volume than to you, who 
were the first to put before my educated countrymen the 
claims of our most holy faith?” Mr. Day had not the elo- 
quence and the poetry of his opponent in this controversy, 
Keshab Chunder Sen, but it was acknowledged by all that 
the latter found him quite a match in keenness of intellect 
and logical power. ‘To the same period belongs his beauti- 
ful lecture ‘On the Literary Beauties of the Bible.’ | 

In 1867 Mr. Day joined the Government educational 
service, in which he continued till January 1889 when he 
retired on pension. The work which now lay before him 
was that of a professor of English Literature, History, and 
Philosophy, first in the Berhampore and then in the Hugh 
Government College. For such work one so highly gifted 
as he was and so well equipped, intellectually, and spiritual- 
ly, was indeed fitly chosen. His best known works. were 
written during this period. We have already seen the 
interest he took in the ordinary life of the people. This 
interest came out again in 1868 in a lecture delivered at the 
Bethune Society on ‘ Primary Education in Bengal,’ after- 
wards published and dedicated to Sir John Lawrence. In 
that lecture he pleaded for “the peasantry and the other 
classes whom,” he declared, ‘the village schools, as a rule, 
did not reach.” ‘It must,” he said, “be the wish of 
every patriotic native of Bengal—and it is the resolution 
of paternal government that the mass of the people shall 
be educated.” This interest was now to find its: full ex- 
pression. In1871 a prize.of £50 was offered by a zemindar 
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in Bengal, Babu Joy Kissen Mookerjea of Utarpara, for the 
best novel illustrating the ‘ social aud domestic life of the 
rural population and working classes of Bengal.’ The offer 
called forth Govinda Samanta, or the History of a Bengal 
Raiyat, published now under the more familiar title Bengal 
Peasant Life. Originully a prize essay, it prove to be much 
more. It proved to be a work of a strikingly original 
character of permanent value and interest, and was welcomed 
as such by the literary world here and at home. His own 
sympathy with the patient toilers on the burning plains of 
Bengal, lights up these ‘short and simple annals of the 
poor’ with a value and interest beyond the creation of 
mere artistic skill. His ‘Folk Tales of Bengal,’ another 
interesting study in the same field, appeared later on in 
1883. These works, which were published at home by 
Macmillan and Co., London, have created a widespread in- 
terest in the peasantry of Bengal. From 1873 to 1883, 
Mr. Day ably conducted The Bengal Magazine, a monthly 
serial originated by himself. Here appeared from time to 
time ‘Recollections of my School Days.’ Much of these 
iuteresting papers he embodied in his “ Recollections of 
Dr. Duff and of the Mission College which he fonnded in 
Calcutta.’ This work is the touching tribute of an affec- 
tionate pupil to the memory, not only of Duff, but of his 
other famous teachers, Macdonald, Mackay, and Ewart. 
Mr. Day retired from active service in 1889, but bis work 
was done, for his closing years were years of blindness and 
infirmity, cheered ever by a spirit of Christian resignation to 
the Will of God, aud by the tender ministrations of his 
devoted wife and children. 
The more he was cut off from the things that are seen, the 
more his thoughts turned to the things that are not seen. 
“I shall not be blind in Heaven,” he would say, and when 
asked whether be had any dread of death, he said, “ None 
whatever. J have committed myself entirely to the safe 
keeping of the Lord, and am quite prepared either to stay 
as long.as He wishes or to go whenever He takes me away.” 
On the 5th November, 1834, he peacefully passed away.* 


# From a sketéh by ‘the Rev.-Dr. J, Hecter, Duff-College, Calcutta, 
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20. Gusev Caadran Boss. 
Reprinted from the ‘Church Missionary Gleaner.” 


I was born at Baghbazar, in the northern division of 
Calcutta, on the Ist of January 1826. My revered father 
(peace be to his memory) represented the ancient and well- 
koown Bose family of Baghbazar, the founder of which 
settled in Calcutta during the Mahomedan period, when 
the Mahratta cavalry undertook plundering expeditions 
against Bengal and its principal towns, and committed 
depredations upon their cattle, flocks, aud crops. 

According to the time-honored custom of the higher 
grade of Kaisto families, as soon as I was six years old, 
my father placed me under a teacher to get an elementary 
education in Bengali. Under his tuition, I learnt to read 
aud write my mother tongue and to cast accounts. 

I continued under him for four years, making pretty fair 
progress in the rudiments of the Bengali language; and 
then, when I completed my tenth year, I was transferred 


to an Anglo-Vernacular school, commonly called Hare’s — 


School, because the late D. Hare, whose name is a “ house- 
hold word” among the people of Bengal, was the founder 
and the superintendent of it. I studied English as well as 
Bengali in this institution for a period of five years. I 
was a rigid Hindu up to the fourteenth year of my age; 
my faith in idolatry, and the rites and ceremonies which 
popular Hinduism prescribes, was very firm. I had an 
imperfect knowledge of Christianity. But this period, 
uuder divine grace, became a crisis in my life, The Eng- 
lish education which I received in Hare’s school opened 
the eyes of my understanding, and I perceived the folly of 
_image worship. My faith in Hinduism was shaken; it 
fuiled to satisfy my spiritual cravings. I felt myself a 
great sinner; my sinfu) propensities were very. powerful ; 
they got the better of reason and conscience; I had no 
control over them. I stood in absolute need of power 
from God to effect the purification of my heart, the govern- 
‘ment of my passions, and the union and communion of my 
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soul with Him. But this was not to be found in Hinduism, 
or in any other non-Christian religion of the world. All 


of them insist upon Karma. 1 found that I had not the “ 


power of performing good works. “ When I would do 
good, evil was present with me.” §SoI gave up the open 
worship of idols, and joined a debating club, the members 
of which professed themselves to be theists, and who in 
their meetings freely discussed theological subjects. Like 
the Brahwos of the present day, they believed in one God, 
but ignored a written revelation. Their teachings aimed 
at moral, social, and intellectual improvement in Hirdu 
society; but they were bitterly opposed to the Bible and 
the Christian religion, of which they bad vague and hazy 
ideas. They cared very little about the invisible realities 
of the unseen world which the Bible reveals. There were 
sometimes very warm discussions in the club, but in nize 
cases out of ten the members hopelessly differed from each 
other, and seldom was there any thing like rational con- 
clusion on the points under debate. They believed in the 
existence of God, but maintained, like the Agnostics of 
modern Europe, that He is “ unknown and unknowable.” 
As they were unbelievers in a revelatiou, they could not 
point out any reasonable atonement for the sin-sick soul, 
auxious to be purified from its natural corruption, perver- 
sion, and pollution. My mind was at this time in a very 
unsettled state so far as religion was concerned. I had 
very little of that peace of mind which I afterwards enjoyed 
when I became a Christian. I believed in a personal God, - 
that He was a hearer and answerer of our prayers : therefore 
I prayed to Him day and night to lead me to the truth. 
And gradually I was led to it. I commenced to read the 
Bible and the evidences which proved its genuineness and 
authenticity. I cultivated the acquaintance of educated 
native converts, and Kuropean Missionaries, by whose 
assistance I made considerable progress in my enquiries 
after truth. For three years I continued my enquiries, su 
that when I was eighteen years old, I was fully convinced 
of the divine origin of Christianity. The Lord in answer 
to my prayers opened my mental eyes, and all doubt and 
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unbelief were by degrees removed from my mind. I found 
out that Christianity was the only religion which suited my 
condition as a helpless sinner ; its wonderful plan of salva- 
tion. through a crucified Saviour, who by His precious 
death on the cross satisfied divine mercy and justice, made 
a great impression on my mind. The study of the Mosaic 
dispensation, as revealed in the Old Testament, convinced 
me that the religion of Christ was not a new religion, “a 
cunningly devised fable,” as many balf-educated and well: 
educated Hindus now-a-days believe, but founded on his- 
torical facts; that it was the perfect development and 
fulfilment of that ancient religion which was revealed in 
the Law of Moses; that it was as old as the creation, older 
than all the religious systems palmed upon the world by 
philosophers. 

I was now in the eighteenth year of my life. I fully 
believed in the inspiration of the Bible. The doctrine of 
vicarious atonement made by Jesus Christ produced a deep 
impression on my mind. I openly declared my faith in 
Him, and resolved to embrace the Christian religion by 
public baptism. This resolution of mine alarmed my 
relatives and friends beyond measure. ‘They persecuted 
me day and night. Sometimes they would try to dissuade 
me from my purpose, but failed to do it.. I was narrowly 
watched by them, they snatched away my Bible and every 
religious work I had in my possession, and consigned them 
to the flames. I wasstrictly forbidden to visit Missionaries 
and Native Christians on pain of incurring their displea- 
sure. 

My faith in Jesus gradually increased. I made up my 
mind to leave home and take shelter wherever I could find 
it. I consulted my Christian friends, and they sent me to 
the old Bishop’s College at Sheebpore; this was in Sep- 
tember 1842. 

I was then a married man; I had a child-wife when I 
left home ; I spoke to her about the step which I was going 
to take and advised her to follow me; but she was too 
young and ignorant to appreciate my motives; so she 
-absolutely refused to comply with my request. 
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I believed I should be quite safe in Bishop’s College 
from the persecuting attempts of my relatives and friends. 
But it was far otherwise ; I encountered here heavy trials. 

One afternoon when I was reading the Bible in a quiet 

‘room upstairs, my youngest brother stepped into the room, 
and informed me that my mother and some other relatives 
had come from Calcutta in a budgerow (a painted country 
boat) and wanted to have aninterview with me. Without 
any suspicions in my mind, and moved by filial respect, I 
hastened to the College ghaut, got into the budgerow, and 
took my seat. My mother and other relatives hemmed me — 
on all sides and then raised up a howling cry, holding me 
fast, and persuading me to give up the idea of becoming a 
Christian and’ to return home. My situation in the boat 
was most trying. I was alone there, entirely in the power of 
heathen relatives, whose sole object in coming to Bishop’s 
College was to take me back home by brute force if 
persuasions failed. My fears and suspicions were confirm- 
ed when I found out that a number of open boats filled 
with latials (bludgeon men) surrounded our budgerow. 
The flood tide had just set in with great force. A cousin, 
who was naturally of a violent disposition, caught hold of 
‘my clothes. The females kept on their lamentations. My 
poor mother overpowered by grief struck her head on the 
floor of the cabin, beseeching me to change my mind. All 
of a sudden, at the command of my cousin, the budgerow 
was under weigh, and the open boats, filled with Jlatials, 
more than one hundred men in number, surrounded it. 
They rowed towards Calcutta. My situation was the most 
critical that could be imagined. I was placed between the 
horns of a dilemma. Natural affection on one side, and the 
salvation of my immortal soul on the other, struggled in 
my mind for mastery. I had learnt to pray, and faith in 
Jesus got the victory. ‘‘ Who is he that overcometh the 
world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God?” 
(ist John v, 5.) I said, “Blessed Jesus uphold me by 
Thy Spirit, and deliver me from my troubles.” The Lord 
heard my prayers, and saved me from death and heathen- 
18m, 
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The College authorities having learnt that my heathen 
relatives by a combination of lies and subterfuges had 
enticed me into their boat and were dragging me home 
against my will and inclination, lost no time in chasing them 
and coming tomy rescue. The late Rev. A. Street, the then 
Professor of Bishop’s College, with the assistance of the 
College students and servants, stepped into a boat belong- 
ing to the College, and rowed straight towards the latials, 
whose prisoner [ was. ‘lhe river in front of Garden Reach 
became the scene of a naval engagement on a small scale. 
The fighting on both sides was very earnest. Several 
persons were seriously wounded. The latials being skilful 
swimmers jumped overboard and took to the shure. My 
heathen relatives were left inthe lurch. When they found 
that their mercenary protectors had deserted them, they were 
at their wit's end. ‘l'heir anger knew no bounds, and they 
‘vented all their fury on me, as I was the author of all their 
troubles. They threatened to kill me; they commanded 
me again and again to change my mind and to deny the 
faith. But I turned a deaf ear to their threats. Although 
the event happened nearly half a century ago, and is “a 
thing of the past”? almost beyond legal memory, yet it is 
fresh in my mind. It was a season of fiery trial to me. 

When my cousin found that I would not yield to his 
wishes, he caught hold of me bodily, brought me out on 
the deck of the boat, and after beating me “ black and 
blue” with a cudgel, pitched me right into the middle of 
the stream. Bving the time of the full moon, the tide was 
very strong, and it carried me away tua good distance. I 
fancied that I was goiug to have a watery grave. Sud- 
denly the back of my head struck against the rudder of 
another budgerow riding at anchor not far from the shore. 
I caught hold of the rudder-bands with both arms and 
clung to them. — | : 

Professor Street and his followers came to my rescue. 
They picked me up in their boat, and carried me back to 
the College premises. I suffered most grievously from the 
effects of the beating for a few days. As soon as | felt bet- 
ter I was anxious to undergo the rite of baptism, so I came 
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back to Calcutta. I was introduced to the late Bishop 
Dealtry, who was then the Archdeacon of Calcutta and 
Secretary to the C. M. Society. He baptised me in Christ 
Church, Cornwallis Square, in the presence of a large num- 
ber of Calcutta people, who were drawn to the Church more 
out of curiosity than any thing else, as conversions in those 
days from the higher classes were ‘few and far between.’ 
I now found rest from the’ persecuting attempts of my 
Hindu relatives, whose conduct towards me was as kind 
after my baptism as it was cruel before it, Before my 
baptism I was employed as a teacher in Hare’s School, 
but I was now obliged to resign the appointment, as I was 
strictly forbidden by the rules of the school to teach and 
preach to the boys my newly adopted sentiments. 

When thus thrown out of employment, I became homeless, 
peuniless and friendless. But the Lord raised a number of 
Christian friends and sympathizers to assist me with money 
and good advice. They kindly offered to help me to secu- 
lar employments, under Government, or in private firms. 
But as I expressed a desire of being employed in Mission 
work, in November 1842 the Calcutta Corresponding Com- 
mittee of the C. M. Society appointed me as a Missionary 
labourer in the Agurparah Mission with the late Rev. F. J. 
DeRozario, whom the Lord has recently called to the home 
above. 

In this Mission I laboured with head and heart for a long 
time. Infact Ijspent the best part of my life here, teach- 
ing inthe large Anglo-Vernacular school, preaching in the 
villages round about, and helping in conducting the church 
services. 

I have mentioned before that I wasa married man. I 
had left a child wife at home. WUer parents, after my 
conversion, narrowly watched her. They adopted every 
measure in their power to prevent her from joining, or 
rather rejoining me. Thus, for a period of full nine years 
I was separated from her. 

_ During this interval I did not forget my Christian duty 
towards her. I prayed to the Lord often to restore her 
to me and made several desperate attempts to rescue her 
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from heathenism and its concomitant evils. But I met with 

defeat and disappointment because the Lord’s time had 
not come. At last in 1851, the Lord heard my prayers. 
All obstacles were removed. My father-in-law, who had 
hitherto opposed “ tooth and nail” my wife’s coming to me, 
departed this life. My wife became of age to think for 
herself. Believing that the Lord’s time had arrived, I 
renewed my attempts with redoubled zeal. I made her 
restoration to me a matter of earnest prayer. I was allow- 
ed access to her late father’s house. I ascertained from 
every source that was open to me that my wife, in her 
heart of hearts, was quite willing to join me, though, on 
account of the false modesty and timidity common in 
Hindu females, she could not give it out. I was advised to 
have recourse to law. With the kind assistance of the late 
Rev. Mr. Cuthbert, one of our former secretaries, Mr. M. 
Wylie, the then head of the Calcutta Police, and a few 
sympathizing friends, I adopted legal measures against my 
wife’s guardians, My efforts at last were crowned with 
success, With the full and free consent of her heathen 
relatives, my wife joined me. I stayed in Calcutta for a 
short time and then took her to the Agurparah Mission. 
After carefully instructing her in the principles of Christi- 
anity, she was baptized on the 15th of August 1852,, by the 
late Rev. T. Sandys, our veteran Missionary, in Christ 
_ Church, Agurparab. 

I continued to work in the Mission happily; my long 
connection with it was prosperous ; there were many inter- 
esting conversions from the English school. The Lord also 
blessed me with a large family and “ supplied all my need.” 
My income was limited, and I lived as the phrase is “ from 
hand to mouth,” yet I managed “to make two ends meet.” 
I was never in actual want. I fully realised in my life the 
meaning of the aphorism, “The blessing of the Lord it 
maketh us rich.” ‘‘ Having food and raiment I was content 
therewith.” My Bible taught me that wealth in this sinful 
world could not augment my happiness. The rich man in 
the parable who was clothed in purple and fine linen and 
fared sumptuously every day, died, and lifted up his eyes 
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in hell. But poor Lazarus was carried by ministering 
angels into Abraham’s bosom. In 1878 my health entirely 
guve way. Malarious fever broke ont at Agurparah and 
in the adjoining villages like wild fire, people died like ants 
and flies, while my large family suffered most grievously 
from mularia. I became quite unfit for active service: the 
hard work of the English school and the malarious fever 
told severely on my constitution. I was then in the fifty- 
fourth year of my life. In this hour of distress, I cried 
unto the Lord and he delivered me from my troubles. 
‘* Call upon me in the time of trouble: eo will I hear thee, 
and thon shalt praise me.” (Psalm ]. 15). My sons were 
at school at the time, and too young to help me in support- 
ing the family. I applied through the Secretary to the 
Calcutta Corresponding Committee of the C. M. Society. 
The Committee ‘i will never forget their kindness) allowed 
me to quit Agurparah, and to reside in Calcutta, sanction- 
ing for my support the allowance which I now draw. 

I have been residing in Calcutta for the last ten years, I 
am now in the evening of life, and invalid, in the neighbour- 
hood of seventy, the scriptural period of human existence ; 
but though I have lost considerably the buoyancy and 
energy of youth and manhood, yet, thank God, I am not 
quite bedridden. | 

I try to promote His glory as far as health permits, real- 
izing in my life His gracious promise “They shall bring 
forth fruit in old age.” (Psalm xcii. 14). ‘And even to 
your old age I am he; and even to hoar hairs will I carry 
you.” (Isaiah, xlvi. 4). 

When I take a retrospective view of my checkered life, 
I find my trials, temptations, shortcomings, imperfections, 
and frailties have been very many, that I am an “ unprofit- 
able servant,” “the vilest of the vile,” and “ all my righte- 
ousness are as filthy rags.” My hope is on the Cross. 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ hath cleansed me from all my 
iniquities.”” 

Nearly half a century ago, when I left home for Christ, 
I was alone; I had none to share with me my joys and 
sorrows; I was persecuted right and left; I was thrown 
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by my cruel relatives to the mercy of the waves to meet 
with a watery grave. And yet when I cried, like Jonah of. 
old, the Lord heard me, “out of the depths He delivered 
me.” I am now grey headed and greybearded, blessed 
with a Christian family, all the members of which, except 
one, have been, by the grace of God, settled in life. There 
is nothing to disturb my Christian peace. Ifit be admitted 
that old age to a Christian is the childhood of itomortality, — 
I realize it to a great extent. I can therefore take up the 
Psalmist’s words and say, ‘‘ What shall I render unto the 
Lord for all His benefits towards me? I will walk befvre 
the Lord in the land of the living; I will take the cup of 
salvation and call upon the name of the Lord.” (Psalm 
cxvl.) ; 

The best preparedness for death and higher life is to be 
‘steadfast in faith,” “to watch and pray.” I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord that He has always led me 
by His Spirit to contemplate death and the invisible 
realities of Heaven. I am therefore ready to depart this 
life. The blood of Jesus has cleansed me from my past 
sins and created in me a sure aud certain hope of life 
eternal. But should it please the Lord to spare my life 
longer (I dare not ask to live for his will be done on earth 
a3 in heaven) I will consecrate it to His service: “ For me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”’* 


21. B.C. Caarrsrsea, Esq., B.1., 
Subordinate Judge, Bengal. 


‘Tae subject of this address is my own humble testimony 
for Jesus Christ, my Saviour, and, I believe, the Saviour of 
all mankind. 

A Christian is a disciple of Jesus Christ, and a witness 
for Him. All Christians onght, therefore, to bear testi- 
mony for the Lord, Who has bouglit them with His precious 
blood. 





* From an Autobiographical Sketch, dated Calcutta, 2nd October, 1890. 
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Variety marks the work of God, whether in nature or in 
grace. ‘The means employed for the conversion of different 
individuals have uot been the same in all cases, but various 
methods have been adopted for various persons, each re- 
markablé in its application. 

The peculiar way in which a sinner like me was dragged, 
as it were, out of deep darkness, into the marvellous light 
of truth, [ cannot but regard as very remarkable. But 
Jet me not be supposed thereby to mean that I have a 
higher claim to be heard than others who have been 
drawn to Christ in other ways, or that my testimony is of 
greater weight. Each disciple has his special sphere, and 
(sod has chosen the method accordingly. The testimony 
may be borue in a variety of ways—by writing, by speech, 
even by silence, aud by life and conversation, so that.every 
honest believer can bear it, whatever may be his position 
in the world. 

On the day of my baptism in the Calcutta Union Chapel, 
beiug the 19th April 1863, I read a statemeut which con- 
tuins a sketch of the history of my conversion to Christian- 
ity. This statement I will read to you, after giving certain | 
particulars connected with my early life. 

I was born in a Kulin Brahman family, and had my 
early education in the Government School at Barisal in 
East Bengal, from which I passed the Calcutta University 
Eutrauce Examination in 1859. Early in 1860 I joined 
the Presidency College with a junior scholarship. - 

Towards the middle of 1860 I began to reside in the 
house of the late Pandit Sambhunath, then a Government 
Pleader and afterwards the first Indian Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court. During my stay in this house I had 
to do the work of a private tutor, prepare for the higher 
University examinations, and also to carry on religious 
study and investigation. 

My guiding principle, during the time I was a religious 
enquirer, was the celebrated saying of Christ, namely 
“‘ Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
and all these things (the necessaries of life) shall be added 
unto you.” 
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The plan I adopted for conducting such enquiry, or in- 
vestigation was the following: Having very little time to 
spare on week days, I chose the Sundays for it. At first 
I used only a portion of that day, bat afterwards I devoted 
the whole of it to religious study. On week days also I 
utilised the odds and ends of time in such study, and when 
suitable opportunities occurred I held discussions and con- 
versations on the subject, with fellow-students and others. 

‘I read, with care, every day, a portion of the New Testa- 
ment, marking difficult and striking portions, and prayed to 
God to enable me to find out and follow the real truth. 

How I was convinced of the truth of Christianity, what 
stages I had to pass through, and what books I studied, 
you will learn from the paper I read at my baptism. It 
may be added here that even after full conviction my first 
resolution was to postpone baptism till I got somewhat set- 
tled in life, after passing the B. A. and B. L. Examinations. 
Being the only son of my father, and a pet ina large family, 
I had to struggle a great deal in order to break off family 
ties and come to quick decision for joining the Christian 
Church. I had toshed many a tear, and offer many a prayer 
to God for guidance. In course of time, however, the 
strength of conviction, backed by advice from friends, and 
such texts as ‘“‘ Quench not the Spirit,” “He that loveth 
father or mother more than me ts not worthy of me,” forced 
me to quick decision, although the B.A. Examination was 
near, at which I could not appear that year, owing to 
various interruptions occasioned by the baptism, the death 
of my dear father within a short time after that eveut, and 
other causes. 

After making up my mind to be baptized, without fur- 
ther delay, I communicated, in writing, my decision to 
Pandit Sambhanath, with whom I had some pathetie cor- 
respondence. As he loved me, he tried his best to dissuade 
me from my purpese and urged me to delay. Among 
other things he wrote: “I entreat, I implore you to pause, 
as you will then see how your intellectual faculties have 
been clouded or entangled.” I wrote in reply, that unless 
convinced of error by arguments, I could not consistently 
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delay. He declined to argue with me, saying that he had 
neither time nor inclination to do so. When I left this 
gentleman’s house for Christ, I was in the B.A. or the 4th 
year college class, and my age was a little over 22 years. 

As students, in these days, plead want of time as an 
excuse for neglecting to enquire about religion, it may not 
be uninteresting to show how my Heavenly Father enabled 
- me to overcome difficulties and added unto me the other 
things. | 

My private tuition-and religious study greatly interfered 
with my college studies. I had, therefore, little hope of 
obtaining a senior scholarship, and not much hope of even 
passing the First Examination in Arts, when I went up for 
it; but the loving God enabled me not only to pass, but 
also to get a scholarship. 

In leaving the Pandit’s house I lost the tuition work 
and some other advantages. But depending on the promise 
made by Christ, and leaving the consequences in the 
hands of God, I determined to follow the dictates of my 
conscience. 

My attempt afterwards to pass the higher University 
Examinations was literally a pursuit of knowledge under 
great difficulties, the details connected with which are too, 
long, aud not necessary now to narrate. Suffice it to say 
that the Lord enabled me to obtain the degrees and get 
settled in life. He has been ever since gracious to add, 
as promised, the other things in abundance. . 

With these remarks I will now give extracts from the 
statement which I read at my baptism, as time will not 
allow me to give the whole. 

From a very early period of my life religion occupied 
my mind, on which I set a higher value than anything else. 

When a boy, many a time I shed tears while reading or’ 
hearing pathetic parts of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata: once I remember dipping myself in water after 
having been touched bya Musulman. After I was invested 
with the sacred thread, I began to perform many of the 
Hindu ceremonies, which are not always observed evan by 
the orthodox Brahmans. I fasted twice every month on 
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the eleventh day of the moon; performed my Sandhya (or 
the Brahman’s prayer after the so-called regeneration) with 
much amplification, stood on one leg to repeat the Gayatri 
twenty-eight times, and never took cooked sweetmeats 
from the bazar. But aa 1 advanced in the study of the 
English language, these superstitious notions began gradu- 
ally to vanish away. 

My views of God and religion having been by this time 
imperceptibly modified by English books or translations of 
them, I became a Deist. All the while I was externally a 
Hinda, nearly as much as before. 1 was then at Barisal, 

When | came to Calcutta in February 1860, I began to 
study Brahmism. About this time Baboo Keshub Chandra 
Sen began to publish his tracts, the first of which was 
“ Young Bengal, this ts for you !”? I became a subscriber 
to these tracts. ‘he first was an exhortation and very 
nicely written. 

An intimate friend of mine (now a distinguished vakil of 
the Calcutta High Court, but not a Christian) was then 
a little inclined to Christianity. He drew my attention to 
this religion. During the winter-vacation of 1860, when I 
was going home, I took Thomas Paiue’s “ Age of Reason” 
from my friend, who gave me also Watson’s ‘“ Apology” 
along with it. I went through the “ Age of Reason” and 
exulted with joy thinking that Christiavity could not 
be true. When I read Watsou’s, as my mind was _pre- 
judiced against Christianity, I was rather troubled than 
satisfied with bis arguments; it produced a confusion of 
feelings in my mind. My friend was acquainted with 
Mr. Dall, the Unitarian Missionary, who presented 
him now and then with Unitarian tracts and prayer books. 
He lent me some of them, and I used one of them at my 
daily prayers. Then, if I remember aright, I was for the 
first time struck with rome verses quoted from the Sermon 
oo the Mount; after which 1 began to think “ Christianity 
is not what I thought it to be, but something better.” I was 
also very much impressed with Christ’s declaration, “ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Then I was 
in the Second Year class. I took from a Brahmo friend 
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Theodore Parker’s “ Discourses in Matters of Religion.” I 
went through the book, and was so much pleased that I 
deposited money to procure it from London. I was then 
reading Abercrombie in the class. His arguments in favour 
of miracles did not satisfy me, as I was then reading 
Parker’s arguments against them. I was then doubting 
whether Brahmism was derived from Christianity or intui- 
tion. While in this state of mind, I formed an acquaintance 
with a Christian convert, Mr. T. C. Banerjea, then the 
headmaster of Alipur School, and now an ordained Baptist 
Missionary. I often had discussions with him on the sub- 
ject of religion. He kindly presented me a copy of Ander- 
son’s Lecture ‘On the Spirit in which religious Inquiries 
should be prosecuted.”’ It was a very good lecture indeed, 
and I tried to follow out bis directions. My convert friend 
lent me also the other eight lectures which were delivered 
with that I have mentioned. One of them was on Deism 
by Dr. Mackay: this created doubts in my mind about 
Deism. 

While I was reading those nine lectures, I also read 
Campbell’s “ Evidence of Christianity’? and Selectious from 
Dr. Channing’s works. The arguments of the latter, on 
the evidences, were irresistible and touching. It was he 
who made me believe in miracles. I read some other books 
along with those, and then came to believe that the Bible 
contains a divine revelation, and became a Unitarian. I 
also read Bishop Wilson’s “‘ Evidences,” which confirmed my 
faith the more in the divine origin of the Bible; then [ 
considered Christ to be the first-born of all created beings, 
but not God. 

While a Unitarian, many a time I felt the excellencies 
of Christianity. The perfect morality of the Gospel and 
the transcendental moral character of our Lord struck me 
more than anything else. I could never conceive how 
Christ could be a liar, an impostor, or an enthusiast. He- 
stands alone in the annals of mankind. Such wisdom, such 
piety, such humility and meekness, and, above all, such 
love, could nowhere be found on earth—nay, not even in 
heaven. In the course of my study of the New Testament 
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single lines often so struck me that I could say with Peter, 
“Tord to whom shal we go but unto Thee, for Thou hast 
the words of eternal life.” 1 found them so sweet that I 
could adopt the language of the Psalmist, “ The law of 
Thy mouth is better unto me than thousands of gold and 
stlver, More to be desired are thy judgments than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold; sweeter aleo than honey and tha 
honeycomb.”? 

Allthe while I had not a very accurate idea of sin. Like 
the Brahmos and Unitarians, I did not think it so heinous 
and abominable as it is. 

Though a staunch Unitarian, or rather an Arian, I met 
with many passages in the New Testament difficnlt to be 
explained in a Unitarian way. is 

My mind was greatly troubled how to decide between 
the two systems. I found that the majority of Christians 
were Trinitarians, amongst whom were the greatest and 
the best of men; and I felt that 1 could not be justified in 
deciding the question by looking only at one side of it. 
All the while for the purpose of settling this, I was reading 
Unitarian books only. I read some of the works of Mr. 
Elliot, Drs. Channing and Priestley and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy’s appeal to the Christian public in defence of Unitari- 
anism. The doctrines of the Atonement and the Trinity 
were the stumbling-block in my way. Under these cir- 
cumstances I applied to a friend, Mr. Cowell, then one of 
our professors in the Presidency College, and now Dr. 
Cowell, Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Cambridge, to help me in my investigations at his own 
house on Sundays. He cheerfully consented. We had 
many discussions on the subject. Hé showed me the 
logical necessity of an Atonement, and proved directly from 
the Bible the doctrine of the Trinity. 

At first I rejected the doctrine of the Trinity altogether, 
on account of its incomprehensibility and mysterionsness, 
but by the study of Psychology I found that everything 
was a mystery tous. I cannot explain how a tree comes 
out of a small root; I cannot explain how the two gases, 
oxygen and hydrogen prodnce water, neither can I explain 
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the connection between the body and the soul, Of the 
essenoes of things we know nothing; and if we cannot 
explain the commonest phenomena of the world, is it not 
highly arrogant and preposterons on our part to venture to 
comprehend the essence of God? I thought myself that as 
I had found the Bible by proper investigation to be a 
revelation from Gud, it was perfectly reasonable for me to 
believe this doctrine, if the Bible taught it, I was very 
much struck to find that the plural form Elohim for God, 
is used in the Hebrew with asingular verb. “ Let vs create” 
and similar other passages struck me as well. In addition 
to these I read an essay proving that there is not a country 
in the world, where this doctrine, in some form or other, 
does not prevail. After a long investigation I came to 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity. The other doctrine, 
that of Atonement, I found also great difficulty in be- 
elieving. All the while I was praying to God to enlighten 
my understanding, and remove my doubts upon the 
subject. At this time I began to dwell much on sin. 
A kind friend (Mr. Cowell) presented me with a translation 
of Dr. Tholuck’s “ Gutdo and Julius.” This book came to © 
me just in time. I found in it the true nature of sin and 
the necessity of a Mediator. “The heavenly knowledge 
of God is to be gained by the downward path of self- 
knowledge.” ‘ Man know thyself, herein consists the true 
wisdom.” I found myself a sinner, a hell-deserving sinner. 
Sinful as we are, we hate sin; but God must hate it infin- 
itely more. Some say He is merciful, so that He will 
forget all our sins at once; but here I may quote a beauti- 
ful expression from “‘ Guddo and Julius.” “True, God is 
love, but He is light as well, and He can receive those only 
who are in the light.” I felt within bow litile I could 
extricate myself from my sins. The sick man cannot care 
himself; he requires a physician to do so,I require @ 
Christ to atone for my sins—great and abominable sins, . 
Now the doctrine of Atonement, instead of being a 
stumbling-block in my way, became the very staff of my 
life. Nothing seemed sweeter to me than Jesus; the force 
of all the arguments taken together produced.a wonderful 
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conviction in my mind. I became a Christian in heart in 
the true sense of the word. After this I read Jones “ On 
the Trinity” and the “Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” 
These books confirmed my faith the more, and many of my 
objections regarding the Old Testament were satisfactorily 
removed by the latter. Above all, how shall I express . 
my thanks to my heavenly Father? Oh, the wonderful 
mercy of God that has dragged this vile wretch from the 
den of idolatry and sin in such a wonderful manner, 
through the labyrinths of so many intricate ways, to the 
saving knowledge of light and truth! Oh,the breadth, 
the depth, the length and the height of the love of Christ ! 
May I, dear Saviour, participate in Thy love and glorify 
Thee upon earth as long as I live. Thou art dearer to me 
than all. Thou saidet, ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” I leave all those that 
are dear to me for Thee. Keep them under Thy protec- 
tion, and bring them under Thy yoke. Be with me now, 
that I may not fall into temptation and deny Thee, but 
show forth my light before men, that they, seeing my good 
works, may glorify the Farner, Son, anp Hoty Guaost. 
Amen. 

From the extracts just read you will perceive how and 
why I became a Christian. From the date of my baptism 
@ period exceeding one quarter of a century has elapsed, 
during which I have continued religious study, including 
questions connected with modern scepticism. The sceptical 
objections and their answers I have studied with a view to 
meet the arguments of my educated countrymen, and to 
try humbly to do some good to them. The agitation of 
these questions, I am glad to say, instead of shaking, 
or even weakening, my faith in the religion of Christ, has 
rather strengthened it. In fact, 1am so strongly convinced 
of the divine origin of the Christian religion, intellectually, 
morally, and experimentally, that I cannot part with it for 
anything whatsoever. I have practically found -it to be 
really, as Christ has said, the pearl of great price. 

In concluding my account I declare frankly before you 
and the world at large, as did’ Paul, the once persecuting 
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Saul, that I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. I do 
also join St. Paul in glorying in the Cross and in declaring : 
“‘ Bat God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified 
unto me, and I unto the world.” (Galatians vi. 14). This 
is my humble testimony. 


28. Rev. Maravra Nara Bosg, B. A., B.L. 


Martuuga Nara Boss was born in the Chandpore District, 
Jessore, in the year 1843. He thus gives his “ Spiritual 
Autobiography :”* 

Before I left my home in Jessore, and while 1 was 
attending school there, one day a European missionary 
kindly gave me a Gospel. I tore it into pieces before his 
face, to show my spite to the book which subsequently 
saved my life from perishiug. Afterwards, when I went to 
bid farewell to my teacher, just before leaving for Calcutta, 
he unexpectedly said to me that if I entered Dr. Duff’s 
School, should become a Christian. This he said, not 
because he saw any inclination in me towards Chris- 
tianity—rather the contrary; but he knew my inquiring 
spirit. His prophecy made me afraid of reading; so 
that, though I entered the Free Church Institution for 
its superior instruction, I.determined not to pay atten- 
tion to the Bible. 

At this time I hated Christianity and Christians, though 
I knew not why I did so, till long afterwards I came to learn 
that “the nataral mind is enmity against God.” 

While I was in this state of mind, I attended, one 
Sunday morning, a class meeting of the young Brahmos. 
Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen presided, and read from a 
book, the words of which seemed to impart life to my 
dying spirit. While the book was being read, my soul 
danced within me for joy on hearing the gracious words 
which it contained. As each sentence after another was 
read, [ was all attention, admiration, and joy. 


* Published by the Religious Tract and Book Society of Scotland, 


Edinburgh, price 2d. 
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“Who is the author of this book ?” asked I of a friend 
that sat near me. He said, “ Rammohun Roy is the 
author of this book.” I wondered that Rammohun Roy 
was so great a man, that he could have written such a 
~ wonderful book. The class was over; I was full of hope, 
for I rightly thought that I had found something that 
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morning, which would soothe my troubled soul. I 
.eagerly asked my friend where I could get a copy of this 
book, for I had determined to buy one and read it that 
very day, and when he told me that the book was out of 
print I felt very sad. At last I asked him if he would 
kindly let me have the use of his copy for a short time. 
He was reluctant, for he was very averse to lending his 
books to any one, but I overcame his reluctance by my 
importunity. I got the precious treasure and came home 
with a heart full of hope, and set at once to readit. I 
took a hasty breakfast to save time, that 1 might feast 
upon the heavenly manna,—sweeter indeed than honey 
and the honeycomb it seemed to my taste! From morning 
till twilight I read it sitting in my room ; and when there 
was no light there I came out, and spreading the book 
towards the west, caught the little light I could, and read 
on. At this time a companion came to ascertain why I 
had not gone out to walk in his company that evening as 
I was accustomed to do. I told him that the cause which 
detained me at home was in my hands, and that I had at 
last found that for which my soul thirsted. ‘“‘ Rammohun 
Roy’s book,” I said, “is the precious treasure.”’ He took 
the book from me and pointed ont that everything in it 
was to be found in the Bible, and told me that Rammohun 
Roy was only a compiler, At this distance of time I cannat 
remember exactly the contents of that book, but am almos 
sure the following verses were in it :— ' 
‘But I say unto you which hear, love your enemies, do 
good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, and ° 
pray for them that despitefully use you. And unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek offer also the other,” &c. 
From that.day I began to read the Bible, and found in 
it meat indeed for my hungry soul; my dejected spirit 
was revived ; my life was no longer a burden to me. The 
darkness that surrounded it disappeared at the approach 
of the true Light... Here I found a true remedy fer the 
melancholy which kad taken possession of. my soul; and 
blessed be the God of the Bible, the gloom has never since 
returned. Whenever J felt sad I read these precepts of 
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our blessed Lord, and found relief ;.and if these did not 
completely deliver me, the reading. the accounts of the 
death of our Lord Jesus Christ, was sure to do so: I found 
that to be a sovereign remedy for my melancholy, and my 
miserable life became happy. 

I read the Bible every day at home, read it with all 
attention in my class, and went to Mr. Macdonald’s house 
on Sundays to have the difficulties explained. 

I used to say to all about me, “Is there a book like 
this book?” To my class-fellows I said, “I have read 
Milton, Johnson, Addison, and other great authors, but 
is there any comparison between this book and their 
works?” They often said to me, “ You know little of the 
Bible, for you never paid attention to it. How can you 
judge of its merits?” 1 replied, “True, I know not much 
of it; but this much I know, that there is something in 
it that cannot be found in any other book.” 

At this time, however, it was not clear to my mind 
tliat Jesus is the Son of God. I believed that the Bible 
contained the trutb, but I was not prepared to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Supreme Being Himself, 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth. When I learned 
that the Bible taught this doctrine—for I read, “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the Word was God; the same was in the beginning 
with God ; all things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made”’—lI did not reject 
it as a doctrine which cannot be true. But I wanted to 
know why the Almighty God should condescend so much 
as to set aside His heavenly glory, and come down to this 
sinful earth of ours; should subject Himself to se much 
indignity, pain, and suffering, and at last die upon the 
cross like a malefactor. _ 

The books that I read—Butler’s “ Analogy,’” Paley’s 
*‘ Hvidences,” especially Bushnell’s “Character of Jesus,” 
and. the arguments of Mr. Macdonald, quite convinced me 
that the Lord Jesus Christ is the Son of God.; and that all 
He suffered, He suffered for the salvation of sinners, of 
whom I was a chief one. | ey . 
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I began to worship Christ, and to pray in His Name. 
I was no longer under a sense of condemnation. Death, 
at the name of which I: used to tremble, ceased to appear 
ab the king of terrors. oe 

I believed in Christ, and felt secure in His arms. . Also 
I felt that I was not ander the power of sin and Satan as 
I was before. While I was inquiring after the truth of 
our religion, a young man who was formerly a fellow- 
student of mine met me one day and asked me if it was true 
that I was enquiring after the truth of Christianity,and being 
answered in the affirmative, wondered what my motive 
could be. “Suppose,” he said, ‘‘ you find Christianity to 
be true, will you.embrace it?’ I replied, “If I find 
it to be true, I shall surely do so.” ‘Do not act so 
foolishly,” he said; ‘do not leave all, and follow Christ. 
But, take my advice, become a Brahmo, and save both 
sides.” 

Many young men become Brahmos, I believe, to “save 
both sides,” and ultimately lose their souls. The Brahmo 
teachers could not explain to me how God could be merci- 
ful to sinners, and remain just at the same time., It is the 
Bible that can alone explain the mystery how God can be 
just while reconciling the ungodly. | 

After I.had become a believer, I felt a strong desire to 
obey God in everything; but the cross seemed too heavy 
for my little strength. To cast off all, and to be cast off 
by all those that were bone of my bone and flesh of my 
flesh, seemed a very difficult task. At the same time, 
wilfully to neglect to confess Christ before men was sinful. 
Besides, for a Christian to live in a Hindoo home was not 
agreeable, for everything in it was connected with idolatry ; 
and if he would keep himself from idols he must maintain 
@ constant warfare. : : : 
_ For more than two years I hesitated before I openly 
confessed Christ before man. I waited and waited till I 
found it was impossible to wait any longer; for the Lord 
heard my prayer and drew me out. I used to pray during 
this time, “‘ Lord, have mercy upon me; Thou seest I have 
no strength in myself. Draw me out, I beseech Thee, by 
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Thine own strength ; enable me, I beseech Thee, to confess 
Christ before men.” 

I came out, for God gave me strength; and, on the 
26th of March 1865, I was baptized by the Rev. W. C. 
Fyfe. . After my baptism, I made an effort to live m my 
former Hindoo home with my relatives, and they were 
willing that I should do so; but the opposition of our 
superstitions neighbours forced me to live with my friends 
in the Free Church Mission-House. 

Y was now a member of the visible Church, and had 
pedce in my soul: but my peace was not like a river. 
The love of the world was still in my heart. I loved to 
rise in the world, as well as to serve. my God; and as I 
served God with half my heart, and loved the world with 
the otber half, I had but a poor taste of the hidden 
manna. Blessed- be God, by one disappointment after 
another He won me from the world, till I cast it off. from 
my soul and consecrated my life to the service of my 
blessed Master; and the Good Master encouraged me 
_ by manifesting Himeelf to me. The countenance of my 
Saviour shone upon me; joy and peace and love filled 
my soul. The Sun arose in my soul with “healing in His 
wings,” and I felt that in Christ’s conscious presence there 
is fulness of joy. The light of His countenance did enlight- 
en and enliven my soul; the whole day I feasted upon 
heavenly joys. Heaven opened on my sight, and I seemed 
to be in the midst of its shining inhabitants. Whole days 
and months | passed in the greatest comfort imaginable. 

‘In my inmost soul I sang my Saviour’s praises, nor were 
my hips silent. I sang alone, and I sang in company with 
: others. My pegce flowed like a river, for I lived in the 
presence of the Prince of Peace. I found God indeed to 
be-a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him—that 
rehgion is not an empty name, and that there is joy in 
the service of God. I also felt intense Jove for Christians. 
I loved them as my fellow-pilgrims to the New Jerusalem, 
and my friends with whom I should surely rejoice in 
heaven through eternity. The name of God and the name 
of Christ were the sweetest words to my ear. 
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Mr. Bose, after finishing his studies at the Free Charch 
College; as there was no vacancy there, joined the staff of 
the Cathedral Mission College, of which the Rev. J. Barton 
was Principal. Whenthe Entrance Class which he taught 
was. abolished, he becameconnected with the London Mission 
College at Bhowanipore for about seven years, with the 
exception of ten months in 1868-69 where he practised as 
a pleader in the Calcutta High Court. 

While working in the Bhowanipore College, Mr. Bose 
often wished to be engaged in vernacular preaching. He 
SAYyB : 

‘““ Several times [ went into the interior in company with a 
Christian brother, attended by a single servant, who carried 
some bedding for us. We lived in the people’s houses, 
and preached to them the glad tidings of salvation. 
Often all our food was just what these poor people could 
give us; but being full of the heavenly manna, I cared 
little what I ate or drank, for my joy was full. Indeed, 
the Good Master was with us, and proved faithful to His 
Word, “The labourer is worthy of his hire ;” and as we 
sought His Kingdom first, He provided for us all that was. 
needed. 

‘‘ Wherever we went we found people ready and glad to 
receive us and to entertain us. From the poorest fakir to 
the richest zemindar we received hospitality. These tours. 
produced such an interest in my mind for the poor villagers 
of Bengal, that I longed to settle among them as a 
missionary.” 

In 1874, Mr. Bose, at the invitation of W. S. Wells, Esq.,. 
of the Bengal Civil Service, then Magistrate of Fureed- 
pore, settled at Gopalgunge, a rice and jute swamp, near 
the Ganges, 150 miles north-east of Calcutta, Excepting 
the river banks, the country is a continuation of large 
swamps, inhabited by a people called Chandals by the 
Hindus, a name used to indicate the lowest of the low. 
With great perseverance the Chandals have raised in the 
swamps large mounds from 12 to 20 feet high, where their: 
houses are Built and their cattle are kept during the in- 
undations. They cultivate the swamps with rice and jute, 
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varied with fishing, mat and basket weaving. In the rains 
the whole country is inundated; the water rises over 10 
feet, and leaves the mounds like so many islands in a huge 
lake. There is then no intercourse except by boats. The 
cattle have sometimes to stand for weeks up to their 
necks in water. | 

Mr. Bose was ordained in the Free Mission Church, 
Cornwallis Square, Calcutta, on the 22nd March 1874, by a 
body of European and Bengali Missionaries representing the - 
various Protestant Evangelical denominations labouring in 
Calcutta, who were persuaded that he had received a call 
from God to settle at Gopalgunge. For 15 years Mr. Bose 
received from S. C. Mookerjee, Esq., a Bengali merchant, 
Rs. 50 a month for his support. From November 1889, 
Sir William Mackinnon and Mr. Peter Mackinnon each gave 
him Rs. 50 a month till the death of the former. The 
latter has continued his subscription, and otherwise aided 
liberally. , 

From 1874 Mr. Bose has laboured among the Chandals, 
and through God’s blessing a Christian community has 
gradually been raised up. In 1894 there were 166 Chris- 
tians in connection with the mission, of whom 70 were 
communicants. There were 72 boys in the Middle English 
School and about 200 in Vernacular schools. Mr. Bose has 
12 helpers, and during the inundations 7 boats are employ- 
ed for those carrying the Gospel message to the doors of 
some 200,000 people. — 

The above record shows the devoted self-sacrificing zeal 
of Mr. Bose in the cause of his Redeemer. He gave up a 
good income and very fair prospects in Calcutta, in order 
to be an ambassador of Christ to the poor and despised 
‘Chandals of Gopalgunge. The same spirit was shown by 
Mrs. Bose whose very sad but triumphant death ‘took place 
an 1875. Her last expressed wish was that her jewels be 
sold, and the proceeds given to the promotion of the cause of 
her Saviour.* , | 


* Rev. Dr. K. 8S. Macdonald, Secretary of the Gopalgunge Evangelistic 
Mission. | . ; 
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Orger Bencatt Converts. 


Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, of the Bengal Civil Service, wrote 
a book entitled New India. He is a Positivist, and in the 
last chapter, “The Religious Tendencies of Indie,” gives 
expression to his views. Among other things he says that 
“the Senates of the Universities, which are composed of 
fellows appointed exclusively by Government, are filled 
with Protestant Missionaries and Clergy” (p. 154). The 
‘ failure” of “the strong missionary body ” has been com- 
plete (p. 155). ‘During my eighteen years’ experience 
of Bengal I do not remember a single instance of the con- 
version of a respettable native gentleman to Christianity ” 
(p. 159). “ Whatever change many eventually be effected, 
the change from Hindooism to Christianity is perhaps the 
most improbable ; the people will not accept it,” (p. 156). 
On the other hand, “the teaching of Comte has already 
deeply’penetrated a few of the most select minds in Bengal.” 
(p. 165). 

Mr. Cotton’s assertions have been examined by Mr. 
Behari Lal Chandra, in a pamphlet entitled, Mr. Cotton's 
New India. He shows that in the Senate of the Calcutta 
University out of 204 fellows, only 6 were Protestant Mission- 
aries and Clergy. A list is given of about 70 Bengali 
Christians occupying respectable positions. He also quotes 
from the Census Report of 1881: ‘The Native Christ- 
ians are the most rapidly progressing class in Bengal. It 
has been shown that they have increased, chiefly by con- 
version, at the rate of 64°07 per cent during the nine years, 
which have elapsed since the census in 1872.” There was 
a famous meeting in London of Comtists, of which it was 
said that ‘Three persons and no God” were present, Mr. 
B. L. Chandra seems to think that no stronger proof 
would be afforded of the “ decided advance” of Pagitivism - 
in Bengal, if a meeting were held. 

In opposition to the prophecy that the “people will not 
accept Christianity,” the opinion of M. Barthelemy | St. 
Hilaire, the celebrated French savant, is given : “ India,'will 
one day spontaneously embrace the faith of her masters 
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and educators, as she has already adopted their arts, in- 
dustry and commerce.”* Lastly, thé words are quoted : 
‘‘ And there were voices in heaven saying, The kingdoms 
of this world have become the kingdoms of our Lord and his 
Christ ; and Hoe shall reign for ever and ever.” 


ORIY AS. 


The Oriyas inhabit the province of Orissa, which lies along the 
coast to the south-west of Bengal. The area is 24,000 square miles, 
but the population is only about 5 millions. A great part of the in- 
terior consists of rugged hills, covered with onsite, and occupied 
by wild tribes. The language is very like gali. For a long 
time the province was greatly neglected. Things are gradually 
improving. 

Hissions—About the beginning of the present century, the Rev. 
Dr. Claudius Buchanan visited Orissa, and his acconnt of the temple 
of Jagannath excited considerable interest. The Serampore Mission- 
aries opened two stations in Orissa, which they gave up toan English 
Baptist Missionary Society. Cuttack, the first station occnpied by 
the latter, was commenced in 1822. 

Balasore was occupied by American Baptists:in 1836. _ 

In 1893 there were about 18 Foreign Missionaries, 2,000 Church 
Members, and 4,200 Christian adherents, In these figures some 
Santals are included. 

Sketches, kindly forwarded by the Rev. A. H. Young, Cuttack, 
are given of the first two ordained preachers, prefaced by an account 
of the origin of the movement in favour of Christianity. 


Ogxiem or tar Movement. 


“The way in which the gospel FriRst TOOK ROOT in the 
province, is without a paraljel in india; and farnishes a 
atriking illustration of the wonderfal manner in which God 
sometimes fulfils his purposes of mercy to men.” Such is 
the testimony of the Rev. J. Mullens, D.D., the Secretary 
of the London Missionary Society, and well acquainted 
with Indian Missions. The circumstances were as follows. 
Some years ago there lived a few miles north of Cuttack, 
an old Gura, or spiritual guide, named Sundra Das. in 
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early life he had been a warrior under the Athgur raja, 
one of the bill chieftains, bat had now become a kind of 
Hindu reformer, being thoroughly dissatisfied with idolatry, 
and seeking for something better. This was the man ap- 
pointed to prepare the way of the Lord in Orissa. He was 
a man of great intelligence ; and used to expdtiate with the 
most cutting satire on the evils of Hinduism, holding it up 
in the most striking way to deserved contempt, and divest- 
ing the minds of his followers of all respect for the idols of 
their ancestors. He gathered a large number of disciples, 
whom he called his children, and instructed in various 
moral duties. At different times two or three Christian 
tracts, circulated by the missionaries, fell into their hands, 
and teaching the unity of God and the folly of idolatry, 
were much approved by them. An Oriya catechism, re- 
ceived by one of the disciples from a missionary, was read 
in their assembly with great delight. They bad read other 
tracts, but found this much more easy of comprehension. 
They were especially struck with the Dos-agya, or Ten 
Commandments, which the Guru expounded at length ; 
dwelling on their beauty and perfect trnth ; and showing 
how ail men had violated them. Henceforth this book 
was their law. Shortly after, some of them made inquiries 
at Cuttack, and received more tracts, a Gospel and a 
Testament. These books also were welcomed by the old 
Garu, who gladly adopted them for the improvement of 
his disciples. He found them answer the end he had in. 
view, 1.¢., his own exaltation as a moral teacher, since they 
confirmed and carried out the doctrines he had taught, viz., - 
the folly of idolatry, the unity of God, and that all men 
should worship Him. ‘The influence of these truths among 
the disciples was very great: they learned whole passages 
of the books by heart; they kept the Sabbath ; and as the 
next step began to teach their fellow-countrymen. Vari- 
ous parties of them were sent by the Guru in different 
directions, to expound and enforce these wonderful Ten 
Commandments: and four of their number in particular, 
who afterward became faithful missionaries of the cross, 
were long engaged in their propagation. 
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But for this they were persecuted by their heathen 
neighbours; and at last sought ont Mr. Lacey and asked 
him for advice. Mr. Lacey and Mr. Sutton, from that 
time, were in constant intercourse with them; and as the 
Guru had expounded the law, so did they preach the 
eae One day the Guru in their presence thus ad- 

ressed his disciples respecting the New Testament: “‘ My 
children, there is the truth and great truth. There are 
gifts of rice, of clothing, and of wisdom. This is wisdom, 
the highest gift ; rice decays, clothing perishes ; but wisdom 
never dies, ale this, my children, and let it be your guide ; 
all the silver and the gold in the world cannot purchase 
this,” The children soon grew wiser than their teacher, 
who never embraced Christianity. Indeed, he gave himself 
forth as an incarnation of Jesus Christ, appointed twelve 
apostles, after the example of Christ, and thus tried to 
retain his own spiritual, power. But some of the dis- 
ciples remembered that it was written: “Many false 
Christs shall arise, saying, lo! here, and lo! there;” and 
his influence with them was by this act entirely ruined. 
He continued to preach Christ “ of envy and strife ;”’ and 
thus.contributed to the further spread of gospel knowledge ; 
but was very indignant that the missionaries “ reaped the 
corn which he had sown.” In one case he gave a severe 
beating to a disciple who had been baptized, for which he 
was imprisoned. During the last tive years of his life he 
recovered much of the influence he had lost by the conver- 
sion of his followers, and collected many others : he contin- 
ued. to inculcate the spiritual worship of Vishnu, spoke of 
the Bible doctrine of God as an error, and taught that the 
Scriptures were not infallible. In this spirit he died, in 
April, 1838. He commanded that his body should not be 
burned, but:should be buried in the house where he taught. 
The grave still exists there, in a wild and jungly spot. 
His shippers, his stool, punka and lamp lie near it ; many 
visit it as a holy place; and it is said by the heathen, that 
even miracles are performed there. ; | 
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24. Guyuea Door Sargaweer. 


The first Christian truth which Gunes Dusor received was 
by means of a tract on the worship of Jaganath. It was 
printed at Serampore before this Mission was established, 
and it is believed that it was given to a pilgrim from Orissa 
at the Gunga Sagar festival. The identical tract is in 
the possession of the writer of this, and is much worn and 
incomplete. So faf as can be ascertained it rather shook 
his faith in the popular idolatry than revealed to him the 
precious doctrine of salvation by Christ. 

Another tract, obtained after the arrival of the Mission- 
aries though published at Serampore, was “The History of 
Christ, the Water of Immortality.” Many of the most 
important narratives and discourses in the Gospels were 
versified in this tract, and were thus imprinted on his 
memory, and never forgotten. A third tract which was read 
with great advantage by Gunga Dhor and his companions, 
who were disciples of the guru, Sundera Das, was the “ First 
Catechism,”’ or as it has been generally called in Orissa, the 
“Ten Commandments,” a tract which is still very popular. 

But though before he met with the Missionaries his con- 
fidence in the popular observances of idolatry had been 
shaken, it was by no means destroyed. While m this state 
- of mind he visited the shrine of Jaganath in the hope of 
being favored with a vision of God. Accordingly the morn- 
ing after he reached Puri, when he had attended to his 
ablutions and devotions, he hastened to the temple, and 
with hands devoutly joined he besought the god to give 
him that night a manifestation of his glory in dream or 
vision. The night came and he retired to rest, but no ap- 

rance of Jaganath disturbed his nocturnal slumbers. 
The next day he complained to one of the pundahs, that 
that the great lord did not attend to his prayer, without 
saying what his petition was. ‘Don’t you know,” said the 
pundah, “ that Jaganath is absorbed in deep meditation and 
requires to be aroused before hecan attend to your prayer? 

You should use some special and powerful means to awaken 
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the god from his profound repose.”” The votaries of supers- 
tition have, we may add, in all ages entertained the same 
degrading conceptions of the object of their worship, and 
have sought by special means, usually by the infliction of 
severe personal suffering, to arouse the attention of their 
god. This was the course ane twenty-eight centuries 
since by the worshippers of Baal, when Carmel, whose grace- 
ful form, verdant beauty, and rich fruitfulness have fur- 
nished inspired poets with some of their choicest imagery, 
was the scene of that exciting-contest bétween the solitary 
worshipper of Jehovah, and the many votaries of Baal. 
From early morn till noon they cried without ceasing, “ Oh 
Baal, hear us,” but the god was deaf to their entreaties. 
At noon the prophet “ mocked ” them, though in truth he 
spoke in accordance with the ideas they entertained of 
their chosen god, and the irony is much more severe to 
us than it would be to them, “Cry aloud ; for he is a god, 
either he is talking, (better, he is meditating) or he is pur- 
suing, or he is on a jormney, or peradventure he sleepeth 
and must be awaked.” They acted on the taunt; their 
cries were louder, and they “cut themselves with knives 
and lancets till the blood gushed out upon them” in the 
hope that their self-inflicted torture, and the sight of the 
streaming blood would awaken the attention and enkindle 
the pity of their lethargic god. Gunga Dhor was ignorant at 
the time of which we are writing of this interesting narrative, 
but as an intelligent idolater be perfectly understood the 
principle that underlies it. .He thought, however, that 
though more hazardous it might be a wiser course to punish 
the god than torture himself, and that it might be equally 
efficacious in arousing his attention. ‘With this view he 
went to the town, procured a piece of rod iron some inches 
long, and had it well pointed at one end. Again he went 
to the temple and attended to his accustomed devotions. ° 
He carefully watched his opportunity, and as he was sup- 
posed to be a very devout worshipper of the god no suspi- 
cion was felt by any. He then began to revile the god, 
much in the way described by Ward. in his celebrated 
work, where he says the Hindoos sometimes when dis- 
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pleased lay the blame of their calamities on “ the rascally 
gods.” This was fruitless. His goad which he had con- 
cealed under his cloth was brought out, and whd¢h unobser- 
ved by priest or pilgrim he gave the idol several sharp 
thrusts, after which he again reverently presented his - 
prayer that in a dream or vision of the night the god would 
reveal his glory, but the night passed, and as the Scripture 
says in the narrative already quoted, “ there was no voice 
nor any one that answered.”? The next morning he left 
Pari, to which as an idolater he never returnel. — 
Many years since we inquired very particularly of Gun- 
ga Dhor in reference to some points of this singular story. 
We questioned him as to the reasons which induced him 
to adopt this singular method of ike ee the attention, 
and testing the divinity of his god. In reply he mentioned 
several stories from the shastras of sages and others who 
had obtained the blessing they sought from the gods by 
abusing, maltreating and even kicking them; and he rea- 
soned that what others had obtained in that way might be 
obtained by himself. Readers familiar with the Shastras 
and Puranas will remember the legend of one of the gods 
had his teeth smashed, of Vishnu who was kicked and 
trampled upon by Bhrigu, and of Krishna who was shot by 
an arrow, aud the whole race of Jadu- destroyed. On 
another point he was very clear and forcible. He had read 
the Christian books, and he could not anyhow reconcile 
them with the Hindoo shastras. If one was true, the other 
must be false, but the question that agitated his mind 
was,which of them was true ? The Christian books presented 
much evidence that he could not disprove, but at that time 
there ‘was not a solitary Native Christian in Orissa, and he 
left that he could not give up Jaganath, in whom all his 
people trusted, till he had used all possible means of satis- 
fying himself of his divinity. | Po 
Another point about which we specially inquired related. 
to his feelings when he tried this, as it might appear to 
him at that time, dangerous experiment. The reply he 
ave was very natural, and the description of his feelings 
just what might have been expected from one who had not 
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been delivered from the superstitious dread which idolatry 
inspires. He said that he had astrange conflict of feeling ; 
but anxiety and alarm evidently predominated. He 
thought, “ perhaps the god may be angry and strike me 
dead on the spot. If he should do so, that will be evidence 
of bis divinity. If on the other hand, he should be graci- 
ous and grant my request, that will be sufficient proof; 
but when neither wrath nor grace was manifested, I was 
convinced that “ an idol was nothing in the world.” 

We may add, that we know another instance of one, who 
though he stood high in the confidence of the priests of 
Jaganath, was sceptical about the divinity of the ugly idol, 
ard Gace it with great indignity. In this case, as in 
Gunga Dhor’s, the party subsequently became a Christian, 
but in both instances the indignity was perpetrated before 
they were brought directly under missionary influence. 

In the early part of 1826, Gunga Dhor came with others 
to visit Mr. Lacey. At that time, he and his companions 
had received a copy of the New Testament (Dr. Carey’s 
version) which had been attentively read. The conversa- 
tion which Mr. Lacey and Mr. Sutton had with these intel- 
ligent and hopeful inquirers was most encouraging and 
reviving to their spirits. It marked the beginning of a new 
era in the history of the mission. The seed had been sown for 
geveral years, but no precious fruit had recompensed their 
toil. Now the joy of harvest appeared in prospect, and 
like Paul when at Appii Forum and the Three Taverns, 
they “thanked God and took courage.” In the narrative 
given of these interesting conversations, “ the Young Brah- 
min,” and his surprising acquaintance with Christian truth 
are especially mentioned. Subsequent conversations shewed 
that he really trusted in Christ, but the obstacles to the 
open profession of. his faith, especially those arising from 
the bitter opposition of his wife and immediate connections, 
were most trying to bear. 

While in this state of mind he accompanied Mr. Lacey to 
Calcutta and Serampore, and was muck benefited by the 
conversation of Pran Krishnu, one of the Serampore.native 
preachers. Here too he .had an interview with the vener- 
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able Dr, Carey of which he often spoke many years after 
with tears of sadgred pleasure. He was introduced to the 
Doctor as one who had renounced idolatry, and who trusted 
in Christ for salvation, though he had not been baptized 
in His name. The Doctor, who was the first European 
stadent of Oriya, addressing him in that language with 
great fluency and ease said, ‘ Dear brother, take care of 
the jewel which you have found, and never let it go.” It 
was a word in season ; and was never forgotten. 

Shortly after his return to Cuttack, he determined to 
delay no longer, and his baptism took place on 23rd March 
1828. Mr. Lacey in narrating his baptism described it as 
‘the first stone taken from Jaganath’s temple” and exult- 
ingly added, “‘The chain of caste is broken in Orissa, and 
will be mended no more for ever. Glory! Glory to God in 
the highest.’’ As soon as Gunga Dhor had found the “ one 
pearl of great price,” he began to speak to his fellow 
countrymen about salvation by Christ, and he spoke from 
the abundance of the heart. | 

“* His call, 
His consecration, his anointing, all 
Were inward, in the conscience heard and felt.”” 
From his baptism to his death, a period of thirty-eight 
years, he was regularly employed in the work of preaching, 
though in his latter years, he was unable to travel to distant 
Places, as the other brethren have done. He and Ram 
Chundra were together solemnly set apart to the work of an 
evangelist by the imposition of hands and prayer in 1834, 
and this deeply interesting service was the first of the kind 
ever held in Orissa. ._He was in many respects pre-emi- 
nently gifted for this work. He had a voice of remarkable 
compass and power; his action was natural, striking, and © 
impressive: his knowledge, of Hinduism and the Shastras 
was accurate and extensive, so that he was more than a 
match for the most able and craéty defender of idolatry ; 
hia mastery of language and affluence of imagery were alike. 
remarkable. In preaching to the heathen his descrip- 
tions of the majesty and glory of God were sometimes 
very sublime, would use with great effect such a text - 
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as this ; “ He that planted the ear, shall He not hear? He 
that formed the eye, shall He not see? He that teacheth 
man knowledge, shall not He know ?”” Thesublime descrip- 
tion in Psalm 1. would be very telling as he would 
quote it ; “ Every beast of the forest is mine,and the cattle 
upon a thousand hills. I know all the fowls of the moun- 
tains, and the wild beasts of the field are mine. If I were 
hungry, I would not tell thee; for the world, is mine and 
the fulness thereof.’ In contrast with inspired descrip- 
tions of the blessed and only potentate, he would advert 
with crushing effect to the unworthy and degrading con- 
ceptions of God. entertained by idolaters, and in doing this, 
he could no more help being satirical than the old prophet, 
sober, stern, almost unearthly as he was, and help “ mock- 
ing” the worshippers of Baal for. praying toa god that 
was asleep or on a journey; but his best friends thought 
that his powers of sarcasm were sometimes carried to an 
injudicions extent. It is difficult to give those who never 
heard him an adequate idea of his power as a bazaar 
preacher. He was.often happy in describing the love of 
Christ in dying for oursine. “Men of Wisdom,” he would 
say, “‘tell me where you find such love, and I will sit and 
listen. Did any of ten incarnations die to save another ? 
Did any of the gods or goddesses? Where is such a 
history written? Ah! you cannot find it anywhere upon 
earth ; this is heavenly love. He who formed you died if © 
your stead. He who gave you existence parted with his 
own life to redeem you from hell.” 

In preaching to the Native Christians in the chapel he 
was not always equal to himself, but it was sometimes a 
rich treat to hear him. He did not always take a text 
from scripture, but would sometimes take a line or two of a 
hymn or tract embodying of course some important scrip- 
tural truth. We have a very lively recollection of a re- 
markable discourse which he delivered five or six years 
since from the incident in Bunyan’s Holy War when dis- 
tressed Mansoul sent an humble petition to “ the High and 
Mighty Prince Emmanuel” by Mr. Desires Awake and Mr. 
‘Wet Eyes. The narrative which is exceedingly instructive 
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and suggestive, and with which, may we hope, the reader 
is familiar, was given with dramatic power, and the appli- 
cation was searching and impressive. ‘ We want more of 
the spirit of Desires Awake and Wet Eyesamong us. We 
weep, but it is for the losses and trials of this world. 
Weep, O weep, for your sins” and much more in the same 
strain. He was right. There is nothing which the pro- 
fessed disciples of Christ need more than hearts broken for 
sin. 

The sketch we bave given would be very incomplete if 
it were-not added that he ever retained a very grateful re- 
collection of the goodness of God in rescuing him from. 
idolatry and blessing him with the Gospel of Christ. In 
one of our journeys we remember being with him at Tan- 
ghy, bis native place. He pointed out the tree at the foot of 
which was the representation of the village goddess Sub- 
_ erna Burahee, whom he had often worshipped. He spoke 
of the sorrow he felt when he thought of those days, and 
expressed his gratitude for the blessed change he had 
experienced. We remember once going with him to the 
math of Sundera Das, who many years since ‘ gave out 
that himself was some great one.” His politeness in 
this interview was very marked, but when told his former 
gooroo, though in the most respectful language, that he 
had confided in him till he found him to be a deceiver . 
of the people, it.was more than the guru knew how to 
bear, and when “the name that is above every name” was 
mentioned it was exceedingly obnoxious. The contrast 
between the still blinded guru and the Christian preacher 
who had once worshipped at his feet affected us deeply, 
oa ate gratitude for the change effected by the grace 
of God. . 

We caunot refrain from mentioning another feature of his 
Christian experience. He loved the Word of God, but no 
portion was so much prized as the words of Christ record- 
ed in the Gospels. He once said to us, the words of Jesus 
are as sweet to the believer as the mother’s milk to the 
new born babe. 

The closing years of the Gunga Dhor’s life were marked 
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by increasing weakness and infirmity, but his last illness 
was short, and it is pleasing to state that he finished his 
course well, His last sabbath on earth was the 4th Novem- 
ber 1866. On tbat day he waa twice at the Mission Chapel ; 
but in going from his house to the morning service he bad 
a heavy fall by which be was much shaken and bruised. 
The service was a devotional one preparatory to the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper. Not knowing what had 
occurred on the way we called on him to offer prayer, and 
he did so, referring in an interesting way to the scripture 
which had been expounded, Isaiah xl. 1, 2, ‘“‘ Comfort ye, 
comfort ye,” but we were all struck with the weakness of 
his voice. At the close we were grieved to see how much 
he had been injured by the fall, but he was very anxious to 
remain for the afternoon service, saying, that it was the - 
Lord’s day, and he should like to spend it in the Lord’s 
house. We, however, persuaded him to go during the in- 
terval of the services to the house of his eldest son, which 
is near to the chapel, and with a little assistance he was able 
todoso. In the afternoon he was at the Lord’s table, and 
at the close left for the last time the place endeared to him 
by the hallowed associations of nearly forty years. On the 
following day he called on us, but appeared very feeble. 
‘Qn Tuesday he was much worse and rapidly sank; but the 
Saviour in whom he had long trusted, supported and com- 
forted his mind in prospect of eternity. An hour or two 
before his death he expressed to Mr. Miller in pleasing 
language his hope:in Christ. He was in his 72nd year. 
The mortal remains were committed to their last restin 
place on Saturday evening, 10th November, in the ued 
bope of a joyful resurrection, and on the following day Mr. 
Buckley preached his funeral sermon in Oriya to a, consider- 
able congregation from Romans xiv. 5. latter part, ‘‘ Salute 
_.my well beloved Epenetus, who is the firat fruita of Achaia 
unto Christ.” | 

We cannot close this narrative without adding that the 
interest attaching to the first convert gathered to Christ 
in any country can never die. Thousands and tens of thon- 
Bands.as years pass away may walk in the same path, and 
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joice in the same blessed hope, but the memory of the 
first who did this will always be fondly and affectionately 
cherished, and in the case of Gunga Dhor the special in- 
terest felt in him on this account was greatly increased 
by his eminent endowments, his noble and generous quali- 
ties. ‘Precious in thesight of the Lord is the death of 
his saints.” : 


Rev. J. Bucky, D.D. 


25. Rama Curunpea JACHUCK. - 


Rama Caunpea Jachuck was of Mahratta descent, and 
his ancestors came from Nagpore to Cuttack in the ser- 
vice of the Mahratta Government. His grandfather and 
father were successively Governors of the fort at Cuttack ; 
but in the autumn of 1803, when he was about seven years 
of age, the Mahratta rule ceased in Orissa, and the English 
Government was established in its place. The family at 
once fled to Kokuakund, where they had an estate, and 
dwelt in the village of Bhoirapore, which is about ten miles 
distant from Cuttack. The establishment of British rale, 
‘while humiliating and painful to the family, was in the 
- Providence of God introductory to the proclamation of the 
Gospel, and thus became to its younger branches, and to 
many others, fraught with the richest blessings. ‘Rama 
Chundra was till more than thirty years of age a zealous 
idolater, and the diligence and earnestness with which 
he attended to his superstitious observances might well put 
to shame the professorg of purer faith. While a devoted 
disciple of Sandera Das, he and the other ‘disciples of the 
guru received and eagerly read the New ‘Testament and 
several small tracts, among which the “ First Catechism” and 
the “ Jewel Mine of Salvation,’’ may be especially mention- 
ed. By reading these his understanding was enlightened, 
his heart was affected, and he lost all reverence for idolatry, 
_ Another effect of his reading the Christian books was, that 


td 


he had a deep and awful sense of sin; but as yet he knew © 


not who could deliver him from the burden. He knew by 
bitter experience the meaning of the words, “ A wounded 
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spirit who can bear”? To use his own expressive language, 
he was baptised in a sea of trouble; and he often cried out 
in anguish, “ Oh that I had never been born,” “ Why did 
I not die in infancy, or early youth!’ He sometimes re- 
proached himself for reading the Scriptures and tracts, as 
by this means he had learnt his state as a sinner, and had 
found that the wages of sin was death. “ Oh,” he said, “ that 
I had died in ignorance! for then shou!d I have had no 
guilt. I may be called into eternity to-day, and if it be so, 
hell will be my portion.” Months of mental agony passed 
away in this state ; and to add to his distress, the forgotten 
sins of former years were remembéred, and were as a 
frightful spectre to‘his soul. He wept and trembled at the 
thought ofa judgmentto come. At times a ray of hope like 
a shooting star, darted through his mind. ‘‘ Who can tell 
but the all-merciful God may pardon and save me?’”’ But 
this hope was soon damped by the thought that God was 
holy, and would not hear the prayers of,sinners. 

At length, to use his own language, the book which had 
revealed his disease revealed also the remedy. That remedy 
. was Christ dying on the cross. The darkness now passed 
away, and light and peace broke in on his-soul. Christ. 
was his righteousness and strength, and in Him alone he 
rejoiced. He now desired publicly to confess his Lord, and 
this desire was quickened by the baptism of Gunga Dhor; 
but when he mentioned to his family that he had resolved to 
go to Cuttack and be baptised, the difficulties and trials that 
beset his path were such as required a martyr’s firmness to 
surmount. The grace of Christ was, however, sufficient for 
him at this timé of trial ; and sustained by this grace, he was 
unmoved by the prayers and tears of his relatives. He left 
them saying that he must go to Cuttack and publicly profess 
his Saviour, adding a verse to the following effect : 


“‘ Follow, my soul, the certain light 
Which Jesus to thee gives ; 
The soul that firmly follows Him 
With Him for ever lives.” 


He reached ‘Cuttack, and on the following day, Novem- 
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ber Ist 1829, he was baptised by Mr. Lacey in the 
Mahanadi. Thirty-four years of life bad now passed ; 
the remaining thirty-four were, with the exception of a 
brief and unhappy interval, spent-in the service of Christ, | 
and in active efforts‘to do good. Shortly after his baptism 
he was called to preach the Gospel, and his abilities for 
this work were of a high order. Mr. Lacey, in informing 
the Society of his being received on probation as a native 
preeer: described the peculiarities of his preaching in 
anguage that might be fitly applied to the whole of his 
ministerial course: “ He preaches clearly, with great affec- 
tion and force, and he preaches the Gospel. Jesus Christ and 
his cross are the essence of his discourses. He has learned 
to look to his Book for what he should say, and therefore 
says what his Book says, more than he speaks the knowledge 
_which he possesses independently thereof.”. He was, we 
may add, a close student of the Book to the end of life. 
His ordivation to the work of an evangelist took pee in | 
September 1884; Gunga Dhor was ordained at the same 
time, and it was the first service of the kind ever held 
in Orissa. On this interesting occasion, Mr. Lacey offered 
the ordination prayer, and delivered the charge to the two 
brethren from 2nd Tim. iv. 5. | 

In preaching to the heathen, Rama Chandra did not deal 
so much as many in quotations from the Hindu Shastras ; 
but he appealed, often in a striking and a tie 
manner, to “the law written in:the hearts” of his hearers, 
and proved, on their own principles, that they were guilty,. 
and deserving of punishment. His discourses to the 
Christians were solid and instructive, often delivered ib an 
earnest and impressive manner, and remarkable for the 
pertinence and abundance of scripture. quotations they 
contained. It might be truly said of him, that he “held 
fast the faithful word as he had been taugbt.”’ His similes 
were often very striking, and greatly helped his hearers to 
understand the spiritual truth conveyed. He.was also the 
author of two pleasing hymns, which the churches in Orissa 
will not: willingly let die. One of them commences with 
the following lines,—_— : 
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‘Beyond these heavens, with ether filled, 
Beyond unfathomed space, - 

God dwells upon a throne of light, 

And manifests his grace; 

Then come, my soulsand worship him ; 
In Christ salvation dwells.” 


The chorus of the other is, 


“ Oh Jesus ! attired in pity, . 
The friend of the friendless—the ocean of mercy art Thou !” 


and the whole of the hymn is in harmony with the chorus. 
The close of our aged brother’s course was not marked by 
the transporting raptures sometimes voachsafed to the 
dying saint ; but there was a calm and settled confidence 
in Christ which dispelled all fear. A few days before he 
was laid aside by the affliction that issued in death, he 
remarked to Mr. Stubbins that “ he had one eye on the cross 
and another on heaven ;’’ and when eternity was in prospect, 
he observed to another friend, that “he had been an 
anprofitable servant; his sins had been innumerable; but . 
one drop of the blood of Christ was sufficient to cleanse 
them all away.”’ This was his hope; and this hope never 
fails either in life or death. 

The gratitude which our late dear friend ever expressed 
‘for the Gospel of Christ was one of the marked features of 
his character. Long before he knew “ the truth as it is in 
Jesus” he sought rest to his soul in the devout observance 
of pagan rites, but he found it not. He found in the 
atonement of Christ all that he had vainly sought in 
heathenism, and he felt this doctrine to be every way 
edapted to his state as a ruined sinner. The Mungala 
Sumachar, (i.e., the Gospel) was a great word with Rama 
Chundra; and many gratifying proofs lie before us of 
the estimate he formed of “the inestimable treasure of 
the Gospel ;” but the limits of this Report do not admit of 
enlargement. It is refreshing in the connexion to notice 
the steady and hearty affection which he manifested for his 
spiritual father, Mr. Lacey; and how in expressing thie - 
affection he never forgot that this estimable missionary was 
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the instrument of communicating to him the knowledge of 
the Gospel. The interest which he manifested on the 
arrival of new missionaries, and the fervency of his suppli- 
cations for the enlargement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
were pleasing to notice; and it becomes us thankfully to 
acknowledge that he was permitted to see the promise 
fulfilled in Orissa, ‘‘ A little one shall become a thousand.”’ 

One of the most important lessons which a review of his 
life suggests is, the important results flowing from the 
conversion of one sinner to Christ. The violent opposition 
he endured at his baptism from those most dear to him 
was hard for flesh and blood to bear; but God gave him 
@ precious and abundant recompense. As years passed 
away, he saw those whose bitter opposition had rent 
his heart with anguish follow in the same path. He 
was permitted, by the goodness of God, to witness not 
less than twenty-one of his family and his brother’s 
family baptised and united to the church ; three of them 
were his grandchildren, and all, with the exception of 
two who sleep in Jesus, are still, it is trusted, walking 
in the way to heaven. If results so interesting and 
important as these be witnessed in a little more than thirty 
years, what may not be hope for when centuries have pass- 
ed away! We may fitly close this account with Ram 
Chundra’s own words in commencing the narrative of his 
conversion to the Christiar faith : ‘‘ Now to God the Father, 
the sovereign of heaven and earth ; and to His beloved Son, 
the Lord Jesus Christ ; be the kingdom, and the power ;. 
eternal salvation and glory; praise, blessing, and thanks- 
giving, for ever and ever. . Amen.” 

Orissa Report. 
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HINDUSTANI CHRISTIANS. 


Hinpvstan, the country of the Hindus, is sometimes used to denote 
the whole of India. More correctly, it is the country between the 
Vindhya Mountains and the Himalayas, bounded on the west by the 
Punjab, and on the east by Bengal. The word Hindustanis is here 

to denote the nations using the Hindi and Hindustani langu- 
ages. 
OFIINDE is spoken over an area of about 250,000 square miles, and 
is the vernacular of about 70 millions. It may be divided into 
Eastern and Western Hindi. On the boundaries, Hindi melts into 
the surrounding languages. It belongs to the Sanskrit family, and 
is generally written in the Nagri character. 

INDUSTANI, or URDU, is a mixed language. Fora long time the 
Muhammadan conquerors of India spoke Persian, and the con- 
quered, Hindi. By the soldiers and people talking to each other, a - 
camp (Urdu) language was formed, containing a mixture of Hindi, 
Persian, and Arabic. ‘The Persian character is preferred. Hin- 
dustani is the language of the Mubammadan rather than of the 
Hindu population. It is not peculiar to any district. 

Missions.—The first Protestant Missionary efforts among the 
Hindustanis were made at Chunar in 1803 by the Rev. Daniel 
Corrie, a chaplain. Henry Martyn next took up the work. In 
1811 the Rev. J. Chamberlain, of the Serampore Mission, commenced 
@ mission at Agra. The Church Missionary Society began work 
at Benares in 1817, followed by the London Mission in 1820. 

As there are Hindustani Christians in different Provinces, the 
number of Christians speaking the language cannot be accurately 
given. The statistics for the North-West Provinces and Oudh in 
1890 were given below. There have since been large accessions. 

Number of Foreign Missionaries, 76; Native ordained Agents, 94; 
Communicants, 14722 ; Native Christians, 30,321. | 


CONVERTS FROM HINDUISM. 
26. Proressor Ram CHANDRA! 


ProrsssokR Ram Caannga was born at Panipat in 1821, 
and educated in the old Delhi College, of which he became 
one of the most distinguished scholars. In 1844 he was 
appointed teacher of science in the Oriental Department 
of his college, and during the following 6 years, besides 
discharging the duties of his post, he edited two verna- 
cular periodicals, and translated or compiled several 
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mathematical and other useful books with the view of 
spreading the light of western knowledge:and civilization 
among his countrymen. : 

In 1850 he published his work on the Problems of 
Maxima and Minima, which made his name known and 
respected in the Universities of Europe, and for which 
he received a khillut from the Government, together with a 
reward of Rs. 2,000 in cash. 

In 1852 be received baptism. A brief account of his 
conversion, which he considered the most important 
event of his life, will not be out of place. Before’ 
his conversion he was, like many of our educated country- 
men, simply a Deist, and looked down with contempt 
on .al] religions, whether Hindu or Mahomedan ‘or 
Christian, which based their teaching on any written book. 
While this was his state of mind he went on one 
occasion out of mere curiosity to attend the station Church. 
. There he was struck by seeing several Europeans, whom 
he knew and respected, earnestly engaged in devotion. 
He had been of opinion that no enlightened Europeans 
believed in Christianity, but now he found out his mistake ; 
and his heart told him that the faith so earnestly held by 
men such as these must be deserving of examination. He — 
then carefully studied the Bible, the Gita, and other books, 
and the result of this investigation was that he became 
fully convinced of the truth of the Chiistian religion. 
_ There were however still many difficulties in his way 
without overcoming which he could not openly embrace 
Christianity. He knew that he should have to leave his 
mother and wife and children and brothers, and meet with 
great opposition from his countrymen generally ; but by 
God’s help he overcame all obstacles aa entered the fold 
of Christ’s Church by publicly receiving baptism on the 
11th March 1852. 

After his baptism he continued to discharge the duties 
of his post in the College as before, but he devoted all his 
spare time to religious studies or to conversations on 
religious subjects with educated Natives, whom he 
earnestly longed to bring to the knowledge of that Saviour 
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whom he had himself found. The influence that he was 
thus able ta exercise on the higher classes of Natives was 
very great, and though only a few professed Christianity 
openly, the number of those who were led to take a 
more favorable view of Christianity than they did before 
was very large. 

During the mutiny Professor Ram Chandra’s life was in 
great danger, but his Hindu brothers concealed him in 
their house, and when he could no longer stay there he 
left the city in disguise, and eventually, after many hair- 
breadth escapes, reached the English force which was then 
encamped before Delhi. 

After the mutiny had subsided he was appointed in 1858 
teacher of mathematics in the Government Engineeri 
College at Rurki, and about the end of the same year head 
master of the newly established Government School at Delhi. 

‘In 1868 a new sphere of usefulness was opened out to 
him. He was appointed tutor to H. H. the late Maharaja 
of Patiala. For nearly 5 years he discharged most faith- 
fully the duties of this responsible post, and then returned 
to Delhi. Here he spent his time in publishing a new 
treatise on the Differential and Integral Calculus, and some 
" gble books on the Mahomedan controversy. After about 
a year and a half he was again recalled to Patiala, where 
the late Maharaja, on his installation to the gaddi, gave 
him a Khillat and a Jagir in recognition of his valuable 
services, and also appointed him Director of the newly 
esteblished Department of Public Instruction of his State. 
As Director of Public Instruction, Professor Ram Chandra 
was instrumental in laying the foundation of a sound and 
efficient system of education in the Patiala State. In 1875 
he again left Patiala, but on the death of the late Maharaja,. 
he was appointed tutor to H. H. the present Maharaja of 
Patiala. In 1879 an attack of paralysis obliged him finally 
to retire from the service of the Patiala State. His 
= in that State as a Christian gentleman was often 

eset with great difficulties, but he was nevertheless able 
by his perseverance and consistent conduct to win the high 
estiinadion of all those with whom he came into contact. 
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- Professor Ram Chandra since his return from Patiala 
had very weak health, but it was not till the 2nd of 
July that he had that attack of illness which carried him 
away. He lay on his bed of sickness for above 5 weeks, 
and his bodily sufferings were great, but God with whom 
he had walked supported him in his time of need. At bis 
request, portions of Scripture were often read out to him, 
and prayer offered by his bedside; and though he could 
speak with difficulty, yet he often, in broken sentences, 
expressed his full trust in his Divine Saviour, and his 
desire to depart and be with Christ. Twice the Holy 
communion also was administered to him, from which he 
appeared to receive great comfort. At one time his sick- 
ness seemed to take a turn for the better, and hopes were 
entertained of his recovery, but the will of God was other- 


. wige, and so, after lingering on for about a week more, he 


fell asleep in Jesus on the 11th August, 1880. His funeral 
took place next morning, and though it happened to be a 
very wet day, the funeral was attended by many Christians 
as wellas others, who wished to show this last token of 
affection and respect. 

The death of Professor Ram Chandra, though an unspeak- 
able gain to himself, is a heavy loss not only to his widow 
and children and other immediate relations and friends, 
but also to the Indian Christian community at large, of 
which he was such a bright ornament. During a period of 
nearly 30 years he faithfully served his Divine Master by 
his tongue, his pen, his purse,* and his Christian example. 
He was equally honored and respected by Hindus and 
Mahomedans as well as Christians. There was not one 
respectable native who did not know him by name at least, 
or did not praise him for his blameless life. But now he 
is gone from among us. Instead however of mourning 
over our loss we would rather thank our Heavenly Father 
who enabled his servant to show such a good example for 
so long, and has now called him to his Heavenly Home to 





* He, sent the Bishop of Lahore annually Rs. 1,000 for benevolen 
purposes. 
10 
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receive his reward, and pray that the God of all comfort 
may console and support those who have been left behind, 
and by his power raise up many among as to fill the place 
of his servant now departed, so that the number of true 
witnesses of Christ may increase, and his name be glorified 
teronanene the length and breadth of the land. 


Indian Christian Herald. 


27. Rev. Davin Moagun. 


‘Davin Moxun,” says Sir William Muir, ‘was an 


exemplary Christian, a faithful pastor, and a most valuable 


servant of the Church Missionary Society’s Mission.”” At 
present only:a very brief sketch can be furnished of him, 
but his biography is in preparation which will afford 
ample materials, 

Mr. Mohun seems to have been born at Chunar in the 
year 1820. He was baptized and brought up by the Rev. 
W. Bowley. To complete his theological education, he 
was sent to Calcutta. After his ordination he was appoint- 
ed Pastor of the Secundra Mission, near Agra, the members 
of which were chiefly employed in the Government Press, 
After the Mutiny, the Press was removed to Allahabad, 
followed by the greater part of the Christians. Chiefly 
through the efforts of Sir William Muir, a site was obtained 
for a village where the Christians might settle. Here, 
under Mr. Mohan, a, church was built, schools erected, and 
a cemetery set apart, the settlement being called Muirabad. 
Sir W. Muir says, ‘‘ He resided with his family amongst his 
flock there, until his death. A plain and earnest preacher, 
and a humble and consistent Chriotian, he was much re- 
spected by the Europeans and the Native community.” 

Besides attending to his immediate charge, Mr. Mohun 
took a warm interest in the North India Bible, Tract, and 
Obristian Literature Societies. 

_ Latterly his health was affected by a paralytic stroke, 
which led to his death in December 1893. His funeral 
_ Was very largely attended. The first part of the service 
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was conducted in Muirabad Church by the Rev. M. 
Drammond, the present incumbent, the Rev. G. B. Durrant 
giving a brief addressin Hindustani. Atthe cemetery, the 
second part of the service was read by the Bishop of 
Lucknow and the Archdeacon. 


28. Rev. Nesemian GoREH. 


NiLakaNntsa Gores was born at a village, named Ka- 
shipura, about 50 miles east of Jhansi, in Bundelkhand, on 
8th February, 1825. The original home of the family 
had, in former generations, been in the Konkan. His 
father was born in Poona, and was taken when a boy to 
Hindustan. The family afterwards removed to Benares, 
where young Goreh received his Sanskrit education under 
two or three very learned Shastras, studying the Vedas, 
the Nyaya, and Grammar. - He says: 

“‘ In early life I was unacquainted with English, and my 
faith in Hinduism was undisturbed...I despised Christian- 
ity, and thought that it was a religion fitted for ignorant 
Mlechchas only, and that it could never be compared with 
our philosophies, whose doctrines were doctrines of deep 
wisdom. Iwas very proud of. those philosophies, and I 
even ventured so far as to undertake the refutation of 
Christianity. With this object I began to hold discussions 
with missionaries, read some controversial books, and even 
wrote in refutation of Christianity, and so I went on for 
some years.” 

To disprove Christianity the young pandit got a copy of 
the Bible. What struck him most was Christ’s sermon 
on the mount. No mere man, however holy, could preach 
such a sermon: its author must be Divine. After several 
conversations with the Rev. William Smith, described in 
an interesting book called Dwi, young Goreh made up his 
mind to become a Christian. He made known his intention 
to his father, uncle, and several friends.. He did so that 
-the learned Shastras of Benares should get a full opportun- 
ity to dissuade him from becoming a Christian by their 
-arguments, and by proving that the Hindu religion is 
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true. They held many discussions with him, but they 
utterly failed to convince him that Hinduism was from God. 
His love for his father held Nilakantha back for a time, 
but at last he fell bound to confess Christ before men, and 
on March 14th 1848, he was baptized, receiving the name 
of ‘‘ Nehemiah.” 

Five years later his Brahman wife joined him, and was 
baptized with her daughter. Soon after she died. The 
daughter received an English education, and wrote a small 
volume of English poetry. The hymn in Sankey’s Songs 
and Solos, ‘‘In the secret of His presence, how my 
soul delights to hide,” is by her. She now superintends an 
orphanage at Allahabad. | 

In 1854 Nehemiah Goreh went to England as the Pandit 
of the Maharaja Duleep Singh, on which occasion he was 
introduced to the Queen. After spending 18 months in 
England, he returned to India. On his way to Benares he 
held discussions at Poona with learned Shastris.. At Ahmed- 
nagar he gave 4 lectures to some young men who called 
themselves deists. Three of them were so much impressed, 
that they began to study Christianity, resulting in their 
conviction of its truth. ‘These three were the Rev. Ratonji 
Naoroji of the C. M. 8. at Aurangabad, the Rev. M. 
Kassimbhai of the American Mission at Satara, and the 
late Mr. Shahu, Daji Kukade, who was for more than 25 
years the Marathi editor of the Dnyanodaya, Moulvi 
‘Safdar Ali, the recent Extra-Assistant Commissioner of 
Bhandara, also owed his conversion to the instrumentality 
of Nehemiah Goreh. 

For about 13 years after his return from England, 
Nehemiah acted as a Catechist and Head master of a 
Girls’ School under the C. M.S. Afterwards adopting 
what are called ‘‘ High Church principles,” he joined the 
Gospel Propagation Society. In 1868 he was ordained as 
Deacon by Bishop Milman, who sent him to start a 
Mission at Mhow in Central India, and afterwards to 
Chanda in the Central Provinces. Nehemiah visited 
England again in 1876, when he was admitted a novice 
in the Society of St. John the Evangelist. During 
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his stay of 18 months in England he read a paper ata 
Missionary Conference at Grantham. At the end of 1877, 
he returned to India, and proceeded to Indore. In the 
middle of 1879 he went to Poona, where the remainder of 
his life was chiefly spent in the Mission House at Panch 
Howds. Frequently, however, he made journeys to places 
often widely distant from each other. Sometimes he would 
be in Bombay delivering leetures to the Jews, At the close 
of 1882 he paid a visit to Pandharpore. In 1888 a house 
was taken from him in the heart of Poona, that he might 
be in easy contact with educated Hindus. In this year 
he wrote his important work in Marathi, entitled, Is there 
any Proof that Christianity 1s a Divinely-given Religion ? 
It was written to meet certain religious difficulties of the 
Pandita Ramabai, not then a Christian. At Calcutta in 
1888, he published a series of Lectures, entitled, Chris- 
tranity not of Man, but of God. 

Daring the last years of his life Father Goreh was much 
engaged in the revision of the Book of Common Prayer in 

_ ‘Hindi and Marathi. Gradually his health failed more and 
more, and on the 29th October 1895, he died, aged 70 
years, after having been most tenderly nursed by the Sis- 
ters and Brothers of the Society he had joined. It has 
been remarked : 

** The intense devotion and self-denial of the Brahman 
Missionary, his genuine humility and modesty, as well as 
his profound erudition, set off the external mode of his life, 
his poverty, his emaciated look, his plain mendicant-like 

' attire—made him to be regarded by the people generally— 
Huropean and Indian alike—as a Sadhu—the beau ideal 

‘of a Christian Missionary.” 

Nehemiah Goreh first became known as the author ofa - 
Hindi work, Shad Darshan Darpan, an examination of the 
six philosophic systems of the Hindus. An English trans- 
lation of it, under the title of A Rational Refutation of 
the Hindu Philosophical Systems, by Mr. Fitz-Edward Hall, 
D. C. L. Oxon, Inspector of Public Instruction for the 
Central Provinces, was published in 1862 by the Caloutta’ 
Christian Tract and Book Society. This is one of the most 
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valuable treatises on the subject in the English language. 
It is to be regretted that it is now out of print. Of the 
Hindi original, edition after edition has been issued. ‘In 
Calcutta,” says the Dnyanodaya, “Father Goreh had 
witnessed the rise of the Brahma Samaj movement and his 
pen was frequently employed in combating the tenets of 
this and its sister associate, the Prarthana Samaj in 
Bombay. He regarded both as humanly devised efforts to- 
provide a half-way home between Hinduism and Christia- 
nity, which received under the name of Theism all that 
was good in its system as a borrowed light from Chris- 
tianity, while it refused to acknowledge the source whence 
it was derived, aud also arbitrarily rejected what was super- 
natural and above reason in the same Christian faith. 
Thus we have from his pen, A Letter to the Brahmos from 
a converted Brahman of Benares, published in Calcutta in 
1867. A second edition of this was printed at Allahabad 
the following year by the North India Tract Society (Price 
3 As.) In 1882 the same Society published “ 4 Lecture to 
Educated Native Gentlemen of India on the Duty of Accept-' 
ang the True Religion (Price 1 Anna); and in 1889, The 
Eeistence of Brahmoism itself a Proof of the Divine Origin 
of Christianity (Price 3 As.). This contains the lectures 
entitled, Theism and Christianity, with au appendix in which 
the argument of the Lectures is further illustrated and sup- 
ported by the Observations of Bishop Lightfoot, in a Dissert- 
ation on the teaching of the Stoic Philosophies.” The 
three preceding pamphlets deserve the attention of Mission- 
aries. With the approval of Father Goreh, the Christian ‘ 
Literature Society published a Short Paper entitled, The 
Supposed and Real Doctrines of Hinduism, as held by Edu- 
cated Hindus. It is shown that the belief of educated 
Hindus with regard to God, His Attributes, Creation, &c., 
are not found in the Vedas, but have been derived from 
Christianity. (Price 4 Anna). This is well adapted for 
general circulation. ) | | 

In Bombay, in 1887, he published a treatise, containing 
about 80 octavo pages, bearing the title, ‘Proofs of the 
Divinity of our Lord stated.in a Letter to a Friend: In which. 
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at 18 also shown that neither Brahmoiem nor Prarthana 

amajism can be accepted as a substitute for Christianity. 
The Tenets of Tukaram, A Treatise especially addressed to 
the Members of the Prarthana Samaj and Brahmo Samaj of 
Maharashtra, is the name of a treatise published in Mara- 
thi under the auspices of the Bombay §. P. C. K. in 1892. 
Several tracts in Marathi deal with points of controversy - 
between the Bene Israel and Christians, and mostly com- 
‘prise lectures delivered to the Bene Israel of Umarkhadu, 

ombay, on one occasion or another. Amongst these an 
especially useful treatise is one entitled —The Genuineness of 
the Holy Gospels, published in 1887.*- 


MUHAMMADAN CONVERTS. 


Before giving a detailed account of a few Muhammadan 
converts, some remarks may be made about Mission work — 
generally among the followers of Islam. Out of a 
total population in 1891 of 287,223,431, Muhammadans 
numbered 57,321,164. In the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 
about one-third are Muhammadans; in the North-West 
Provinces, nbout one-eighth ; in the Punjab, one-half ; the 
pee is much less in the south. In the Bombay 

residency, it is about one-fifth, in the Madras Presidency, 
only one-sixteenth. 

In South India Mubammadans have received very little 
attention, and converts have been very few. In Bengal 
about half of the low-castes became Muhammadans, and a 
number of the Native Christians in rural missions belonged 
to them. The Rev. Imad-ud-din gives the following 
summary of the work in North India: 

‘During the first half of the century under review, the 
progress has not been great, nevertheless to some extent 
converts were gathered in. Agra was the place where dis- 
cussions were most actively carried on. Abdul Masih, the © 
first Native Minister in the North-West Provinces, was a 





© Bombay Diocesan Church Gazette. 
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convert from Mubammadanism. During the second half of 
the period under review, Muhammadans began to come into 
the Church in large numbers. Sayed Wilayat Ali, of 
Agra, had the courage to confess Christ, and was baptised 
with all his family. He suffered martyrdom for the faith 
in Delhi during the mutiny. Then Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, 
.& member of the royal house of Delhi, came out from the 
very fort and palace of Delhi, and became a Christian under 
the name of Mirza Ghulam Masih. About that time a - 
valiant hearted man, Abdulla Athim, declared for Christ 
in Amballa. Thencame a certain Maulvi Walad-ud-din, a 
member of an honourable family in Delhi.” 
. It is difficult to say exactly how many Muhammadans 
have become converts, for no separate list is kept in 
Missions of converts from Islam: all converts are entered 
alike in the Church of Christ. . 
“The figures of one of our Churches in the Amritsar 
. District show that in 40 years there have been 956 baptisms, 
amongst this number there are 152 Muhammadan converts. 
In the Diocese of the Punjab there are 17 Native Ministers 
in connection with the Church Missionary Society, of 
~ whom no les: than 9 are converts from Islam.” ‘ 
A list is given of 115 converts of come distinction in 
the Punjab and other parts of India except the South. 
Among them may be specially noticed Qazr Mautvi Sayvep 
Sarpak Au, Extra Assistant Commissioner, Bhandara, bap- 
tised at Jubbulpore in 1864. The Maulvi was converted 
through the instrumentality of Nehemiah Goreh. He 
distinguished himself both by his Christian character and 
his writings. His Niaz Nama is one of the best books on 
the Muhammadan controversy. It is sold at the Tract 
Depot, Allahabad, price 3 As. He also published some 
valuable hymns, Giza e Ruh, well adapted to deepen the 
spiritual life of Indian Christians.* Price 8 As. | 





* Chiefly abridged from a Paper by the Rev. Dr. Imad-ud-din, prepared 
for the Chicago Conference, and published in the Church Missionary Intellic 
gencer for August, 1893 | 
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MUHAMMADAN CONVERTS. 


29. ABDUL Mastin, 
The first Muhammadan Minister of the Gospel in India. 


- The high distinction of having been the first minister of 
the Gospel among Muhammadan converts to Christianity, 
at least in India, belongs to Shekh Salih, who, at his 
baptism, received the name of Abdul Masih, or servant of 
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Christ. Shekh Salih was born at Delhi about the year 
1765. As his father was a man of some learning who 
obtained his livelihood by teaching youth, young Salih was 
early initiated into the mysteries of Persian and Arabic 
lore under the guidance of his parent. On attaining 
manhood he went with his father to Lucknow, where he 
pursued the hereditary vocation, with this difference only, 
that while the father contented himself with teaching 
children, the son took to teaching grown up men. He 
became Munshi or Persian teacher to an English merchant, 
and afterwards to an officer in the service of fhe Hast India 
Company. Muhammadanism is essentially a missionary 
religion, and Shekh Salih was so infected with the spirit of 
proselytism that he pursuaded a Hindu servant of the 
officer whom he taught Persian, to embrace the Moslem 
faith. The officer reproached Salih for having tampered 
with the religion of his servant, at which the fiery 
Muhammadan was so indignant that he left the officer’s 
services, and vowed never to accept employment under any 
European. | 
¢ He then travelled in different parts of the country and 
betook himself to various sorts of occupations ; but where- 
ever he went, and on whatever occupation he was engaged, 
he never relaxed bis zeal in attempting to make proselytes 
to his own faith. Nor was his zeal confined to the con- 
version of idolaters or infidels; he exhorted his fellow- 
believers to be as strict as he was in the observance of the 
Mouhammadan ritual. When his wanderings were over, at 
least for the present, he turned up again at Lucknow, 
where he had interest enough to be appointed keeper of the 
Jewels of the King of Oudh. But such was the unsteadi- 
ness of Salih’s character that he did not retain that 
honourable employment for more than a year. Restless, 
ambitious and enterprising, he had a hankering after active’ 
gape and resigning the tame office of keeper of jewels, 
enlisted as a Mahratta trooper and served under 
Ibrahim Ali Khan, who was one of the generals of the Raja 
of Janpore. . . 
It was while Shekh Salih was serving as a Mahratte 
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trooper under Ibrahim Ali Khan that an incident occurred 
which turned the whole current of his life. The Rajah of 
Jodpore, [brahim Ali Khan’s liege lord, had a rival in 
the person of one Rao Sevak Singh, who is represented to 
have been an amiable young prince of great bravery. The 
Rajah sent another of his generals, Mir Khan, to assassinate 
' the Rao. Mir Khan pretended that he had been sent by 
his master to make an amicable settlement of the differ- 
ences existing between him and the Rao, and confirmed 
his declaration by swearing on the Koran. ‘The Rao, not 
suspecting treachery, came into Mir Khan’s tent for an 
interview. He was received with due honours, but in a 
short time Mir Khan on some pretence went out of the 
tent, and as soon as he was out, in a moment the cords of 
the tent were cut, and the Rao and his attendants were 
involved in its folds. Mir Khan immediately ordered a 
massacre. The brave Rao, with a dagger in his hand, cut 
his way through the folds of the tent; but in vain, for he 
was overpowered by numbers. The head of Sevah Singh was 
carried about in triumph, and sent to the Rajah of Jodpore. 

This atrocious crime of which Shekh Salih was almost 
an eye-witness—for though he did not see the head of the: 
Rao while it was in the act of being cut off, he saw the 
‘severed head exposed to the public gaze,—raised in his 
mind a host of serious reflections. ‘The result of those 
reflections was that he determined to leave the service of 
so treacherous a Rajah, especially as any day he might be 
called upon to perpetrate a similarcrime. He accordingly. 
gave up soldiering, went to Lucknow, and supported 
himself by selling green paint. It does not appear that he 
took kindly to manufacturing and selling paint. After 
some time he gave up the work, and went to Cawnpore 
where his father was employed as Persian teacher in the 
house of a Native gentleman. That native gentleman’s 
house was close to that of the Rev. Henry Martyn, the 
celebrated missionary-chaplain, who though his immediate 
vocation was to preach to European Christians, felt like 
the Apostle Paul that necessity was laid upon him to preach 
the Gospel to the self-righteous Mussalman and the be- 
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nighted Hindu. Henry Martyn was in the habit every 
Sunday of preaching to Hindus and Muhammadans in a 
lawn in front of his house. As Shekh Salih was living with | 
his father in an adjoining house, he went to hear Martyn 
preach. It was with no expectation of receiving spirit- 
ual benefit that he went—indeed as a follower of the 
Arabian prophet he looked down upon Christians with pity 
and contempt. He went merely, as he expressed himeelf, 
to see the tamasha. It so happened that Martyn had for 
his text the Ten Commandments. Shekh Salih knew what 
the Ten Commandments were; he had often heard them 
expounded by Muhammadan Mollahs; and he had read the 
expositions of Muhammadan doctors of theology of those 
Commandments. But he had heard something new and 
fresh from Martyn. Martyn expounded the Ten Command- 
ments in the light of the Sermon on the Mount. But he 


_ did something more. He expatiated on the impossibility 


of sinful man to observe the Commandments, and the 
consequent impossibility of obtaining salvation through 
obedience of the Law, and presented the novel view—novel 
to Shekh Salih and the other hearers—of the Law being a 
* schoolmaster” to bring men to Christ. This novel view of 
the Ten Commandments made a deep impression ongthe 
heart of Shekh Salih. He ‘weut .home, communicated his ' 
impression to his father, and expressed his desire to have 
closer intercourse with so impressive and powerful a teacher 
of religious truth, . 

The close intercourse which Shekh Salih sought with | 
Henry Martyn was soon brought about. His father had a 
friend’ who was intimately acquainted with the learned 
Arabian Sabat, who was then living with Martyn aud 
assisting him in translating the New Testament into Urdu. 
Through his friend, Shekh Salih was engaged in Martyn’s 
Service a8 a copyist of Persian manuscripts. He entered 
into this service in May 1810 ; and took up his abode from 
that date on Martyn’s premises. : 

It can hardly admit of a doubt that Shekh Salih was at 
this time a subject of grace. Martyn’s sermon on the Ten 
Commandments had created in him an intense desire to be 
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acquainted with the whole cf the Christian truth, and as 
he could not often have personal intercourse with the 
missionary, he sought information on the subject from the 
Christian children who attended Martyn’s school. But an 
opportunity soon presented itself by which he soon 
acquired a knowledge of the New, Testament. The 
Urdu translation of the New ‘Testament, on which 
Martyn had been: labouring so long with the help of 
Sabat was now completed ; and Shekh Salib, who had 
some experience of book-binding, was asked to bind it. 
To Shekh Salih this was a perfect godsend. While engag- 
ed in binding the manuscript, he read it through, and 
believed in what he read. ‘He did not, however, all at 
once disclose his mind either to Sabat or to Martyn. He 
meditated and prayed, and thus sought for further light. 
But a time soon came when he found it necessary to 
disclose the state of his mind. Martyn’s health began 
to fail, and he had to leave Cawnpore for Calcutta. 
At this time Shekh Salih disclosed his mind to Martyn,. 
and wished to be admitted into the Christian Church 
by the rite of baptism. Henry Martyn, whose extreme: 
delicacy of spiritual feeling discovered spots where other 
people found none, did not think Shekh Salih at that 
time a subject for baptism. The three—Martyn, Sabat, 
and Shekh Salih—went down to Calcutta. Martyn set sail 
for Persia whence he was not destined to return. Sabat 
subsequently apostatized to Muhammadanism, and Shekh 
Salih was baptised in 1811 by the Rev. David. Brown of 
the Old Church, who gave him the name of Abdul Masih,. 
. that is the servant of Christ. , 

Abdul Masih,—for so we shall now call the subject of 
this biographical sketch—lived in Calcutta for some time 
after his baptism ; but he was so much annoyed and perse- 
cuted by his former co-religionists,—for instance he was. 
twice summoned on frivolous pretexts before the Magistrate 
and discharged after paying costs,—that he left Calcutta 
and took up his abode at Chinsurah, which was then held by 
the Dutch Government. His stay at Chinsurah, however, 
was short, as his talents attracted the notice of a mission- 
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‘ary of the Church Missionary Society, who appointed 
him as one of their catechists. But Providence soon . 
opened for Abdul a more suitable scene of spiritual activity. 
The Rev, Daniel Corrie, of evangelical memory, the friend 
and associate of Henry Martyn aud David Brown, who 
afterwards became Archdeacon pf Calcutta, and then Bisho 

_ of Madras,—was at that time Chaplain at Agra. Though 
a Chaplain on the ecclesiastical establishment of the East 
India Company, he, like Henry Martyn and David Brown, 
was at heart a Missionary. Corrie took the liveliest interest 
in the spiritual welfare of the vast Hindu and Muhammad- 
an population by whom he was surroynded, and, walking 
through the streets of the city with his Bible under his 
arm, preached to them the Gospel. He had returned to 
Calcutta from a sea voyage for the benefit of his health, 
and as he required at Agra the services of a Scripture 
reader and superintendent of schools which he had estab- 
lished in ‘that city, he took up with him in that capacity the 
Muhammadan convert, Abdul Masih. Of the river trip 
from Calcutta to Agra we have two interesting narratives, 
-oue from the pen of Corrie himself, and the other in Urdu 
from the pen of Abdul, which is said to have been 
translated by a lady of rank in Russia into the Russian 
language. We subjoin here an extract from Corrie’s 
narrative, as illustrating one feature of the character of 
the subject of this memoir :— 


‘Qn leaving Dinapore, our boat went ahead when Abdal’s 
boatmen took the liberty of going into the market without 
leave. Abdul, desirous to keep up with us, that he might read 
the sph ate as usual, said to the Christian children, ‘ Come’ 
let us take hold of the line, and draw the boat ourselves; which 
when they hear of, they will be ashamed and come.’ In this 
way they went about a mile on the bank of the river, when 
they came where a Muhammadan merchant was purchasing 
wood. On seeing Abdul, he asked privately of one of the 
-children who he was and was answered, ‘A Christian.’ When 
the boat came up, the merchant said, ‘ Pray, Sir, wait for your 
_boatmen, and do not take that trouble.’ Abdul: ‘They have 
behaved very. ill, and this is the only punishment I can give 
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them, by trying to shame them.’ Merchant; ‘ But for a man 
of your appearance to engage in such servile work, is degrading. 
Do you not feel ashamed yourself, before all these people P’ 
Abdul: ‘ Before when I was of your religion, I should indeed 
have felt shame; but I have embraced a religion whose Author 
was meek and lowly, and now I rather take pleasure in such 
employment, as by this the pride of my heart is brought 
down.’ Merchant: ‘ What religion have you embraced P’ ‘The 
religion of the Jesus.’ ‘ Yes, I wag told true of you :’ and here 
he began to give him some very coarse language. As they stood 
there some time, Abdul had an opportunity of showing this man 
some Civility, which made him call him hypocrite: and turning 
to several people who were collected he said, ‘See how well 
this man has learned ‘to disguise his feeling. I gave him abuse, 
and he returned civility.’ Abdul: ‘This is not hypocrisy, but 
what I am taught by my new religion. Before, you are 
aware, had you used such language to me, I should perbaps 
have fought with you, but now I am taught to pray for my 
enemies.’ Then taking out St. Matthew’s Gospel, he began to 
read in the fifth chapter. The merchant was ashamed; and, © 
after some further conversation, begged he might have a copy 
of the Gospel, as did also another person, who had been present 
toward the conclusion !” 


Abdul arrived at Agra on the 18th March, 1813, and 
began to work zealously in the Lord’s vineyard. He 
tabght little children in schools; he preached to adults 
in the streets and in the bazaars. His preaching attracted 
crowds of people. When he preached in the native part 
of the town, “even the tops of houses were covered with 
Muhammadans anxious to hear.’”? Nor was the preaching 
uvattended with fruit. Corrie writes in December, 1813, 
—‘ Since our arrival at this place, in March last, forty- 
one adults, and fourteen children of this, have been bap- 
tized, and all continue to walk in the truth.”’ : : 

In August 1814 Corrie left Agra on account of ill-health 
for Calcutta,-and afterwards for England, leaving the Mis- 
sion and the Christian congregation to the joint care of 
Abdul and Mr. Bowley, who was subseqyently known as 
Bowley of Chunar, at which place he laboured for many 
years as a missionary. Through their united exertions, with 
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the blessing of the Lord, which is all in all, the Agra Mission 
grew aud prospered. After Abdul had laboured as a 
catechist for eight years, it was thought desirable, especi- 
ally as he had been an instrument in the hands of God of 
turning many souls to righteousness, to ordain him as @ 
minister of the Gospel. The Church Missionary Society 
requested Dr. Middleton, the first Anglican Bishop of 
India, to ordain Abdul Masih to the holy ministry. The 
Bishop did not think that by his Letters Patent he was 
authorized to ordain missionaries. Abdul Masih therefore 
received Lutheran ordination at the hands of the Lutheran 
missionaries of the Church Missionary Scciety. This 
happened at Calcutta in the year 1821° After his ordiva- 
tion he went up to Agra, and took charge of his congre-— 
gation at Kuttra in the heart of the city. As he had some 
knowledge of medicine, accordirg to the system of the 
Arabian Hakvms, he acted like a medical missionary, and 
while curing the bodily aliments of his patients he directed 
them to the Great Physician of souls. ‘ 

It was while “Abdul was thus variously and usefully 
employed at Agra, that the accomplished and amiable 
Bishop Heker went to that city in the winter of 1824, in 
the course of his-visitation. He was much pleased with 
what he saw and heard of Abdul Masih, and regarded him 
asa fit subject of episcopal ordination. He was accord- 
ingly episcopally ordained, in the following year, in the old 
Cathedral of Calcutta, now St. John’s Church. = 

On his return from Calcutta he visited his aged mother 
at Lucknow and other relatives, some of whom, his brother 
and nephew, had embraced the Christian faith. As Luck- | 
now was then not British territory, Abdul had, in his for- 
mer visits, met with considerable opposition and even 
persecution in that city ; and on one occasion he had to 
run away from it for his life. He did not now meet with 
the same opposition. We wished to spend ‘his last days 
among his relatives, and the Church Mission Committee 
did not throwfany obstacles in his way. But Abdul was 
no longer as useful as before. His infirmities grew upen 
him, and his corpulency prevented him from going about 
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easily from one place to another. He suffered a long time 
fram boils, one of which turned out to be a carbuncle, and 
Dr. Luxmore, the Residency Surgeon, took him to his own 
house for treatment. But Abdul’s days were numbered. 
In the evening of the 4th March, 1827, the day on which 
he died, he requested that the 4th chapter of John’s gospel 
should be read to him. After the reading was over, he 
said, “thanks be to God.” He then requested that a 
favourite hymn of his own composition sbould be sung. 
The hymn, literally translated, is as follows :— 
Beloved Saviour, let not me, 

In thy fond heart forgotten be; 

Of all that decks the field or bower, 

Thou art the sweetest flower. 

Youth’s morn has fled, old age come on, 

But sin distracts my soul alone ; 

Beloved Saviour, let not me, 

In thy fond heart forgotten be. 

Shortly after this hymn was sung, the firsts Mahammadan 

minister of the Gospel in India slept in Jesus. 


Rev. Lal Behari Day. 
80. Rev. Jan Aut, M.A.* 


Mr, Jani ALLI was a native of Hyderabad, the exact 
place of his birth not being known. He belonged to a 
respectable Persinn family, the father being a merchant, 
He was born about the year 1838. We are not aware of 
‘the circumstances which led Mr. Jani Alli’s parents to 
Masulipatam, but we are tvld in Mr. Noble’s Life that he 
joined the Mission School started at Masulipatam by Mr. 
Noble iu 1853. He studied in the School for two years, 
during which time he came under the influence of Robert 
Noble and there came a turning point in the life of young 
Jani Alli, for he renounced Muhammadanism and became 
a disciple of Christ in March 1855. He was seventeen 
years of age when he was baptized ; and along with him two 





* Jani Alli waa baptized in the Telugu country, bat he is included here 
among Muhammadan couverts as he was not a Telugu by birth. 
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Brahman young men were also baptised, 8. Mulaya and 
G. Kristnaya,of whom the latter isa clergyman of the 
C. M. Society: at Ellore. After baptism Mr. Alli was a 
teacher in the school. Mr. Noble, writing to his friends, 
often testified to. the steadfastness in the faith of this 
‘ superior young Mussalman,”’ as he called him. After 
serving for some time as a teacher, Mr. Alli seems to have 
joined the postal department, and subsequently secured 
a good appointment in another department in the Berars. 
His one great object was to serve his Master, and even 
when he was in secular employ he did all-in his power to 
advance the cause of Christianity. Many a young convert 
has he helped with money and otherwise at a time when 
such help was most needed. 

In 1873 he visited England in company with Mr. and 
Mrs. N. Subramanyam. His original object was to study 
for the bar ; but he was led to alter his purpose, and joined 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the College of Ragland 
and Meadows, with a view to study for the ministry. He 
made a very large circle of friends while at College. His 
quiet, unobtrusive manner, his high culture and gentle- 
manliness, which was in his case instinctive, made him ex- 
ceedingly popular with his fellow-undergraduates and other 
members of the University. The late Mr. Pott, the well- 
known mathematician, was one of his intimate friends. 
Even out of Cambridge Jani Alli was highly appreciated 
everywhere, atid was in great requisition at Missicnars 
meetings. ‘I'he service that he rendered to the cause of 
Missions and to that of the Church Missionary Society in 

articular, was of the most solid and valuable kind. Mr. 
5 ani Alli studied for honours in philosophy, but his health 
did not permit him to appear for the final examination, 
though the examiners allowed him an Aegrotat degree. He 
took his degree in 1876, and in the following year he was 
ordained. 

He offered his services to the Church Missionary Society, 
and it was first proposed that he should take up work in 
the High School at Hydrabad, Sindh. But his own thoughts 
turned to Bombay. He there desired to open a hostel for 
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Native Christian Students. Some warm Christian friends 
in Eagland kindly offered the necessary funds for three 
years, and Mr. Alli was allowed to proceed to Bombay, 
where he carried on effective work up to 1882. He also 
taught for three hours a day in the Robert Money 
School. 

For part of 1882 and 1883 Mr. Alli was in England, 
seeking to win new interest among friends on behalf of 
India. But fresh plans for the future were maturing for 
him. ‘The Decenuial Conference of Indian Missionaries int’ 
Calcutta urged upon the Home Society the claims of Mis- 
sion work among Muhammadarns in Bengal, to whom no Mis- 
sionary was then assigned. Mr. Alli was very reluctant 
to leave Bombay; but the call was urgent, and he could 
not bring: himself to tura from it. Writing in 1892, he 
says, “After my experience of eight and half years in 
Calcutta, I can say truly that God led me there, and it was 
God’s will that I should go there.” ~~ 

On his arrival at Calcutta, Mr. Alli threw himself with 
characteristic energy and devotion into school work. But 
school work, though so engrossing, was only a part of his 
manifold labours. House-to-house visits, a most unattrac- 
tive duty in many cases, to old and proud Moslems of high 
rank or official position ; bazaar preaching; public discus- 
sions where his courteous patience and ability in the give- 
and-take of eager debate were remarkable when often, as 
a, Shiah, he had at the very outset to calm the opposition of 
the Sunnis, and overcome their reluctance even to listen 
to his arguments. 

He erected an excellent school building in Garden Reach 
Road, which was attended by more than 300 pupils. At 
Matyaburj there were over 150, very many being Mussul- 
man boys. 

Thus the years passed on with “ patient continuance in 
well-doing,” the daily round of school work which gave 
him much encouragement, visits, and preaching. Baptisms 
were occasional ; young converts from Islam and others. 
sometimes resided with him. 

In 1892 Mr. Alli again visited England, with the man 
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purpose of raising funds for new buildings at Matyaburj. 
He returned to Indi» early in 18938, where in Calcutta he was 
welcomed with enthusiasm by Chrstian and non-Christian 
friends. After his return his health was not satisfactory. 
He looked wistfully for aid. ‘‘ A second man at Calcutta 
for the Mubummadan work,” was the burden of his appeal 
for many 8 year. Ere he was stricken down, he heard 
with joy of the appointment of a missionary. 

Paralysis suddenly develv}ed-itself. For weeks there was 
apparently unconscivusness ; and on the evening of October 
15th, 1894, he passed away peacefully to his rest.* 


31. Rev. IMaD-vD-DIN, D.D. 


Mavtvi Imap-up-piw is a lineal descendant of the famous 
Muhammadan saint Qutub Jamal, who avain isa descendant 
of the ancient reyal honse of Persia. Hesays, “ I know my 
forefathers by name for the last thirty generations. They 
were all Muhammadans, and amongst them have been some 
renowned champions of the faith of Islam.” His ancestors 
were inhabitants of Hansi, but his grandfather removed to 
Paniput, 63 miles north of Delhi, and here Imad-ud-din was 
born about 1880. He was the ywngest of four bre thers. In 
his autob‘ography he says :—When I wes fifteen years old. 
Ike ft my friends and relatives for my ecucation, and went 
to Agra, where my brother, Mc ulvie Karim-ud-din, was the 
head master in the Urdu language. I remained there a 
long time under him to receive instruction ; and as my only 
object in learning was, in some way or other, to find my 
Lord, as soon as I had leisure from the study of science, I 
began to wait on fakirs ard pious »nd larned men, to dis- 
cover the advantages of relivion. I frequented the mosques 
and the houses set apart for religious purpeses, and the 
homes of the Moulvies, and carried on my studies. in Mo- 
hammodan Jaw, the commentaries of the Koran, and the 
traditional suyings of Mohamned; and «also in manners, 





® See Fram Islam to Christ > -ome Memoirs of the ‘ate Rev. Jani Alli, 
by tho Rey. 'hilip Ireland Jones. C. M. [ntelli,encer, January, 1896.. 
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logic, and philosophy. Even when I was a student, and 
knew nothing of the Christian religion, I had some doubts 
in my mind respecting Mohammedanism, in consequence of 
intercourse I had had with some Christians; but the taunt- 
ing curses of the Monlvies and Mohammedans so confound- 
ed me, that I quickly drew back from all such thoughts. 
Even my friend, Moulvie Safdar Ali, Deputy Inspector of 
Schools in Jubbulpoor, who was then my class-fellow in the 
Agra (Government) College, and a most bigoted Moham- 
medan, although I can testify to his conscientious principles 
and consistent practical conversation and attainments, 
deeply regretted the existence of my doubts, as soon as he 
discovered them. He told me at once that I was going 
astray from the right path, and that the Christians had led 
me astray, although I had not even read their books on 
Mohammedanism; and he bid me put away all such 
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thoughts from my mind, and carefully and attentively read 
the Mohammedan works, and thus find out what is true. 
Moulvie Safdar Ali then took me with him to Moulvie Abd 
ul Halim, one of the retinue of the Nawab of Banda, who 
was avery learned man, and a Mohammedan preacher. I 
was at that time reading Hamdullah’s work. I stated to 
him my objections, and although he was unable to answer 
them, he. repeated several verses from the Koran, and 
showed so much temper that we both were soon weary 
of him, and got up and went away. From that day 1 gave 
ap all ideaof disputation and controversy, and began, to 
take great pains in acquiring knowledge. Without troub- 
une myself with any other concerns, I read steadily night 
and day, and continued doing so for eight or ten years ; and 
as I read under the conviction that all knowledge was a 
means of acquainting myself with the Lord, I believed that 
whatever time was spent in its pursuit was really given to 
the worship of God. 

In short, when the necessary attainments in the outward 
knowledge of religion had been acquired, and I had become 
brimful of Mohammedan bigotry from it, I became entan- 
gled in another snare which the learned Mohammedans 
have placed in the path of the seeker after truth, by which 
he can hardly fail to be greatly deceived, and may even 
spend his whole life in vain. The Mohammedans always 
at first, and for a long period of time, set forth before 
enquirers after truththe outward rites of their law, and their 
bodily exercises, and unprofitable stories, and the affinities 
of words used in their controversies. They then tie bam by 
the leg with a rope of deceit, in order to make him sit down 
and rest contented, by telling him that what he has already 
learnt consists merely of the outward ordinances of Moham- 
medanism, and the science of their common-place book ; 
but that if he wishes to prosecute his studies, and investi- 
gate the realities of religion, and thus attain to ‘the trae 
knowledge of God, he must go to the fakirs and the Mo- 
hammedan saints, and remain in attendance on them for 
many years, because they possess the secret science: of 
religion, which has been handed down by succession 
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from heart to heart, amongst the fakirs, from the time of 
Mohammed, and which secret science is the fruit of life. 

The person who entangled me in this calamity, and thus 
deceived me, was Doctor Wuzeer Khan, who had come to 
- Agra as sub-assistant surgeon. He was a most bigoted 
Mohammedan, and thought himself to be amongst the 
number of the saints. This secret science of religion is 
called mysticism ; and learned Mohammedans have written 
and stored up large libraries of books about it, which they 
have compiled from the Koran and from the Traditions, 
and from their own ideas as weil, and also from the Ve- 
dants of the Hindoos, and from the customs of. the Romans 
and Christians, and Jews and the Magi, and from the 
religious ceremonies of monks and devotees. It altogether 
has to do with the soul, and had its origin in the spiritaal 
aspirations of the Mohammedans of bygone days, who were 
really seekers after the truth, and who, when the cravings 
of their souls could find no satisfaction in any of the 
mere Mohammedan doctrines, and their mental anxieties 
could find no rest in any way, were in the habit of colleot- 
ing together all kinds of mystical ideas, with the view of 
giving comfort to their minds. If only, when they were in 
such a frame, the Old and New Testaments had been placed 
in their hands,.and they had become acquainted with the 
writings of the Prophets and Apostles, they would have. 
found out the true knowledge of God, and: would never 
have remained Mohammedans. But Mohammed from the 
very first deviséd a plan for cases of this:kind. He forbade 
his followers to read either the Old or the New ‘I'estament; 
and when once the Caliph Omar kept reading the pages of 
the Old Testament in his presence he became very angry, 
and asked them whether the Koran alone was not sufficient 
for them. This practice of not reading the Bible prevails 
amongst Mohammedans even to the present day; and if 
ever they see this holy book in the hands of any Mohammed- 
au, they call him accursed. And Mohammed, according to 
his views, did well in forbidding it ; for he knew well that 
any one who ever read this holy Word of Gad would never 


approve of his Koran. 
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As soon as I was entangled in this subtle science, | 
begau to practise speaking little, eating little, living 
apart from men, afflicting my body, and keeping awake at. 
nights. I used to spend whole nights in reading the Koran. 
I put in practice the Qasida Ghousia, the Chahal Ké4f, 
aod the Hisb ul Bahar, and constantly performed the 
Marégiba Majéhida, and the special repetitions of the 
Koran, and all the various special penances and devotions 
that were enjoined. I[ used to shut my eyes and sit in 
retirement, seeking by thinking on the name of God.-to 
write it on my heart. I constantly sat on the yraves of 
holy men, in hopes that, by contemplation, I might ‘re- 
ceive some revelation from the tombs. I went and sat in 
the assemblies of the elders, and hoped to receive grace by 
gazing with great faith on the faces of Sufis. I used-to 
go even to the dreamy and intoxicated fanatics, in the hope 
of thus obtaining union with God. And I did allthis; be- 
sides performing my prayers five times a day, and also the 
prayer in the night, and that in the very early morning 
and at dawn; and always was I repeating the sulatation 
of Muhammed, and the confession of faith. In short, what- 
ever affiictions or pain it is in the power of man to endure, 
I submitted to them all, and suffered them tothe last 
degree; but nothing became manifest to. me after all, 
except that it was all deceit. 3 

Whilst all this was going on, Doctor Wuzeer Kh&n and 
Moulvie Mohammed Mazhar, and other leaning Mohamme- 
dans, appointed me to preach the Koran and the Traditions 
in the large royal mosque at Agra, with ‘the view of oppos- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Pfauder. I remained there preaching 
and expounding the Commentaries and Traditions, &c.; for 
three years; bat the following verse from the Koran was 
all the time piercing my heart like a thorn: “ Every mortal 
necessarily must once go to hell: it is obligatory on God to 
send. all men necessarily once to hell and afterwards He 
may psrden whom He will.” Learned Mohammedans have 
always been greatly perplexed about the meaning of this 
verse. They have interpreted. it in many different ways; 
and they canvot find in any verse in the whole Koran any 
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better hope than this respecting mediation with God. When 
I thought about it, I was always greatly confounded. Some, 
indeed, say that Mohammed will himself be the mediator 
with God on behalf of his followers, and that the object 
of the Mohammedan religion is to set this forth; but the 
Mohammedans have no prvofs to give for any such pre- 
tensions, for it is nowhere written in the Koran that 
Mohammed is their mediator. The very learned Jelal-ud- 
din Siétu has indeed written a book on the subject, in 
which he has given proofs of this assertion from the ‘'ra- 
ditions. I received some little comfort in reading his 
book, but I did not then know that it was taken only from 
the Traditions, on which the reliance that may be placed 
is just in proportion to their worth. Some again say that 
Mohammed can in no way mediate on behalf of man with 
God, and they give good proofs of their assertion from the 
Koran itself; but the Sunis do uot accept them, although 
the W&ahabis believe them. Many other ideas respecting 
mediation are brought forward in the pages of Muhammed- 
an authors, but by reading them men’s minds become 
only the more perplexed. 

In the midst of thoughts like these my only comfort was 
in engaging in more constant acts of worship. I retired 
into wy private chamber, and with many tears I prayed 
for the pardon of my sins. I often went and spent half 
the night in silence at the tomb of Shah Abul Ala. I used 
to take my petitions with joy to the shrine of Calender Bo 
Ali,aud to the threshold of the saint Nizam-ud-din, and often 
to the graves of the elders. I sought for union with God 
from travellers and fakirs, and even from the insane peo- 
ple of the city, according to the tenets of the Sufi 
mystics. The thought of utterly renouncing the world 
then came into my mind with so much power, that I left 
every body, and went out into the jungles, and became a 
fakir, putting on clothes covered with red ochre, and 
wandered here and there, from city to city, and from 
village to village, step by step, alone, for about 2,000 cos 
(2,500 miles), without plan or baggage. Faith in the Mo- 
hammedan religion will never, indeed, allow true sincerity 
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to be produced in the nature of: man; yet I. was then, 
although with many worldly motives, in search only 
of God. In this state I entered the city of Karahi, 
where a stream, called Cholida, flows beneath a 
mountain, and there I stayed to perform the Hisb 
ul Babar. I bad a book with me on the doctrines of 
mysticism and the practice of devotion, which I had 
received from my religious guide, and held more dear 
even than the Koran. In my journeys I slept with it at 
my side at nights, and took comfort in clasping it to my 
heart whenever my mind was perplexed. My religious 
guide had forbidden me to show this book, or to speak 
of its secrets to any one, for it contained the sum of ever- 
lasting happiness; and.so this priceless book is even now 
lying useless on a shelf in my house. I took up the book, 
and sat down on the,bank of the stream, to perform the 
ceremonies as they were enjoined, according to the follow. 
ing rules :—The celebrant must first perform his ablutions 
on the banks of the flowing stream, and, wearing an 
unsewn dress, must sit in a particular manner on one 
-/knee for twelve days, and repeat the prayer called Jugopar. 
thirty times every day with a loud voice. He must not 
eat any food with salt, or anything at all, except some 
barley bread of flour, lawfully earned, which he has made 
with his own hands, and. baked with wood that he has 
brought himself from the jungles. During the day he 
rust fast entirely, after performing bis ablutions in the 
river before daylight; and he must remain _ barefooted, 
wearing no shoes; nor must.he touch any man, nor, 
except at an appointed time, even speak to any one. The 
object of it all is that he may meet with God, and from the 
longing desire to attain to this, [ underwent all this pain. 
In addition to the above, 1 wrote the name of God on 
paper during this time 125,000 times, performing a certam 
portion every day; and I cut out each word separately 
with scissors, and wrapped them up each in a little ball of 
flour, and fed the fishes of the river with them, in the way 
the book prescribed. My days were spent in thia manner; 
and during half the night I slept, and the remaining half 
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I sat up, and wrote the name of God mentally on my heart, 
and saw Him with the eye of thought. When all this toil 
was over, and I went thence, I had no strength left in my 
body ; my face was wan and pale, and I could not even 
hold up myself against the wind. The treasurer, Taj 
Mohammed, and Fazl Rasul Kh&n, the minister of the 
Rajah of Karali, took much care of me, and became my 
disciples. Many people of the city, too, came to me, and 
became my disciples, and gave me much money, and 
reverenced me greatly. As long as I remained there I 
preached the Koran constantly in the streets, and houses, 
and mosques, and many people repented of their sins, 
and regarded me as one of the saints of God, and came 
and touched my knees with their hands. But still my 
soul found no rest; and in consequence of the experience 
I had had, I only felt daily in my mind a growing ab- 
horrence of the law of Mohammed. When I arrived at 
my home, after traversing 200 cos more, the readings of 
+he Koran and my religious performances had become 
altogether distasteful to me; and during the next eight 
or ten years, the examples of the Mohammedan elders, 
and their holy men, and moulvies, and fakirs, whom I 
used to meet, and my knowledge of their moral character, 
and of the thoughts that dwelt in their hearts, and their 
bigotry, aud frauds and deceits, and their ignorance, 
which I used to observe, altogether combined to convince 
my mind that’ there was no true religion in the world at 
all. I had got into the same state of mind that many 
learned Mohammedans have been in under similar circum- 
stances. I once had thought that Mohammedanism was 
the best of all religions on earth, because Moulvie Rahmut 
Ullah and others had, in their presumptuous belief, proved 
Christianity to be false, and also because I had been 
present at the great controversy which the Mohammedan 
learned men had held with Dr. Pfander in Agra. I had 
read the Istifefr, the Azulut ul Wahadm, and the Ijéz 
Isawi,* which the Mohammedans had written to contute 

*The 1j4z Isawi, published in 1858, appears to be one of the chief 
weapons used by the Mohammedans of North India against Christianity. It 
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Christianity. I bad therefore believed Christianity to be 
antrue ; and always, even in my sermons, I bad pointed out 
what I believed were its errors to my disciples; so much so 
that when one day I was preaching in the great mosque 
in Agra, and Dr. Henderson and another English gentle- 
man, who were Government Inspectors of Schools in the 
Meerut and Bahar circles, had come to the mosque with 
Moulvie Kareemuddeen to hear the preaching, and | 
was just then speaking to the Mohammedans about the 
Christian religion, my bigotry was. so great, that even the 
presence of the rulers of the country did not restrain me. 
In short, I was a vehement opponent of the Christian re- 
ligion ; but experience had now also shown me something of 
the state of the Mohammedans.. I therefore became con- 
vinced in my own mind that all religions were but vain 
fables; and that it was better for me to live in ease and 
comfort myself, to act.honestly towards every body, and to 
be satisfied with believing in the onity of God. For six 
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professes to be written from acknowledged Christian sources, and parades, 
at its commencement, a list of no less than 216 Christian authors, of all 
coantries, and churches, and sects, from Clements and Ignatius down to 
Scott and Paley; and boasts that it has proved, from references to Luther, 
Calvin, Oranmer, and Zwingle, as well as to Pearson, Patrick, Horne, and 
Milner, that both the Old and New Testaments, as they now are, are fall 
of defects. Its anthors, Moulvie Ramhut Ullah and Doctor Wazeer Khan, 
were the champions of Mohammedanism against Christianity in the cele- 
brated Agra controverey with Dr. Pfander and Mr. French; and trae to 
their creed, they were amongst the first to take up more material weapons 
against the same Christianity during the mutiny of 1857, when they were 
prove gailty of offences, for which one of them at least could not be 
pardoned by the Qneen’s amnesty. The one of them is now in Mecca, and 
the other a proclaimed outlaw in Constantinople; where, four months 

(in order to counteract the effects of the Turkish edition of Dr. Pfander’s 
Mizén-al-Haqq), he published another garbled and untrue statement of the 
Agra controversy, which, according to his own account, was “ translated 
into Turkish by the learned Iskander Ebn Mohammed, of Cashmere, and 
is accepted, and agreed to, and approved of, by the Council of instruction, 
the Grand Coancil (*.e, by the whole Turkish Government), as well as by 
the Ulemah and the learned generally.” It is a remarkable fact, that of 
the other moulvies who took part in the above-named Agra controversy, 
no less than three have already embraced Christianity, two of the three 
being acknowledged by all to be very learned men, namely, Moulvie Safdar 
Ali, of Jubbelpore, and the late convert, Moulvie Imad-ud-din. —Eatrect 
from the Umritsar Report for 1866. 
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years my mind remained afflicted with these foolish 
thoughts ; and, taking hold of some of the leading princi- 
ples that were the results of my past experience, I reasoned 
ou them in such a way that I put my trust in them. 

When I came to Lahore, and the people saw that I was 
not living in conformity with the law of Mohammed, the 
leaders of the religion began to censure me ; for although, 
in @ certain manner, | still believed that Mohammedanism 
was true, I no longer thought myself to be bound by its re- 
quirements, But at times, when I thought of. my death, 
when I must leave this world, and thought of the judgment- 
day of the Lord, I found myself standing alone, powerless, 
helpless and needy, in the midst of fear and danger. So 
great agitation used to come over my soul, that my face 
remained always pale, and in my restlessness I often went 
to my chamber and wept bitterly. I was so perplexed, 
that at times I used to tell the doctors that it was some 
disease that made my mind restless against its will, and 
that, perhaps, | might some day even kill myself. ‘Tears. 
were my only relief, but they used to give me different 
kinds of medicine that did me no good at all, and this 
again only angered me. 

From the time of my coming to Lahore, I have been 
employed under Mr. Mackintosh, the head master of the 
Lahore Normal School, a learned and very religious man. 
T here heard of the conversion to Christianity of Moulvie 
Safdar Ali at Jubbulpore, which greatly amazed me. For 
some days I wandered about speaking harshly of him, and 
many evil thoughts respecting him came into my wind; 
but gradually | remembered that Moulvie Safdar Ali was 
atrne and just man, and I began to ark myself how he 
could have acted in such a foolish manner as to leave the 
Mohamuedan religion. I then thought that I ought to 
begin to dispute with him by letter abont it, and I deter- 
mined that I would do so fairly and without bigotry. With 
this obj-ct | procured the Old and New ‘Testaments, and 
also got tepether copies of the Istifefr, and the 1j4z Isawi, 
and the Iz4lut nl Wah&m, and otber controversial books ; 
and I asked Mr. Mackiutosh kindly to read the English 
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New Testament with me, and explain it so that I might 
investigate its truth. He undertook to do this gladly. 
When [ had read as far as the seventh chapter of St. 
Matthew, doubts fixed themselves upon my mind respecting 
the truth of Mohammedanism. I became so agitated that 
I spent whole days, and often also whole nights, in reading 
and considering the book; and I began to speak about 
them, both with Missionaries and Mohammedans. Within 
a year I bad investigated the whole matter, chiefly at 
nights; and I discovered that the religion of Mohammed 
is not of God, and that the Mohammedans have been de- 
ceived, and are lying in error; and that salvation is 
assuredly to be found in the Christian religion. As soon 
as this had become evident to me, I made everything 
known to my Mohammedan friends and followers. Some 
of them became angry ; but some of them listened in my 
private chamber to the proofs I gavethem. I told them 
they ought either to give me satisfactory answers to these 
proofs, or else to become Christians with me. They said 
quite plainly that they knew that the religion of Moham- 
med was not true; but asked what they could do, when 
they were afraid of the opposition of the world, and of the | 
reproaches and cursesof ignorant men. In their hearts 
they said they certainly believed Christ to be true, and 
that Mohammed could not be the mediator of the men of 
his religion, but they were unwilling, they said, to lose the 
esteem of the world. They then urged me not to make 
my faith public, but to call myself outwardly a Moham- 
medan, and yet m my heart to believe in Christ. Others 
told me that Christ’s religion was both right and reason- 
able, but that they could not comprehend the Trinity, and 
how Christ. is the Son of God, and that on this account 
they would not embrace it. Others said they did not ap- 
_ prove of the habits of some Christians, and that therefore 
they would not join themselves to them. 

The extent of their faith became thus evident. to me by 
their own confessions. I committed them all to God, for, 
besides praying for them, I knew not any thing else I could 
do to them; and I went myself to Umritsar, and received 
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baptism from the Rev. R. Clark, of the Church of 
England ; and the chief reason why I went to-be bap- 
tized by him was, that be was the first Missionary who had 
sent me the message of the Lord by letter to Lahore, 
and I therefore thought it right to be baptized by him; 
and, besides this, I thought much of his devotedness and 
zeal. I then wrote the book called the Tahgig ul Imdn (the 
“Tnvestigation of the True Faith’) for those Moulvies 
who are living without any anxiety in consequence of their 
faith in Mohammedanism ; and I am now preparing another 
work,* of which there is the greatest need, and I ask for 
God’s help in it. If, according to my desire, God should 
help ‘me to complete it, I hope to make manifest the 
glory of the Lord by it, and that it may prove very useful. 

I have received great advantages in religious matters 
from the Rev. W. C. Forman and the Rev. Isura Das 
Moitra. Having associated myself with them in Lahore, 
I attend their church with much benefit. I have been 
very greatly helped also by the Rev. John Newton, who 
has been the means of solving many’ of my religious 
difficulties. Since my entrance into the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, I have had great peace in my soul. The 
agitation of mind and restlessness of which I have spoken 
have entirely left me. Even my health is improved, for 
my miad is neyer perplexed now. By reading the Word 
of God I have Yound evjoyment in life. The fear of death 
and of the grave, that before was a disease, has been much 
alleviated. I rejoice greatly in my Lord, and my soul is 
always making progress in His grace. The Lord gives 
‘peace to my soul. My friends and acquaintances, and my 
disciples and followers, and others, have all become my 
enemies. At all times and in all manners they all try to 
afflict me; but having found comfort in the Lord, I think 
nothing of this, for, in proportion as | am dishonoured and 
afflicted, He gives me peace and comfort and joy. Amongst. 
my relatives, only my brother, Moulvie Karim-ud-din, and 
Moonshee Khair-ud-din, and my relative, Mohammed 





* The reply to the Ijas Isat. 
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Hosein, and my father, still write to me, and show me any 
affection. With these exceptions, all my relatives: and 
friends are turned away from me. I therefore pray for 
them. May God give them grace, and open the eyes of 
their minds, that they also may be partakers of the ever- 
lasting salvation of the Lord, through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ! Amen.* 

The writer of the foregoing was baptized by the Rev: 
Robert Clark, C. M. S. at Amritsar in April 1856. On the 
3rd December, 1863, he and his brother Munshi Khair-ud- 
dio, supported their aged father, Moulvie Suraj-ud-din, 
to the commanion rails, where they were confirmed. Ou 
December 6th he.was ordained by the Bishop of Calcutta 
as @ Deacon. The degree of D. D. was conferred on him 
in 1884 by the Archbishop of Canterbury. He is the 
author of 24 Christian books, averaging 115 pazes each. 
One of his latest works is an Urdu translation of the 
Koran. He now labonrs in Amritsar. His works may be 
obtained from the Bible and Bouk Depét, Lahore or Allaha- 
bad. 


— 


PANJABIS. 


The Panjab contains 111,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 21 millions, Panjabi is spoken by about 18 millions in the 
Panjab and Sind. Hindi and Urdu are also cufrent, and Pushte . 
is the language of the Afghans. ‘The Sikhs, about 2 millions in 
number, inhabit the Panjab 

Missionse.—Vhe American Presbyterians first commenced work in 
the Panjab at Ludhiana in 1834 In 1852 the first Missionaries of 
the Church Missionary Society settled at Amritsar. Other Missions 
followed. 

In 1890 there were in the Panjnb 91 Foreign Missionaries, 6,034 
Communicants, and 20,729 Native Christians, 


32. Mr. Ratva Raw. 


Ralva Ram, one of the earliest and most prominent con- 
verts connected with the Church Mission in the Panjab, 
was bern at Amritsar, where his family had been long 








——, 


* Abridged from his autobiography. 
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domiciled, in the year of 1847. He was a Khatri of the 
Rore g6t, and his father was a shopkeeper in a small way. 
‘ Most of the details that follow have been given by Munsif 
Sher Singh Bajwa, an intimate friend of Babu Ralya Ram 
for.the last 28 years. As a boy Ralya Ram attended the 
‘Mission School at Amritsar. There he passed the Calcutta 
University Entrance Examination, and continued in con- 
nection with the school as a master. For years he was 
searching for the truth, or perhaps we should rather say, 
for strength to confess it, along with like-minded friends. 
In 1867 Babu Keshab Chander Sen visited Amritsar and 
Ralya Ram attended his lectures. For a time he imagined 
that in the Brahmo Samaj he had found the true union of 
Hinduism and Christianity, but at last it left him unésatis- 
fied. Still, throughout his life, Ralya Ram entertained a 
warm regard for Brahmos, and a high opinion of their moral 
and religious earnéstness. While in this state our friend, 
with others like-minded, would attend the Mission Church 
and meet for private prayer, till on the point of asking for 
baptism. Then they would shrink back, and discontinue 
prayer, till they were irresistibly drawn again to it by a 
restless longing. In March 1870 the time for decision 
came. Ralya Ram wished to be baptised together with bis 
friend Sher Singh, then a. Government School teacher some 
distance off. He wrote that he was going to be baptised on 
the 28th of March by the Rev. Townsend Storrs (now 
Head Master of Doncaster Grammar School). Sher Singh 
could not come in time, and Ralya Ram was baptised alone, 
his friend following on the 11th April. As a dutiful son 
Ralya Ram had hitherto made over all his pay to his 
parents, and in return they straightway turned him out 
with 12 annas in his pocket. But God prospered him. 

In 1872 he passed the Pleaders’ Examination, and since 
that time he carried on his profession with a steady regard 
for trath and honesty. Of late years especially his 
character for probity and careful. investigation caused him 
to be entrusted with a great many of the arbitrations 
known in Indian legal practice as commissions, and he was 
in receipt of a considerable income. 


12 
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Before his baptism Babu Ralya Ram had refused to 
yield to the pressure of his relatives, who urged him to 
betroth his infant daughter, a decision which we wish had ° 
been imitated by all high caste converts. Ever since then 
he maintained a firm Christian profession, but at the same 
time kept more in touch with his Hindu friends and 
relatives than almost any of our Panjabi Christians. At 
the marriage of his daughters, neondra (the marriage 
contributions in money from friends and relatives) was 
poured into his coffers, as into those of any well-to-do 
Hindu, and at the time of bis funeral and afterwards the 
Hindu women of the neighbourhood came to mourn with 
his wife in thorough native style. It may be that the rules 
and customs of Christian life and worship to some extent 
suffered in this process, but we know that our friend towards 
the end of his life began to see the importance of this aspect 
of Christianity more than he had; and we believe that the 
example which he set of a happy Christian family life in true 
Punjabi fashion was a most salutary one for our community. 
' His conduct had its reward in eventual reconciliation with 
his relatives, the father excepted, who died a few days after 
his eldest son’s baptism. But a year later in 1871 his wife 
returned to him and was baptised after a long period of 
waiting. The youngest brother, Narayan Das (known to 
many of us by name) was baptised about 1879 and died in 
1890, after working for some years with great devotion as a 
member of the Salvation Army. The second brother, Doulat 
Ram, remained a Hindu and opposed Ralya Ram in many 
ways. Ralya Ram had a Christian’s revenge. After his 
brother’s death in 1891 he carefully and lovingly adminis- 
tered his estate and took thought for his family, and the 
mother, who for 21] years had not spoken to him, relented 
and was reconciled. 

Babu Ralya Ram has left a family of five sons and three 
daughters. Of the latter two are married, one to Mr. R. 
C. Singha, Deputy Settlement Superintendent of Sialkot, 
the other to Dr. Inayatullah Nasir, now Officiating Assist- 
ant Surgeon at Batale. Mrs. R. C. Singha was largely 
educated by her father. She passed the Hotrance Exam- 
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ination and became particularly proficient in Persian. For 
some time Mra. Singha had charge of the Mupicipal Girls’ 

Schools in Amritsar, and is now doing the same work in 
Sialkot. Unlike many educated Punjabis, Ralya Ram 
remained a diligent reader all his life, and was ever inter- 
ested in discussing and hearing of new books. To nota 
few of his friends he was a mine of literary information. 

- Smce the establishment of the C. M.S. Native Church - 
Council in 1877, Babu Ralya Ram held the post of Secre- 
tary till March last when he resigned it. He was then 
already feeling weakened in health. In August, 1892, 
carbuncle appeared, and the disease presently became 
complicated with severe diabetes to which the patient:suc- 
. cumbed after two days’ unconsciousness. One of his last 
conscious acts was to ask his daughter to read the 103rd 
Psalm and to sing ‘“ Abide with me” in Urdu. Later on 
he roused himself to settle the details of an outstanding 
account and dying left no debts, though little fortune. 
His family sorely miss a most true and loving husband 
and father, and his friends sorrow deeply for the genial 
presence, ready sympathy and faithful affection of a true 
- man and Christian. | : H. U. W. 


To the foregoing brief sketch by the Rev. Dr. Weit- 
brecht, may be added the testimony of A. L. O. E.: 

It is thus that we regard the passing away from 
amongst us of one of the most distinguished members of 
the Nt, ative Church, Basco Ratya Ram of Amritsar. This 
talented pleader in his early manhood took up the cross to 
follow His Lord, cutting himself away from home ties, 
enduring the anger, nay the cursing of a Hindu father, 
and through a long course of years the alienation of a 
thother, who counted him as one already dead. The 
ordeal was sgvere, but the Christian convert endured it, and 
reaped—even on earth—blessings outweighing his loss. 
The tree planted by the living waters visibly flourished. 

Many acts of generous kindness done by one whose very 
countenance bore the impression of a genial spirit, and 
a mind at pedce, might be recorded. Many will remember 
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a scene in Amritsar. Narain Das, a younger brother of 
Ralya Ram, after a considerable lapse of time, also became 
an earnest Christian. This enraged D,—another brother, 
a bigoted Hindu, who actually brought a charge into court 
against a missionary, for baptizing Narain Das. The case 
of course fell to the ground, but Ralya Ram’s presence at 
the trial gave D. an opportunity of openly insulting an 
elder member of his family. In defiance of the reverence 
usually shown by Hindus to eldest brothers, D. actually 
knocked off Ralya Ram’s turban, and struck him in open 
court. 

‘‘ What did you say to him ?” asked the writer of the 
insulted Christian. 

‘“‘T said nothing,’’ was the quiet reply. 

Bat can we suppose that Ralya Ram did nothing to 
make his Hindu brother repent of his insolence? He took 
a Christ-like revenge. When the Hindu fell ill, it was his 
brother who nursed and cared for him; when D. died, it 
was Ralya Ram who watched over the interests of his 
widow, and who generously paid his brother’s debts. 

All this is known to a large circle, but another incident 
in a remarkable life may be new to my readers. 

The first Hindu who dared to be baptized in Batala was 
exposed to bitter persecution. After some lapse of time 
this persecution took the form of a false accusation against 
him, and the converted Brahmin was brought before a 
Magistrate chained like a felon. The charge against him 
could not be proved, but the case was adjourned, to be 
settled at Gurdaspur. This station is more than 40 miles 
from Amritsar, an inconvenient distance, when there was 
as yet no railed road between the two places. But the 
talented pleader, Ralya Ram, left his work in Amritsar, 
travelling to Gurdaspur and back by ekka, to stand by a 
Christian brother in distress. When the Brabin convert’s 
innocence was proved, his pleader wanted no recompense 
but the Master’s word, ‘‘ Ye did tt unto Me.” 

We will not dwell on Babu Ralya Ram’s noble patience 
under the agonies which in his last illness he was called 
upon to endure. That he was able to bless and thank God 
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ander all is shown by his choice on his death-bed of the 
103rd Psalm, David’s song of gratitude and praise. Bless 
the Lord, O my soul—and forget not all His benefits.” 

We have spoken of regret on seeing the fall of a noble 
cedar, but we must not complain if it is to be raised toa 
higher position, as‘a lofty beaminachurch. Is it not thus 
with our honoured Native brother? We may regard him 


- as not struck down, but raised on high. We may believe 


that he who on a death-bed could bless’ the Lord for all 
His benefits could also make the joyful words of another 
-Psalm (slightly altered) his own, “surely goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the days of my life, and I shall 
dwell in the House of the Lord for ever.” 


AFGHANS OR PATHANS. 


The AFcHANs consist of various tribes belonging to Afghanistan, 
but of whom nearly a million are found in the north-western 
frontier of the Punjab. . 

As a race the Afghans are athletic, often with a flowing beard, 
prominent cheek bones, a high and hooked nose. Their language, 
called Pushtu, is Aryan, but contains many Persian and Arabic 
words. The hill tribes are Muhammedans of the worst type. 

Afghans often visit India as traders. 

Missions.—In 1853 the Rev. Robert Clark was invited to Pesha- 
war. A Native church has been gathered, and there is a prosperous 
English school, besides several vernacular schools. 


33. Dimawor Kaan. 


Dilawur Khan was one of the earliest Afghan converts. 
Born in the Khuttaock Hills, he was bred as a robber from 
infancy. He used to keep watch on the hills near Attock, 
with his sword by his side and his matchlock in his hand. 
Whenever a rich shopkeeper appeared, he swooped down 
on him, and carried him off to the hills till a ransom was 

id for him. If the ransom were long delayed, he has 

n known to send in one of his captive’s fingers, with the 
intimation, that if the money was not forthcoming it would 
be followed by his hand. . 
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When the English took possession of the Punjab and 
Peshawur, a price was set upon Dilawur’s head. At one 
time some cavalry sighted him and gave chase. He ran 
for his life, and rushed into a tall field of corn, where he 
lay concealed, while the horsemen rode up and down, vain- 
ly searching for him. At another time the civy officer met 
him in a frontier village beyond the British border, and 
offered him service in the Guide Corps if he would lead an 
honest life, or the gallows the first time he was caught 
within our territory if he refused. The excitement of his 
adventurous career had a great charm for him; and the 
teaching of the priests (who found in him a useful tool. for 
their cruel and interested purposes) had persuaded him 
. that he was doing God service in his lawless course. He 
therefore scornfully refused the Englishman’s offer, saying 
that he would continue his lawless course in spite of what- 
‘ever the Sahibs could do. 

After a time, however, he thought better of it, and as a 
price was set upon his head, he determined to apply for it, 
thinking he might as well have it himself as some one elee : 
and so, taking his own head on his shoulders, he went and 
claimed the reward. The officer, knowing the kind of man 
he was, again offered him service, which he then accepted, 
and he enlisted as a soldier in the Guide Corps, in which, 
- by his bravery and fidelity, he rapidly rose to be a native 
officer. 

In religion he was originally a strict Mohammedan, who 
believed his creed, and acted up to itin all its outward 
observances, fasting conscientiously during the month Ram- 
azan, and praying five times a day. In one of bis visits to 
Peshawar he was surprised tosee an Englishman preaching 
in the principal bazaar, with a noisy crowd around him. It 
was Colonel Wheeler, to whom belongs the honour of having 
been the first to proclaim the Gospel publicly in that city 
before the Mission had been commenced. 2 3 

Dilawur Khan, always ready for a fray, at.once entered 
into an argument with him, and at last accepted a book 
from him, which he took home in order that he might con- 
fute it. ‘The book was the Mizan ul Haqq, or the “‘ Balance 
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of Truth,” by Dr. Pfander. He read it, but could not 
answer it. He took it to his priest, who only abused him 
for reading it. He took it to another priest who ordered 
him to put it away and say his prayers. Another Moham- 
medan told him that if be read that book he was sure to 
become an infidel. ‘‘ What a wonderful book it must be, 
then !” said Dilawur. “ For many years I] have studied the 
Koran and believed it, and yet this book, you say, has a 
power in it: to make me leave the Koran and become a . 
Christian, It must be a remarkable book indeed.” He 
concluded the priests could not answer it. It was just at 
this time that Dr. Pfander arrived at Peshawur to open the 
Peshawur Mission. Dilawur heard of it, and at once went 
to visit him. “I would walk many miles,” he said, ‘to 
see that man”; and thus began his personal acquaintance 
with him, which led to the intense reverence that he ever 
after expressed for him. 

It was from conversation with Dr. Pfander that his eyes 
were first really opened as regards the character of Moham- 
medanism. He at once challenged the Mohammedan 
priests to disprove Christianity, and to prove Mohammeda- 
nism true ; and when they djd not, he boldly took the side 
of Christianity and attacked Mohammedanism. 

"It will readily be believed that the apostacy of one 
whose great daring and strength had made him so useful 
an agent of the priests, and his taking’service under the 
English Government, drew down upon him the fury of- all 
Mohammedans. When paying a visit one day to a person 
of high rank in the country, he was at once rudely ordered 
out of the house. ‘‘God does not thrust me away,” he 
replied, as he left the house, “why should yon? You 
live under the Government of the Sahibs, and I serve 
under it. What is the difference?” On another occasion 
@ Mullah, who was unable to cope with him in argument, 
denounced him as worthy of death, and told him he would 
kill him the first time be met him beyond the English 
ee “Then kill me now, if you will,” was the quiet 
reply. 

‘An interview he had with Sir Herbert Edwardes, greatly 
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influenced his views and feelings towards Christianity. He 
had met him by accident on the road between Attock and 
Peshawur, and, as they rode along together, Dilawar spoke 
of what was nearest his heart, and asked for arguments 
that would “confound the Mullahs.” Sir Herbert gave 
him the story of a Saviour’s love as Dilawur had never 
heard it before, and so impressed him with its holiness and 

its truth and satisfying power that his heart burned within 
~ him as he talked with him by the way. | 

He was, as yet, unbaptized, and when the Matiny broke 
out he marched down with his regiment to Delhi. They 
were foremost in every attack, and so great were their losses, 
that they left one-half of the regiment before the walls of 
Delhi. Dilawur remained untouched throughout the siege, 
and rose by bis steady training to the rank of a Subahdar, 
the highest that a native could then attain in the army. 
Though not baptized, he was in heart and soul a Christian, 
and joined in reading the Bible and prayer with two 
officers, at the close of the siege, with a humility and 
earnestness that could only be the effect of the mighty 
working of God’s Spirit in so rugged and lawless a 
character. , 

On his return to Peshawar Dilawur Khan came openly 
forward to confess himself a Christian, and was bap- 
tized by the late Rev. T. H. Fitzpatrick; and from his 
high position in the regiment he was able to uphold 
another Christian sepoy, Fazl Haqq, who shortly after- 
wards joined him in the same corps. He had been pre- 
sented with a large Bible, which he read continually, and 
openly. He had become a wonder to many, for it was well 
known what he had been before, and it was manifest that 
hard blows and dangers, and the execrations of the Moul- 
vies, were the only advantages he had derived from ‘becom- 
ing a Christian. The Akhund of Swat had more than once 
sent over to kill him; and so constant was his expectation 
of being attacked, that if he saw a man coming towards 
him in the dark, he would call upon him to stop if he were 
a friend. | 

Dilawur Khan was afterwards sent by Government on a 
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secret Mission to Central Asia. He was a Christian, and 
the Government trusted him. Ever ready to do his duty, 
he undertook the work assigned him with his usual zeal 
and energy. He passed through Cabul safely on his way 
to Badakshan. He afterwards died in the snow on the 
mountains, a victim to the treachery of the chief of Chitral. 
His last words were: “Tell the Sircar that Iam glad to 
die in their service ; give my salam to the Commissioner of 
Peshawar, and the Padre Sahib.” | 

Dilawur died as he kved, zealous, consistent, faithful, 
straightforward, and brave. He died doing his duty to 
the best of his power, and acting up to the light that he 
possessed. A firm sense of duty seems ever to bave been 
a ruling power within him, both in religious and: secular 
matters. On bis return from the siege of Delhi, his 
question to Mr. Fitzpatrick was, “Has Christ commanded 
His people to be baptized?” “Then that is enough for 
me”; and he presented himself for baptism.* 


GUJARATIS. 


& 

GusaRat! is spoken by about 10} millions, chiefly inhabiting the 
districts around the Gulf of Cambay. The greater part of the 
country is under Native Princes, The language is like Hindi, but 
has a little more Persian. | 

Missions.—The first Missionary to enter Gujarat was the Rev. 
C. C. Aratoon, an Armenian, a convert of the Baptist Mission in 
Bengal. Hecame to Surat in 1812, and laboured there till 1821, when 
he returned to Bengal. The London Missionary Society sent two 
Missionaries to Surat in 1815. The Irish Presbyterians took up 
Gujarat in 1841, and to them the stations of the London Mission 
were afterwards transferred. 

In 1890 the Statistics were as follows: Foreign Missionaries, 11; 
Communicants, 390; Native Christians, 2,146; Scholars, 3,375. 


34. Munsai AspuL Ragman. 


The father of Abdul Rahman was long the officiating 
priest of a mosque at Porbandar, a seaport on the coast of 
Kathiawar. The son, who was born about 1813, was 


* Abridged from a Sketch by the Rev. Robert Clark, M.a. 
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educated by his father with great care, and was acknow- 
ledged to be the most learned and influential Mussalman 
in Porbandar. 

In February, 1848, the Rev. James Glasgow and the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, of the Irish Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, went to Porbandar. Soon after their arrival they 
employed Munshi Abdul Rahman to teach them Hindus- 
_ tani. He soon began to make it very plain that the Word 
‘of God had made a strong impression on his heart. He 
read the Scriptures daily, and heard them explained by 
the Missionaries. At first he was ill pleased to hear aught 
said in disparagement of Mohammad or the Koran. 
Gradually, however, he began attentively to listen to the 
proofs offered in confirmation of the statement that Muham- 
mad was no prophet. Soon he learned to seek them for 
_ himself, and ultimately he arrived at the conclusion that 
the Koran was not given by the inspiration of God. 

But it is easier’to demolish than to build up; and ac- 
cordingly, though no longer a believer in the Prophet, he 
could not be called a Christian. But his interest in the 
doctrines, promises, ang commandments of the Gospel, in- 
creased in proportion as he read that precious book. In 
his reading he often met difficulties which for a time 
greatly cast him down. A few words of explanation were 
however generally sufficient to make his face beam with 
pleasure, baie bis naturally clear intellect quickly found 
the solution of what had perplexed him. All such incidents 
tended only to urge him to increased perseverance that he 
might find out the mysteries of the Word of God. It was 
very plain that his mind was ripening into a thorough 
conviction that the Gospel is the truth of God, and Jesus 
the only Saviour of sinner. | 

About September, he asked baptism from the Rev. 
Robert Montgomery, who for some months before had been 
his principal teacher. He had long continued to think, 
that, though unbaptized, he might still be a believer in 
Jesus, and properly reckoned a nftember of the Church of 
God. Afterwards he began to doubt the correctness of 
such a notion. His mind dwelt on the positive command 
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that all who believe in Christ, should, by reesiving beptism, 
make it manifest before the eyes of men that they place 
their only hope on the crucified Redeemer. He soon learn- 
ed that his first impressions could not be reconciled with 
the positive command of God to acknowledge His Son 
before all men. He saw that as long as he retained the 
name of Mussulman he could not be acknowledged to © 
be a Christian. His own penetrating judgment soon dis- 
covered that he was not only opposing the command of 
God, but hypocritically making the attempt at the same 
moment to worship God and Mammon. Having learned 
to view the matter in this light, he did not long hesitate as 
to what his line of conduct should be. He at once applied 
for baptism, was duly instructed, and publicly examined, 
giving the highest satisfaction as to his character, motives 
and attainment. 

To test further the Munshi, three Missionaries from 
Junaghur were invited to come to Porbandar, when- an 
opportunity was afforded to. them of conversing: with the 
candidate. Having done so, they all agreed that so far as 
human discernment could go, he was a worthy applicant ; so 
the 8th October was appointed for the performance of the 
ceremony. 

Only one Muhammadan was present. There existed a 
universal apprehension that all who attended would be 
suspected of friendship towards Christianity, and be 
subjected to the possibility of persecution from their 
friends. Though the assembly was small, the occasion was 
solemn as the first baptism that had ever taken place in 
Porbandar. 

The Munshi was about 380 years of age. He had a wife 
and four children—two sons and two daughters. It cannot 
therefore be said that he was entrapped a thoughtless youth. 
The spirit of Muhammadanism was soon shown when the 
baptism become public. 

he father of Abdul Rahman yas driven from the house 
which he had himself*erected, because his son had becomea 
Christian and obliged to seek shelter among strangers 
from a persecuting mob. Ultimately, through fear, it was 
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agreed that the family should remain in possession of their 
own property, provided the convert should not be received 
as @ visitor there. 

The Hindus tried to stimulate the more intolerant Mussal- 
mans, exciting to more fiery outrage, and doing all that in 
them lay to render the hardship of the innocent and 
’ oppressed, more grievous, The Mussalmans and Hindus 
hate each other ; yet in their attempts to oppose the spread 
of the Gospel and oppress those whom they suppose to favour 
it, they merge their own differences and join their forces.* 

The. Munshi and his family afterwards removed to 
Surat, where for several years he was engaged in Mission 
work. He is the author of some of the most popular 
desc in Gujarati. The following are the titles of some of 
them : 

Mancharwani (Heart-Captivating Words). Poetry, ex- 
posing popular errors, and setting forth Christian truth. 

The Old Woman and the Brahman. Shows that Rama 
cannot be viewed as a Saviour. 

Pansopart. Poetry. The false hopes of the sinner, and 
the true hope of the Gospel. 

Foolish Gujarat. Refers to the proverb, “ First strike, 
then speak.” 

One of the Manshi’s daughters was married to the Rev. 
Dhanjibhai Naoraji. He died a few years ago. 


MAHRATTAS. 


The Mawrarra Country may be described as an irregular 
triangle. The shore of the Arabian Sea between Dam&un and Goa 
forms the base; the apexis a point in a north-easterly direction, 
some distance beyond Nagpur. The area may be roughly estimated 
at 110,000 square miles, In 1891 the Mahrattas numbered nearly 
19 millions. 

The Mahrattas are a small, but hardy and active race of men, 


* Abridged from a letter in The Indian Spectator, by the Rev. A, D. 
Glasgow, dated 25th November, 1843. 

¢t The Rev. J. Shillidy, Surat, names Desai Khojaidas and Khimchand 
Nathu as other Gujarati converts deserving of notice, but materials are 
not available. 
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While the Bengalis often go bareheaded, the Mahrattas are noted 
for their large turbans. They were never so mach under Muham- 
madan influence as Hindus in the north, so the women have far 
greater liberty. Mahratta ladies move about freely unveiled. 

The agricultural Kunbis are the chief tribe. To these belongs 
peculiarly the name Mahratta. . 

Missions.—The first Protestant Mission among the Mahrattas was 
commenced by the American Board in 1818. The Church Missionary 
Society began work in 1820. Other Missions followed. 

The Mahrattas are very much scattered, and the statistics available ~ 
are incomplete. In 1893 the Missions of the American Board, the 
C.M.S., the Free Church of Scotland, and the S. P. G., had 52 Mission- 
aries, 5,570 Communicants, 12,460 Native Christians, and 11,287 
Scholars. | 


85. Rev. Harr Ramcaanpra Kaistt. 


Hari RawceanpkaA Kauisti was born at Poona in 1820. 
His family originally belonged to Ahmadnagar, but had 
come to the capital of the Deccan on business. He was 
only a year and a halfold at his father’sdeath. At 4 years 
of age he was invested with the sacred thread, and two 
years later he was married, his little wife being 24 years 
old at the time. As usual, a great deal of money was 
foolishly spent, which caused much suffering in after years. - 
The family was so poor that Haripunt had to work as well 
as study. He would sit up at night and try to get help 
from some of his more fortunate companions. 

Haripunt, now grown up, began to look about for employ- 
ment. One day he made his way to the American Mission 
School at Ahmednagar, and began to examine the boys. 
The teachers struck with his ability, asked him to come back 
again. When he returned next morning, the missionary 
happened.to be examining the school. The missionary 
was so pleased with Haripunt, that he -appointed him 
master of the school at Walkis, not far from Ahmednagar. 
In this school some of the boys were older than himself, and 
all were more or less unruly ; so much go that one teacher 
after another had given them up, being unable to keep order. 
Haripunt, possessing both tact and firmness, a change soon 
came over the school, and he so endeared himself to. 
both pupils and parents that he was invited to their houses. 
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After some time, the missionary thinking Haripunt fitted 
for a more important sphere, brought him to Ahmednagar 
and placed him in charge of a Normal training class there. 
In addition to his school work, Haripunt acted as pandit 
to new missionaries, aud in this way Christian books first 
came under his notice, and intercourse with Christian 
people began. A change gradually took place. He says: 
“‘T began to be convinced that there could be only one God, 
and none other beside Him. Although my faith in idolatry 
was shaken, I still worshipped idols for fear of my friends. 
Through study and talks with the missionaries, by the 

eat mercy of God I became convinced that the Christian 

hastra was the true one. I prayed that God would 
give me strength to come through all the trials that 
-must-be faced. After atime I was enabled to give up idol 
worship.” | 
. In a tour through the district with the missionary I 
saw many mendicant Brahmans, and had discussions with 
them. My eyes were’ opened, and I was convinced of the 
folly and deceit practised by them, and of the utter useless- 
ness of pilgrimages and bathings to take away sin. My 
‘intercourse with the missionary on the other hand, and hear- 
ing his arguments strengthened my faith more and more 
in the Christian religion. On our return to Ahmednagar, 
I daily studied the Bible, and was convinced that I should 
have no peace of mind until I had obeyed its command. 
I begged the missionary to send me to a distance where | 
might be baptized. I was well known in Ahmednagar, 
and I knew that if 1 were baptized there great trouble 
would ensue, and my mother might even take her own life.” 
Haripunt’s brother was also resolved to be a Christian. 
When they told their mother this, she said, ‘‘ Do not 
worship idols if you are against it, but outwardly at least 
appear Hindus.” MHaripent replied that he could not 
agree to be one thing inwardly and another to the outside 
world. On the day Haripunt left his mother’s house, the 
Brahmans did everything in their power to prevent him, 
but in vain. For sometime the work of the mission was 
arrested, but by and by things went on as before. 
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Haripunt was very anxious to have Radhabai his wife 
brought from Satara before the tidings of his change of - 
religion should get abroad. His brother was sent with a 
friend to bring ker. Radhabai’s parents had heard some- 
thing of the bad news, and were, unwilling to let their 
daughter go from them, but at last they consented. On 
the way alsq Radhahai got alarmed and refused to proceed. 
Through the influence of the village headman this obstacle 
was overcome. When they came near Ahmednagar, Hari- 
punt went out in acart to meet her. When they were 
seated in the east, she asked, “Why have you not the 
mark on your forehead,” but he made noanswer. On their 
arrival at Ahmadnagar Radhabai agreed to remain with 
her husband, on condition that she should not be forced to 
break caste. For some time she held herself aloof from 
Christians and their religion, but believing her husband 
was in the place of God to her, she determined to live with 
him whatever differences they might have as to religion. 
All the ceremonies of her own faith she strictly adhered to, 
and firmly believed that even to handle a Christian book was 
asin. After a time a little daughter was born to them. 
Much grieved was she on learning that her husband wished 
the child to be baptized, and she spent the day of the 
baptism in monrning over her baby’s fate. By degrees, 
however, she began to change. Her husband’s daily life 
and kind sympathetic conduct towards her were not with- 
out effect. To the missionary ladies also Radhabai owed 
much. On one occasion some native Christian friends were 
invited to tea at the mission house, and Radhabai was 
induced to join the party. Radhabai was persuaded by 
one of the ladies to take a little tea. This was the first 
time she had partaken of food from a Christian’s hand, and 
so broken caste. By patient teaching and earnest prayers 
ou her behalf, Radhabai was at last led to accept Jesus as 
her Saviour. When 19 years of age she was baptized in 
1841. She now became a true helpmate to her husband, 
and was all that a true Christian wife should be. 

, In 1844 the mission appointed Haripunt to go out as an 
évangelist. He was accompanied by his brother and some 
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other Christians. They found themselves surrounded by 
: difficulties, as the villagers did all in their power to annoy 
them in every possible way. The public wells were for- 
bidden to them and the people plainly showed that they 
had no desire tou hear the Gospel they wished to proclaim. 
The Christians behaved in a humble spirit, saying, “ We 
do not wish to trouble you in any way, but you have no 
right to preveut us from using the water provided for. all 
alike,’ However, for a time the little band had to search 
in the surrounding jungle for water for themselves. In 
one village the people were specially troublesome, and 
unfortunately Haripunt here took fever, and lay ill in the 
travellers’ resting place. The beadman and other influ- 
ential people gathered around. MHaripunt said “I am very 
ill, and will be very thankful if you will give me some 
place .to put up in until I am better.” The headman — 
answered, “ We will not allow you to remain in this village ; 
remove at once.” So saying he took him by the hand and 
led him to the door, the villagers at the same time roughly 
flinging out his possessions. Not an angry word escaped 
Haripunt’s lips, but quietly he went away with his com- 
panions. ; | | 

At Wadale, however, Haripunt asserted his right to 
remain in the serai. Muhammadans are allowed to take 
advantage of these places, and why should not I?’ The 
people so persecuted him and his wife, that she said it 
would be better to sleep under a tree: Haripunt’s answer 
was, ‘‘ The trouble we are now having will not be in vain; 
for if we gain the day, the Christians after us will not have 
to fight over it in future.” 

In 1854 Haripunt was ordained pastor of the native 
congregation at Ahmednagar. His godly life and earnest 
devotion, as well as his high mental powers made him pecu- 
liarly fitted for this high office. For six years Haripunt 
continued in this place. His sermons were long remem- 
bered, and many were benefited by his preaching. : | 

In 1860 he was transferred to Satara. Here fresh trials 
awaited him. Hardly could he secure a house to live in, 
80 unwilling were the people to have him in their midst, and 
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the necessary servants, washerman, water-carrier, barber, 
etc. were all prejudiced against working for him and his 
family. The windows of their house were smashed, and 
the first night Radhabai with her children took refuge in 
a back room without food or water. The Native doctor of 
the jail, on learning the state of matters, informed the 
authorities, who at once sent help and quieted the angry 
people. In addition this kind man sent food and water 
from his own house. The people, seeing this behaviour 
would not be tolerated, settled quietly down, and troubled 
them no more. : 

In 1861, Haripunt was transferred to Bombay. The 
pastor there wished to go up-country for the health of his 
family, so he and Haripunt agreed to change places. For 
one year Haripunt laboured in Bombay, and then returned 
to Satara. In 1863 his health began to fail, and he was 
much troubled by a bad cough and tendency to asthma. 
Preaching was out of the question, and by the doctor’s 
orders he returned to Bombay with his family. He found 
Bombay very trying in the rains, and went to Ahmadnagar, 
where his strength slowly returned and he was able to 
assist in evangelistic work. He was present at the annual 
gathering of the Mission in October, and joined in the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper with great delight. He 
addressed the gathering in most striking language, refer- 
ring to his recent illness and the necessity of being ready 
for death, and the joy in prospect of meeting the Saviour 
after death. This was the last time he was to join in this 
feast with his fellow-Christians on earth. 

Again he attempted touring in the district, but he suffer- 
ed from the cold, and had to hurry back to Ahmadnagar. 
The doctor thought that the soft sea air of Bombay would 
be better for him. Very weak and weary, he arrived in 
Bombay, where his dear ones anxiously waited for him with 
a doctor ready to do what he could. His wife told him 
she feared he was very ill, and if he were to be taken 
away, what would become of them? His answer was, 
“Have faith in God, do not be afraid, the Lord’s hand is 
not shortened He will provide, He will not leave you.” 


13 
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_He then repeated several passages of Scripture, and so he 
strove to comfort her. Not long afterwards he quietly 
passed away, at the early age of 45. A large gathering of 
those who had loved him on earth came to his funeral, and 
the Rev. George Bowen and Dr. Wilson spoke fitting 
words of comfort and exhortation on the occasion. - . 

Radhabai for many years laboured as a Bible woman in 
Bombay. Her children have all grown up, calling her 
pleased. Her eldest daughter was married to the Rev. 
Appaji Bapaji; the second to the Rev. Ganpat Rao; the 
youngest, whose life has already been described, to S. 
Satthianadhan Haq., u. a. of Madras.* 


36. Rev. Visonu Boaskan KARMARKAR. 


Hasty Days.—Visenu Baarkak Kapmagkak was born in 
the year 1834, on the great day of the Cocoanut Festival 
in Western India. His grandfather was a man of wealth 
and position. After serving under the Peshwa, he started 
a banking business of his own, in which he eventually 
suffered a most ruinous loss. Vishnupant’s father, there- 
fore, as a lad bad to work his way up in order to maintain 
his growing family. He managed to give his sons the 
benefit of an ordinary education. Vishnupant was invited 
by the reformers to take charge of a large Government Girls’ 
School at Ahmednagar. Though cautioned by his relatives 
and friends not to associate with the missionaries there, 
nevertheless he often went to see some af the ladies in 
order to learn fancy work, as it was his wish to teach it in 
his school. : os 

He did not, however, approve of the missionary method 
of proselytising his countrymen. Often his Brahmanical 
sentiments would get the better of him and lead him to 
ridicule and molest the missionaries and their assistants as 
they preached in the streets. | "ks 
_ His Conversion.—One day a Muhamedan convert met 
him on the street and inquired of him whether he had ever 


* Abridged from “Haripunt and Radhabai,” translated from the Marathi 
of Rev. Appaji Bapaji, Parlane, 1d, ‘ 
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read the Bible. He said that he had never seen one, 
neither did he care to read it, for he considered it to be 
nothing but a chain of falsehood. ‘The convert, however, 
persuaded him to read the book, and then only to pro- 
nounce judgment upon it. Soon after Vishbnupant obtained 
a Bible from him, and opening at the very first line: ‘‘In 
ths beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
He said, “ This is false, for the earth existed from eter | 
nity.” He then underlined it with a blue pencil. Thus 
he went through a good portion of the Scriptures. After- 
wards he held a series of discussions with the converts and 
missionaries which lasted one year. Gradually the sandy 
foundation of his own religion began to sink under his 
feet. He found himself tossed in a sea of doubt, and by 
the Spirit of God he was led out of his dangerous position ; 
and, later on, wholly and heartily, Vishnupant accepted 
Christ as his own personal Saviour. 

His Triats.«W hen his father learned that his son had 
renounced his own Hindu religion, he came direct from 
' Poona and went at once to the missionary’s residence, 
where, with a large crowd of people, he demanded his son 
from the missionary. Vishtupant, however, would not 
then meet his father as there was a large mob surrounding 
the mission compound. This was most wise, for his father 
had hired a horse outside of the compound walls, whence 
they were to remove him with all haste to a distant shrine, 
there to perform the ceremonies of purification, that they 
might take him back again into caste. 

Vishnupant’s father, after making many attempts to seize 
him, finally sent him word that he had made arrangements 
for performing his cremation ceremony, and so to let all 
understand that his son was dead. This was undoubtedly 
a great blow to him, that his own beloved parents should 
disown him. He, however, trusted in the Lord, and stood 
firm to his convictions. 

After becoming a Christian, he had to give up his work 
in the high caste girls’ school. The mission then asked 
him to take charge for a time of their girls’ school among 
the Pariahs. The change from one work to another was 
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great. It was a marvel thdét a proud bigoted and high 
caste person should consent to undertake such work. 
Naught but the power and example of Christ could inspire 
the willingness to so humble oneself. 

After a time Vishnupant joined the theological class, 
completed its course, and was ordained pastor over the 
second Church of Ahmednagar on the 22nd of June 1860. 
He was married three years before to one of his own pupils 
from the mission school—one of good caste. While car- 
rying on his pastoral duties, he felt the necessity of 
claiming certain privileges for the Native Christian com- 
munity. The Hindus considered that Christians were 
polluted, and would not allow them to draw water from the 
public wells ; consequently the converts were at times put 
to great inconvenience. Vishnupant and his wife deemed 
it necessary to claim their old rights and privileges. 

One day Sorzabai, the wife of Vishnupant, took a 
pitcher and went to draw water from a public well. The 
Hindu women recognized her to be a Christian at once, 
made an uprear, and tried to stop her from drawing water. 
But Sorzabai would not yield. She drew her vessel full 
of water and went home. The’next day on coming to 
the same well, she found the well polluted, and a large con- 
course of people watching to see what her next step would 
be. Quietly Sorzabai set out towards another well. The 
crowd followed her, and again tried to interfere with her 
drawing water. By this time the crowd was enough 
agitated todo her harm, so Vishnupant and his Christian 
friends endeavored to quiet the mob; but they were 
maltreated, and the public well was again polluted! The 
Hindus seeing that their wells were being defiled by 
the touch of the degraded Christians, appealed to the 
Court for assistance. Vishnupant was summoned by the 
Court, and was urged not to disturb the “ peace-loving 
Hindus” He, however, stood firmly for his rights, and 
requested the Judge to deal with the case according to the 
law which gave him full liberty to assert his rights in 
regard to the use of public wells. When the Judge found 
that both parties were unyielding, he referred the matter 
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to the Bombay Government. The case, however, went ‘ 
through the Viceroy to the Queen, who decided the matter 
in favor of the Native Christians by a resolution No. 34 of 
9th August 1860, Thus a great privilege was obtained 
for Native Christians. 

Bioop Porsoninc.—During one of his evangelistic tours, 
he draw water from an unused well, of which he was 
informed that the water was poisonous. On his return 
home, the same evening he was attacked with a strong 
fever which continued for forty days, without intermission. 
As a last remedy in order to save his life, some kind of 
mercurial treatment was resorted to, which did save his 
life but brought out large eruptions over purts of his body. 
On coming to Bombay for a change he consulted the 
doctors with regard to his new trouble. They, with one 
accord, pronounced the disease to be leprosy. This was a 
great blow to him. However, he spent the entire night in 
communion with God, and when the day dawned he was 
calm and happy. With a smile on his face, which emana- 
ted from his soul, he came out among his friends. His 
face beamed with joy as he remembered his sorrow was 
nothing to that of his beloved Master. That peculiar 
serenity with which he triumphed that night over sorrow, 
was granted by God’s Spirit, as from an angel of the Lord, 
and it abode with hjm through the remainder of his life, 
controlling his spirit ever after. 

His Lirz Worx 1n Bompay.—After Vishnupant’s return 
to Ahmednagar, it was decided that he should go to. 
Bombay and try the newly discovered remedy of Dr. Bhau 
Daji for this disease. The Rev. Ramkrishna Vinayek 
Modak, pastor of the American Mission Church at Bombay, 
was obliged to go to Ahmednagar on account of ill-health. 
The Bombay Church, therefore, gave a call to Mr. Vishnu- 
pant to act in his stead. In 1868 he came to Bombay with 
his family, consisting of one daughter and two sons who 
' were born before he got the disease. During his pastorate 
he served faithfully on a number of various committees, 
those of the Bible and Tract Societies and other religious 
organizations. For the benefit of his own sons as well as 
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for the good of the Native Christians, he established s 
rinting press in the year 1875. Owing to his shortened 
ife his plans with regard to this enterprise were not fully 

earried out. - ; 

Vishnupant was a natural orator. He was not very fond 
ef writing. His fine portly appearance and his sweet 
magnetic voice always made a deep impression upon his 
audiences, and not infrequently his pathetic appeals moved 
men to tears. His own elder brother, at one of his 
Services of Song, was so touched that he then and there 
renounced his Brahmanical faith, and accepted Christ as 
his Saviour. Vishnupant was fearless in his preaching. 
He faced many a Mahomedan crowd and proclaimed with 
boldness the truth as it is in Jesus. He went one day 
with his eldest son to visit the late Maharajah Holkar, and 
in all faithfulness there gave His Highness the Gospel 
message in the presence of his courtiers! Before leaving, 
he also handed the Maharajah a nicely bound copy of the 
New Testament, requesting him at the same time to read 
its. “‘ wonderful words of Life.’”? He was oftencalled John, 
the beloved Apostle, by the Missionaries on account of his 
extremely sympathetic and loving nature. His counsel 
was sought by many, for God had specially blessed him 
in the lines of sympathy and providence. 

- Vishnupant had a great liking for poetry. He compos- 

‘ed some hymns, and published them, with other selections, 
under the title of ‘‘ Revival Hymns.” He also translated 
into Marathi verse a small tract entitled, ‘ Goed Tidings.” 
The entire Gospel of Matthew was prepared under his 
direction in the popular shloka metre. 
- His Last Days.—It often seems to us that Vishnupant 
had a premonition in regard to his death. Six months 
before God took'him from us, he used to take his sons with 
him for a walk on the Esplanade. There he prayed with 
them, and gave them true fatherly advice, especially em- 
phasizing the necessity of a “‘ closer walk with God”. He — 
then told them that he did not expect to live much longer, 
and he, therefore, desired the assurance that they would 
lead noble righteous lives! In August, 1881, Vishnupant 
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was taken ill with remittent fever. During his week of 
fever when friends called upon him, he said to them, “I 
have laid all my burden upon the Lord.” He said to his 
relatives, “This is my rest. I am so very happy that I 
feel like langhing.” When the saintly George Bowen 
called to see him, he requested him to sing ‘‘ All the way 
my Saviour leads me.” His parting message to his eldest 
son was, “Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in 
God, believe also in me.” The day previous to his death 
he said to his daughter, who, on account of the physician’s 
orders, would not allow friends to see him, ‘‘ Let them come, 
to-day, the important day has passed.” He was very rest- 
less during his last night, for he said that he had heard 
some say, ‘‘Do not write his name in the list of Christ’s 
chosen ones, inthe Book of Life ;” while he thought others 
said, “ Write.” In the morning, he said, “ Open the door 
and let me fly above; I wish now to enter a large place.” 
In the afternoon he asked his children to sing in Marathi: 


O happy day that fixed my choice, 
On thee, my Saviour and my God, &c. 


While the sun was setting and the shadows were gather- 
ing over the horizon, the glorified spirit, having slowly 
repeated the words, “ Hallelujah, Hallelujah, Amen,” 
passed away to dwell for ever with his beloved Lord, whom 
he had served on earth for 28 years. His funeral was 
attended by a large number of Christians as well as many 
of his Hindu and Muhammedan friends. The Rev. George 
Bowen and the Rev. Baba Padmanji conducted the funeral 
service in the American Mission Church. 

Visanoupant’s Famity.—Although Vishnupant forsook 
his father, mother, brothers, and sisters, and his highly 
honored caste for the love of Christ, yet the Lord, according 
to His promise, blessed him an hundredfold. He gave him 
three children. His daughter, Shevantibai, the eldest, 
who is now the wife of Mr. Trimbuck Canaren, an officer 
in the Customs Department of Bombay, has established, 
and for twelve years conducted a Day and Sunday School 
for the poor children of Lower Colaba (Bombay), and is 
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thus following in the footsteps of her esteemed father. 
The eldest son, Sumantrao, having sold the printing press 
in order that he might devote his entire life in the cause of: 
Christ, went to the United States of America, with his wife 
Gurubai, the daughter of Rev. John Mahantappa of Bel- 
gaum, to study theology. After a course of study, he 
graduated from the Divinity School of Yale University, 
and his wife from the Woman’s Medical College, ‘Philadel- 
phia ; and they have since returned to Bassein, near Bombay, 
to carry on evangelistic and medical work in connection 
with the American Mission. The younger son, Sugandh-rao, 
is working with the same Mission, intending to complete 
his theological course. Two brothers of Vishnupant, as 
well as two women of his kin, have become Christians 
through his efforts. 

Those who are inquiring into the merits of Christianity, 
who may read this short sketch of the life of Rev. Vishnu 
Bhaskar Karmarkar, will be impressed with the fact, that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is true to His followers in giving 
them courage to speak for Him, peace in death, and numer- 
ous untold blessings, both temporal and spiritual. 

“ Christ was in ham—the hope of glory.”’* 


37, Rev. Narayan SagsHapDri, D. D. 


The same Scottish newspaper announced the death of 
two remarkable Asiatic converts of Dr. John Wilson of 
Bombay—the Parsi, Rev. Hormazdji Pestonji, and the 
Brahman, Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, Doctor of Divinity of 
the University of Montreal. There still survives the 
oldest of all, the Rev. Dhanjibhai Naoroji, at the head of 
the native Christian community of Western India. 

When, in 1839, Dhanjibhai and Hormazdji left the fire- 
worship of Zoroaster for the only Name given under 
heaven whereby men may be saved, Parsi and Hindu 
society was moved to its centre. In vain was the civil 
court appealed to. But the Institution was almost emptied. 


© Sketch by his son, the Rev. Sumant V, Karmarkar, B. D., American 
Mission, Bassein, Thana. 
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Among the few sons of caste and superstition who clung 
tojfit through ill-report were two Brahman brothers— 
Narayan and Shripat. What Dr. John Wilson and Mr. 
Nesbit began, Dr. Murray Mitchell continued, and the 
good work resulted in their determination to put on Christ 
by baptism. Narayan, who was confessedly of age and 
could not be hindered, became the first convert of the 
Church of Scotland, Free, in the year 1843, when Dr. 
Wilson and Dhanjibhai were in Scotland founding the 
home organization of the missions anew. Shripat was 
not sixteen years of age,and Sir Erskine Perry handed 
him over to the Brahman priests, with a sneer at the 
plea of the age of discretion. He was torn from Mr. 
Nesbit’s arms, as he sobbed forth the question, “Am I 
to be compelled to worship idols ?” 

While the younger brother was thus driven back by 
a Christian judge into Brahmanism, and submitted to 
the humiliation of swallowing the five products of the 
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cow, that he might be restored to caste, the elder began 
that apostolic career which, for this life, ended in the 
committing of his body to the Atlantic on the 21st July 
1891, in the hope of a glorious resurrection in Christ Jesus, 
at the very hour when the Foreign Missions Committee 
_ in Edinburgh, all unknowing of the fact, were discassing 
the arrangements by which Dr. Mowat was to shure his 
toils-next October. 

After spending some years as @ missionary teacher in 
the Institution and preacher to his countrymen, Narayan 
Sheshadri was ordained by the Presbytery of Bombay, 
and the highly educated Brahinan became for the rest 
of his life the apostle of the Mangs, the out-caste poor of 
the Deccan ceutre of India. Leaving ordiuvary British 
territory, he resolved to annex the great native state of 
' Haidarabad to the kingdom of Christ. 

The year was 18638. As his base, he worked from 
Jalna, a military cantonment, in which mission buildings 
were easily acquired. Three miles south he gradually 
obtained three hundred acres of land, which forms the 
centre of the mission to the Mangs. As the Spirit of God 
blessed his incessant evangelizing, he made that spot the 
centre of what grew to be his extensive mission to the 
out-caste. He formed a Christian church and a Christian 
community, calling both ‘the House of God,” but using 
the Hebrew “ Bethel” rather than one of his own beautiful 
_ Marathi words. After ten years af blessed toil he visited 
Scotland and America, to tell the churches of his work 
avd to raise funds for the necessary buildings. His 
winning face and irresistible personality, his native 
eloquence alike.in English and the vernaculars, and. his 
contagious earnestness, captivated not only Christians in 
all the lands he visited, but the Parsi official of the 
district, and even the proud Arab prime-minister of the 
Nawab, Sir Salar Jung. For the mission he received 
three hundred acres of gautan, or church land, free of tax, 
and never to be cultivated save as a grass common; for 
the Christian peasants he was installed as patel, or 
headman, over six hundred ‘acres, in which office his son 
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- Yeshwant-rao, lately agricultural nioteaso in Nagpere. 
College, has. succeeded him. 

Year by year the work went on increasing, when he 
paid a second visit to America and Scotland. The writer 
was with him a deputy to the Presbyterian Alliance at 
Philadelphia in 1880, and went up and down Scotland 
with him, pleading alternately for the Livingstonia and 
for the Bethel Mission. After his first visit some of our 
generous Glasgow elders, led by Mr. William Mitchell, 
formed a committee to help his village mission. Congre- 
gations specially charged themselves with the support of 
his catechists. The children of the Free Church, above 
all, built bim his church, and year by year supported some 
of his achoola. By 1886-87 the work had so far extended 
that we published this appeal for him : 

‘Before we pass away from these earthly scenes, we 
should like to see the thirty villages, wherein our Christians 
reside, supplied with pastors duly qualified, called, ordained, 
and settled over their respective congregations. How is 
this to be accomplished ? However, we have most encour 
agmg promises in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. ‘I shall take out of them (namely, Gentile 
nations) for priests and Levites, saith the Lord.” Has He 
not given a full realization of this promise in the experience 
of once heathen European nations ; and what He has done 
with respect to European and American nations, He is. 
able and wilhng to do with reference to the Gentile- 
‘nations of India, China, Burma, Japan, and .all Eastern | 
nations. We mean to submit to the Free Presbytery of 
Bombay a scheme of studies to train up village pastors in 
connection with our Bethel Mission. Last year we had 
the pleasure to dedicate a new church at Rewagao, two 
miles to the south of Bethel, to the worship of the only 
living and true God.” 

In 1888-89 our deputies visited the Deccan Village 
Mission, and Rev. Dr. Lindsay made this report to the 
children of the church : 

“First, there was a most interesting series of baptisms, 
with an ‘address to the baptized ; then the usual service, 
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when I preached:and Dr. Sheshadri interpreted ; and lastly, 
the communion service, at which I had the privilege of pre- 
siding. No pews exist in the Bethel church. The congre- 
gation sit on the floor in row after row, devout and attentive ; 
and the babies, most of them without a stitch of clothing 
on, craw! about everywhere. An hour or so after service 
the. catechists and Bible-women met in the church, and we 
had an interesting interview with them. <A great number 
were present besides Bible-women and catechists, and I 
_ could only get at which was which by actually taking hold 
-of each and finding out by question whether the person I 
had hold of was a catechist or a Bible-woman, and separat- 
ing them from the rest. | 
‘ One or two of the Bible-women made a very great im- 
pression onus. Their story of work was simple, clear, and 
Interesting. ‘Have you made many converts ?’ one of our 
number asked. ‘ There is one,’ she replied, pointing to one 
of the men among the catechists. Mrs. Mackichan and 
Mrs. Daly examined these Bible-women, and their ques- 
tions drew out very interesting answers. Mrs. Daly gave 
them some very sound practical advice, which produced 
more immediate results than longer sermons usually do. All 
the small children came to the Monday village family 
worship clothed, although most of them spent the hour of 
service in getting rid of their inconvenient garment. One 
small urchin, having divested himself, to his own evident 
satisfaction, of every vestige of garment, toddled to the | 
church door, carefully put on the largest pair of shoes he 
could find, and then tumbled down the stepsin them. When 
he reached the bottom he: picked himself up, got into the 
shoes again, and shuffled off out of sight—a happy child! 
“Dr. Sheshadri sends his men out in small bands to 
preach in the villages round about Bethel, and in this way 
has formed small Christian communities in most of them. 
One sees at: Bethel genuine native Christians, who preserve 
all their primitive habits, and who are not Anglicized by 
their Christianity. The evangelists all collect at Bethel on 
the first Monday of every month, and are regularly in- 
structed by Dr. Sheshadri, who is a born teacher (to hear 
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him give a Bible lesson to school children, and to see. the 
small eyes twinkle with eagerness, is a sight not to be soon 
forgotten), in the interpretation of Scripture, and in the best 
ways of meeting the various objections commonly brought 
by Hindus and Moslems against Christianity. 

“In the afternoon we started for the neighboring village 
of Rewagao. It possesses the first of those village church- 
es which Dr. Sheshadri proposes to build in the principal 
hamlets in his district. A congregation of about ninety 
people gathered, and three baptisms took place at the close 
of the service. 

“Dr. Mackichan and Mr. Daly returned in the evening 
from their visit, and reported a cheerful little Christian 
community in the far-off village they had gone to see. 
These Christians lived in a distinct quarter of the village, 
and though greatly outnumbered by the heathen, were full 
of hope and courage. 

“T hope that Dr. Sheshadri’s plan of building ten or 
- twelve village churches will be carried out, aud that each 
.church will have attached a prophet’s chamber, in which 
the missionary may reside when on his rounds. The 
great defects of our mission in the Bethel district appeared 
to be the want of adequate provision for the training of 
the children, and the wide extent of country which Dr. 
Sheshadri has to superintend.”’ 

Of converts still living in 1890, Dr. Sheshadri reported 
1062 as the number, besides 649 adherents. Mr. A. G. 
Mowat, M.B., C.M., was sent out from Glasgow last year 
to work the northern division of the mission from. Jalna, 
after learning Marathi with Mr. Small at Poona. He has 
just been instructed to report on.the whole mission, after a 
year’s survey. 

Accompanied by his son, Dr. Sheshadri left Bombay for 
Japan last February on sick leave, proceeded thence to 
America, preached almost daily, and addressed the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of Canada. He sailed 
for Glasgow in the Circassia very well, even at his age ; but 
as the result of a storm on leaving New York, he suc- 
cumbed to bowel disease, and was buried in mid-Atlantic. 
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Itis a strange story from man’s point of view. Tbe Brah- 
man lad, fruit of our educational Institution, who confessed 
Christ before the Supreme Court of Bombay, was enabled 
by the Spirit of God to bring, from first to last, some two 
thousand of his countrymen to Christ, notwithstanding de- 
fects of a purely secular kiad, which he was ready to ac- 
knowledge and bewail. He has left a goodly heritage to 
the Charch of India. 


George Smita, LL.D., C.1.8. 


To the foregoing may be added an extract from tke Bom- 

bay Dnyanodaya, giving an account of Dr. Sheshedri’s 
literary work and a few remarks on his career.. 
. Dr. Sheshadri was not unmindful of his duty in connection 
with Christian literature, and a list of twenty or more tracts 
may be found, the production of his pen. Among these 
are, The Historical Evidences of the Trath of the Christian 
Seriptures ; Is Man a Responsible Being ? Manual of Devo- 
tion ; Phulmani and Karuna ; Sin and its Results; Ramna- ° 
vami ; Gokul Ashtami; Can I do any good Here? Eric, the 
Rassian Slave; Ancient Paganism and Christianity ; Bale 
fsundri Tagore; Price of Wisdom above Rubies; Prayer 
Better than Theft ; Rapid Travellers. He has also printed 
many valuable articles in the Dnyanodaya, sach as “ Protest- 
ant Missions in India,” and a long article is still going on 
in the above paper on the “ Trinity.” 

One of the lessons to be learned from Dr. Sheshadri’s life 
by our young men, is that honour and greatness are best 
gained, not by selfishly seeking it, bat by turning our 
thoughts and deeds to the elevation of the people around 
us, especially of those who are the most degraded. Our 
Hindu friends should also learn a lesson of the wonderful 
power of Christianity that could turn one who, as a Brah- 
main, would never have so much as touched a Mang, into 
one whose life was devoted to their elevation. In this he 
shewed the spirit of Christ who came not to be ministered 
unto but to minister. The Christian community may well 
maourn his: loss, but at the same time rejoice that it can 
point to « life which all must honour, and which could not 
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have existed but for his having been a disciple of Christ. 
Our Hindu friends cannot shew us a single example among 
themselves of a life given to so nobly unselfish an end, and 
it therefore brings out in marked clearness what Christ is 
able to do for the ennobling of Indian character. 


38. Rev. Appasi Baroy YarpDr. 


The Rev. Appaji Bapuji Yarde was born in the year 1826 
at Nasik, the Benares of Western India, of Brahmin 
parents. He attended the Church Missionary Society’s 
Anglo- Vernacular Schools started in that city'in those pre- 
university days, by the late Rev. C. P.-Farrar, father of the 
famous Venerable Archdeacon Farrar. Mr. Appaji was 
always at the head of his class, and so was a favorite with 
his teachers. While at school, Mr. Appaji was brought 
into close contact with Christian influences and was greatly 
impressed by the teachings and lives of saintly missionaries 
of those bygone days. With reference. to Mr. Appaji’s 
conversion, Mr. Farrar says :~— | 

‘“‘ Appa Yarde, a Brahmin, between 18 and 19 years of 
age, was received into the Church by baptism in the pres- 
ence of a large portion of its European and Native mem- 
bers, on Monday the 22nd of September, 1845. During the 
last six years he has regularly attended the Mission Schools 
and is at present the senior student in the Haglish School. 
His mind has been deeply exercised for many months on 
the subject of Christianity, and he bas repeatedly given 
intimations of his determination to become a follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. His convictions of the necessity of 
coming out and being separate from the heathen, have been 
gradually becoming stronger, and have compelled him, 
_ etep by step, wholly to give up the practice of idolatry. 
His withdrawal from idolatrous rites, and idol worshi 
have subjected him to much persecution.........He hag bh 
to undergo the bitter trial aud sorrow of being surround- 
ed day after day by weeping parents and relatives who 
mourned for him as one, who was hereafter to be dead 
to them. They did not, however, altogether reject his 
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efforts to console them ; and I am happy to say that their 
reproaches and tears have been in a great measure replaced 
by. kindlier and gentler feelings.” 

Soon after his baptism, Mr. Appaji had an offer for a 
good opening in the Government Service, which he declined 
to accept, as he wanted to study theology and qualify him- 
self as a preacher of the Gospel. He received his early 
instruction in theology at the hands of the Rev. Messrs 
Farrar and Robertson. After serving in the lowerigrades of 
the mission service for seven years, Mr. Appaji was ordained 
as a deacon for the Bombay congregation in 1855. Prior 
to this, he was recommended for ordination, but he was 
sent to Malegaon, on the proposal of Dr. Harding, the then 
Bishop of Bombay, to obtain the independent testimony of 
the Government Chaplain of Malegaon. After working for 
a short time in Bombay, Mr. Appaji was sent to assist the 
Rev. Mr. Rogers, with whom he itinerated in the Khandesh 
District. After working for 3 years, Mr. Appaji was 
transferred at his own request to Nasik. In 1861 he was 
ordained as priest, in recognition of his services rendered 
to the mission in itinerating in the district of Nasik, with 
Rey. A. H. Frost, m.a. 

In 1863, Mr. Appaji was asked by the Committee to 
open a new mission station at Yeola, a market town, about 
50 miles from Nasik, along with Mr. Ruttonji Nowroji. 
“On their arrival at the new sphere of labour, Messrs. 
Appaji and Ruttonji met with many difficulties and dis- 
couragements. The people looked on them with suspicion 
and regarded them as intruders—thinking that, as they 
were Christians, their wells were in danger of being pollut- 
ed by them in drawing water for their own use ; the Hindus 
of high caste being everywhere extremely jealous of the 
contact of their wells by Christians or by persons of low 
caste.. At first these brethren were called to endure many 
privations, for even the shopkeepers refused to supply them 
with the necessaries of life. Yet in the midst of much 
opposition, they commenced their work, and in a short time 
the people saw that the object they had in view was the 
good of the inhabitants of the place. Not only did many 
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become friendly to them, but the people began to listen 
with marked attention to the glad tidings of the Gospel, 
and the preachers were invited by them to visit them in 
their own houses. 

If the inhabitants of Yeola showed opposition to the 
missionaries on their arrival at that place, no less was their 
opposition to their leaving it. 

In the middle of 1866, Mr. Appaji received orders from 
the Committee to proceed to Bombay to take charge of the 
Marathi Congregation there and the supervision of three 
Vernacalar Schools. Mr. Appaji laboured in Bombay for 
nearly a quarter of a century, during which period he took 
@ conspicuous part in preaching the Gospel and doing as 
much as lay in his power for the social, moral, and spiritual 
advancement of the Indian Christian community. 

While in Bombay, Mr. Appaji took a conspicuous part 
in the formation and development of the Western Indian 
Native Christian Alliance, 1874, of which he was the Vice- 
President, notwithstanding the opposition of Bishop 
Douglas. This organization, some years subsequently, 
was revived under the designation of the Western India 
Native Christian Union, the existence of which, sad to say, 
is questioned even by its leading members. Mr. Appaji 
tried his utmost to infuse life into it, but his attempts were 
rendered futile, as he had to work singlehanded against 
the lethargic tide that has unfortunately come over the 
Bombay Christians. 

In 1887, Mr. Appaji was transferred to Malegaon to 
superintend the C. M.S. Khandesh Mission. But before 
the expiry of a year, the exigencies of the Mission needed 
his services elsewhere. It must be stated here that the 
C.M. S., after years of a long and protracted struggle, were 
permitted by the Bishop, to occupy Poona on the BS. P. G. 
giving it up. It was here that Mr. Appaji was sent to 
supervise the work of the C.M.S. In Poona, Mr. Appaji had 
thecharge of the Marathi Congregation, and was also a tutor 
in the local C.M. 8. Divinity School. One of the principal 
events of his career in Poona, was the building of the new 
church ; and he took active part in raising funds for it. 


14 
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While discharging his pastoral and missionary duties, Mr. 
Appaji found time for literary pursuits, and thus he was 
instrumental in increasing the Marathi Christian literature. 
He published a “ Life of the late Rev. Hari,Ramachandra 
Khisty,’’ his father-in-law ; and translated Maclear’s “ New 
Testament History’ into Marathi. In addition to these, 
he wrote and translated several minor publications. He 
was a member of both the Ist and the 2nd Revision Com- 
mittee of the Marathi Prayer Book. In fact, the day pre- 
vious to his fatal illness, he was attending the last session 
of the above Committee. He was also a member, while in 
Bombay, of the Committees of the Bible and Tract Societies 
and the Vernacular Secretary of 8S. P. C. K. for some 
time. 

Mr. Appaji was ailing for upwards of six months, having 
been struck by paralysis on the 12th of July 1898. Up-to 
the end of October, he was making fair progress towards 
recovery, and hopes weree entertained of the reverend 
gentleman’s convalescence ; but about the beginning of 
November, Mr. Appaji was struck by asecond attack of 
paralysis, which deprived him of his speech and the use 
of his right arm. 

During his long illness, being conscious of the fact that 
the malady from which he was suffering would put an end 
to his life at any moment, he had resigned everything into 
the bands of the Almighty, and had committed his family to 
the care of the Father of the widow and the orphan ; and 
was prepared to meet his Saviour, when it pleased Him to 
call His servant into His presence. 

On the 16th January 1894, he passed away suddenly. The 
funeral took place the next morning. The mortal remains 
of the deceased were taken from his residence to the new 
Church. A portion of the funeral service was read by the 
Rev. Sorabji Khursetji, an old friend and colleague of Mr. 
Appsji, in the presence of a very large number of friends, 
Huropean and Indian, some of the latter having come for 
the occasion from Bombay and Ahmednagar. The Rev. 
Mr. Sorabji concluded the funeral service at the cemetery, 
where a large crowd of Christian and non-Christian friends 
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of Mr. Appaji had come to pay their last respects to his 
‘dear memory. 

In the death of the Rev. Appaji Bapuji, the Indian 
Christian community of Western India have lost a leader 
of men ; one who in defending them in season and out of 
season, was, at the same time, never sparing in his 
admonitions to them in private as well as in the pulpit. 
Those who have had the privilege of listening to his ser- 
mons from Sunday to Sunday will bear testimony to this 
fact. Heclearly put forth before them the grave responsi- 
bility they had incurred by becoming Christians, and called 
upon them to be so, in deed and in truth. It may be added 
here that Mr. Appaji was very simple and unassuming in 
his habits; he never worked for show. -He was, through- 
out his life, a very thrifty man, and whenever an oppor- 
tunity occurred, he was never backward in impressing it on 
his brethren. In his character the stern qualities of a 
Maratha, were combined with the sterling virtues of Chris- 
tianity, in harmonious union.* 


39. Mr. Basa PapMANSJI. 


In his autobiography Mr. Baba gives the following 
account of himself. 

I was born in the town of Belgaum in the year 1831, 
and spent in it the first 16 years of my life. My father 
held an appointment in the Pablic Works Department. 
We occupied a large house, which had been improved 
by the artistic skill of my father and had a pretty garden 
in front. The rules of our caste (brazier) allowed the use of 
mutton, fowls, and flesh, but these articles were extremely 
obnoxious to our Brahman neighbours. In referring to 
such things fish was called “‘ water-beans,” and mutton 
‘red vegetable; prawns were “ Shiva’s biscuit.” We 
were lavish in our charity to the Brahmans. There was a 
room kept apart for our household gods, and every grow 
up member of the family worshipped them every morning 





* Abridged from a Sketch in The Christian Patriot, 
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after he had performed his ablutions. My mother was 
very devout, strictly observing the fasts and feasts enjoined 
by the Hindu religion. She regularly worshipped the 
family goddess (Kalika), and circumambulated the tulase 
and pipal trees the prescribed number of times. My 
father read the Gita in its Marathi version, and put it under 
his pillow at night, that he might not be disturbed by evil 
spirits and bad dreams. 

I was sent inearly age to the Government Vernacular 
School at Belgaum. My teacher was an indolent pleasure- 
loving man. He was however indulgent to me, and put 
me in the highest class to please my father. I had private 
tutors to instruct me at home. One taught me Canarese, 
the language of the district ; another got me to read Marathi 
poems in the customary devotional tone, and a learned 
Shastri gave me lessons in Sanskrit. 

In 1848 I was sent to an English school. There was. 
only one such at Belgaum, and it belonged to the London 
Missionary Society. The Rev. Messrs. Taylor and Beynon 
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were at the head of it. I was first introduced to the latter 
of these gentlemen by my uncle, who had been educated 
under him, and my reception was very kind. The instruc- 
tion imparted in the school was of athorough nature. The 
missionary personally taught the upper department. The 
Bible was daily read in all the classes, and the whole 
school was addressed by the missionaries on Saturdays. 
Through the library I became acquainted with a good many 
religious books in Marathi, such as The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
The Indian Pilgrim, The New Testament, &c., &e. I was 
still a zealous idolater. On one occasion I tore a Marathi 
tract in pieces, because it made some strictures on the 
Hindu deities. 

When I was in the Belgaum Mission School, my faith in 
the Hindu religion was not shaken. On the contrary, my 
fondness for its rites and ceremonies increased, for there 
was much in them to gratify my vanity and love of pleas- 
ure. After a time my mind became dissatisfied. The 
numerous religious observances which I followed did not 
satisfy me. 1 longed for something higher, and aspired 
after miraculous powers. I obtained mantras or incantations 
which were supposed to give superhuman power, but I did 
not attain my object. These incantations are nothing but 
the attempts of vulgar cheats to delude simple-minded 
people. They are a hodge-podge of Marathi, Sanskrit, 
and newly coined words, strung together in a certain 
jingling form, without a shadow of meaning. 

In the year 1839 at the age of 9, I had gone to Bombay 
with my parents for the marriage of my paternal uncle 
and aunt. Before starting, we had consulted the astrolo- 
gers, and on the propitious day suggested by them we had. 
eommenced our journey; but we met with many discom- 
forts in the way. One of my brothers had an attack of 
small-pox and. lost his eyesight. It took us two months 
to reach Bombay, and all the money brought for the 
wedding had been spent. 

In 1847, when I was 16 years of age, I went back to 
Bombay. When we came to the Bombay pier, we had to 
pay heavy duties on our luggage. I complained against 
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this in the columns of a Marathi paper, the Prabhakar. 
This was my first contribution to a newspaper. 

This time we made a long stay in Bombay, where I 
joined the Elphinstone Institution. Dr. Harkness, the 
Principal, sent me to Professor Dadabhai Nauroji, who 
put me in the third class. The teacher of this class was 
a Brahman, much loved by the boys. I always accom- 
panied him to school. When he approached a temple, he 
stood still for a time and made obeisance to the deity ; 
and I followed his example. There was a Hindu temple 
close to the Institution. I there prayed to Maruti, the 
monkey-god, for success in my studies. I was fond of 
books, and read many on the Hindu religion. I was mar- 
ried in the year 1849. The wedding was performed in the 
usual Hindu fashion, with great pomp and expense. After 
my marriage, my father, who had come on leave to Bombay 
from Aden, got permission from Government to take us 
all to the latter place. As there was no school, [ had no 
means of prosecuting my studies, and had to accept an 
appointment in my father’s office. 

I was not at all anxious about religion, though the 
Hindus that had come to Aden had managed to convert a 
cave in & mountain into a temple. Here they worshipped 
an idol which they had set up. Crows were brought from 
Bombay, to represent the pitris, which have to be feasted 
periodically. 

Returning to Bombay, in August 1849, I joined the 
Free Church Institution. My teacher was a converted 
Brahman, Mr. Narayan Sheshadri. His great amiability 
removed the dislike I had to him on account of his adoption 
of a foreign religion. 

At this time I had learnt hardly anything about moral 
purity. I abstained from forbidden fruits and drinks, but 
not from lying, swearing, &c. I did not think that the 
gods I worshipped took any notice of moral offences. I 
was never taught to inquire into religious truth. I was 
expected simply to assent to what had been told me by my 
parents and the people of our caste. I venerated the 
Brahmans and uscetics, but I never inquired inte their 
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moral character. Sometimes they taught me to repeat 
mystical words, but they never gave me exhortations to 
temperance, purity or devotion. Those who devoutly 
followed the directions of these teachers were very strict 
observers of fasts and feasts, regular in the repetition of 
the mystical verses and the worship of the gods, but often 
led lives that were stained by the most detestable vices. 

The time when I joined the Free Church Institution was 
@ most stirring one. Everywhere throughout India a spirit 
of religious inquiry had been awakened. In Bombay this 
led to the formation of a society for religious and social re- 
form. In 1850 an act of the Indian Legislature established 
the principle of religious liberty throughout the country. 
Public discussions were held by all classes of people, the 
most prominent part in them being taken by the mission- 
aries. Among others, the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, and the 
Rev. George Bowen were almost every day seen visiting the 
principal thoroughfares for open-air preaching, which often 
assumed the form of aformal discussion. These good men 
were not seldom roughly handled, but the patience and 
meekness exhibited by Mr. Sheshadri made his name quite 
a household word. Narayan Sheshadrit, Bombay Padri,— 
this playful jingling couplet was continually inthe mouths 
of the common people. , | 

Soon after I joined the Free Church Institution, I became 
seriously impressed by the instruction I received. I find 
recorded among my papers a vow that I made, not to 
worship “ stocks and stones,” but the Supreme Creator of 
the Universe. I solemnly declared that I should never, 
even to save my life, commit certain sins, as lying, un- 
cleanness, &c. Iadded, “If I ever commit any of these sins, 
I shall repent and ask Thee, O God, to pardon me; for man 
cannot succeed in his endeavours without Thy grace.” 
I believe this is the first: written statement I ever made 
about my moral conduct. 

After I had joined the class taught by Mr. Sheshadri, the 
dislike I felt to him on account of his religion began to 
diminish gradually. At the closing of the school, If used to 
accompany him, as we had to go to our homes by the same 
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road. Mr. Narayan had opened a private class at his 
house which I attended. ; 

. The spiritual instruction which was communicated in 
the Institution was of a very decided kind. Except in the 
mathematical and purely scientific classes, there was con- 
tinually some reference to religion, and the remarks made 
were always very impressive. The religious element which 
pervaded the whole school was very powerful. 

When I was transferred to the upper division of the 
Institution, I received instruction from the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, the Rev. Mr. Nesbit, and the Rev. Dr. Murray 
Mitchell. I was very much benefited by their religious 
lessons. Mr. Narayan also took part in this department, 
and usually taught Church History. His Jessons on the 
history of the Reformation were most stimulating. The 
noble heroism of Lather fired the young hearts of my class- 
fellows and myself. 

I may mention some other agencies that were at work in 
the same direction. I bought a number of books from 
hawkers, and read them very carefully. Such books as 
Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
Bunyan’s Holy War, James’s Anzious Inquirer, Lyttleton’s 
Conversion of St. Paul, &c. were most helpful to me as an 
enquirer. Some religious papers also contributed greatly 
to my enlightenment. The Dnyanodaya, published by 
the American Mission, I read regularly for years. 

There were lectures, both in Marathi and English, which 
T attended. One lecturer was the accomplished mission- 
ary, Dr. Wilson, and he gave a fund of valuable informa- 
tiou on natural and revealed religion. After the conclusion 
of the lecture, he used to invite a few of his auditors to 
his apartment upstairs, where there was tea for all who 
would partake of it. The missionaries also held private 
classes on Sundays and week-days for the benefit both of 
their own students and of others. ._ I attended on Sundays 
the Bible Class of Dr. Murray Mitchell, and I greatly 
enjoyed the instruction given in it. 

I belonged to a party of reformers who were active 
workers and sought converts. Once some of them got 
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found me and argued against caste. When they stucceed- 
ed in convincing me, they asked me to give a proof of 
my sincerity by eating a biscuit which was offered. I 
said I would eat it if they did so, but I did not expect 
them to do anything of the kind. When they did so, 
I had to follow their example. But I was in the 
greatest trouble of mind. I thought my mother would 
expel me from the house, and that I should be shunned by 
my people as a poor Christian outcast. I afterwards joined 
the Paramhans MandaliSociety. The chief objects were 
the abolition of caste, the introduction of widow marriage, 
and the renunciation of idolatry. The members swore to 
maintain secrecy respecting the operations of the Society till 
their number rose to one thousand; but a young man, 
admitted into the Society, broke his solemn promise, and 
published the names of the members, and declared that 
they would soon all turn Christians. This greatly alarmed 
the people. My father-in-law sent to my father at Satara 
the alarming message that the day of my baptism had been 
fixed, and that he must make no delay in removing me from 
school. My father at once despatched a servant for me 
with a note stating that my mother was dangerously ill, 
and that I must start at once for Satara. I imme- 
‘diately set out, but on the way I learnt from the servant 
that my mother was not ill, and that I had been sent for 
because I was suspected of intending to embrace Christianity. 

My parents were very much pleased when I came home. 
They took me to the temple of Mahadeva, but I refused to 
offer a cocoa-nut to the god. My father said that he 
would never send me back to Bombay to school. He knew 
nothing of Christianity, but he declared vehemently that to 
be a Christian was as disgraceful as to be a scavenger. 

My stay at home was becoming very painful. There 
were heathen rites and ceremonies frequently performed 
with great pomp and noise, and now I could not endure 
such things. I therefore earnestly entreated my father to 
let me go back to schoo). He said he would consent if I 
declared on oath that I would not. become a Christian 
during his life time. Ina weak moment I yielded. 
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I rejoined the Free Church Institution on my return to 
Bombay, December, 1851. I informed my Christian 
teachers of what had happened at Satara, and they rightly 
told me that I had done wrong in giving the promise to 
my father. After some time ae to bim that I had 
made a grievous mistake, and I begged him to release me. 

With a few friends I started a society calling ourselves 
“ Seekers after Truth.” We met every Sunday for prayer 
and conversation, and read chiefly the Bible. I had stilla 
hazy notion that the Vedas might have claims upon serious 
consideration, but Wilson’s translation changed my opinion. 
I found that the Veda was wholly unsuitable for me, and 
that its worship of nature was gross idolatry. 

When I joined the upper division of the Institation, I 
was very much helped in my religious studies by the in- 
struction of my esteemed teachers. I loved the Word of 
God more and more, and also the books which threw light 
upon it. My conduct at home was now very much chang- 
ed. I had given up all heathen practices, I had begun to 
feel a batred of sin, and a desire to be holy. Mere intel- 
lectual enlightenment has no saving power in it ; repentance 
and faith are essential to salvation. 

I regularly went to the Free Church services. On one 
occasion an American missionary preached on the text, 
“* How shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation ?” 
(Heb. ii. 3.) The sermon was most impressive, and very 
much stirred me up. 

To remove me from the Institution, my father pressed 
me to join the Grant Medical College, as he said that I 
could be most useful to my countrymen, by studying medi- 
cine. I did not oppose his wishes, and joined the college in 
1852; but I felt most anxious in mind and constantly got 
ill. At last I sent in my resignation, and resumed my 
studies at the Free Church I[nstitution. 

One thing somewhat reconciled my dear father to me 
and. ‘my opinions, and that was the five books that I had 
composed between 1851 and 1854. He felt assured that 
I had an intelligent acquaintance with the subject of reli- 
gion, and was convinced that I was sincere. ‘hen he saw 
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how firmly resolved I was to follow my conscience, he 
ceased to trouble me any more on the subject. : 

In 1854my father was transferred from Satara to Belgaum, 
and I made ap wy mind to go with him. When we got 
there my parents argued hard with me to take up some 
employment and settledown. I told them that I had come- 
to acquaint them with the truths of Christianity. But 
they would not listen to me. ° 

At last I was asked to engage in certain religious rites. 
which could not be performed, according to Hindao usage, 
except by myself. But I declared, my firm resolution not 
to take any part in idolatrous ceremonies. I passed the 
night in great agony. At last I resolved to accept my 
Saviour at once. Then I found rest and peace. 

I informed Mr. Taylor, missionary at Belgaum, of my 
resolution, and asked him to give me shelter in his house. 
After some correspondence he assented to my request that I 
should go to his house and remain there till I was baptized. 
I set out for church on Sunday, the Ist August, 1854. 
At the conclusion of the service I accompanied Mr. Taylor 
to his bungalow. Then I felt as if the load of sin and 
sorrow that oppressed me had suddenly dropped, and 
unspeakable joy filled my heart. Though I had perfect 
peace and rest, my relatives were in great distress. Next 
morning my mother came along with all my brothers and 
sisters, that she might persuade me to go home. This 
first meeting was most painful: only God supported me. 
When all their persuasions had been unavailing, my poor 
mother burst into loud wailings, pronouncing impreca- 
tions on Mr. Taylor and me. On the fourth day, however 
she sent my clothes. She also sent me money and prom- 
ised to send more. My father on his return from the dis- 
trict came to see me, and after this I often went to see my 
relatives. It is impossible to commend adequately the 
judicious dealings of my parents. They did not use vio- 
lence of any kind, as bas been done in the case of many 
converts, 

Mr. Taylor put off my baptism until he heard from the 
missionaries in Bombay, whose instruction had proved 
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so beneficial to me. Dr. Wilson also wrote to me, 
***¢Come out and be separate.’ Your public profession of 
the truth will be blessed to give peace to your own soul.” 
At last the day of my baptism was fixed. At the evening 
service Mr. Beynon preached, and Mr. Taylor then adminis- 
tered the sacred rite. eo 

I lived in Mr. Taylor’s family for three months, and I 
improved both in mind and body. To qualify myself for 
future usefulness in the service of the Lord, I went to 
Bombay. There I resumed my work as a teacher and stu- 
dent in the Institution. Il] health afterwards obliged me 
to give up all study, and I went to reside at Poona. 
There I was married and remained for 16 years. In 1867 
I was ordained Pastor of the Native Congregation, and 
acted thus for six years. Afterwards I was engaged in 
literary work. I prepared dictionaries, commentaries, and 
several other books. 

In 1877 Mr. Baba became connected with the Bombay 
Bible Society and the Tract Society, position which he 
still holds. Some years ago he gave a list of 73 tracts and 
books composed by him. He isthe most noted Marathi 
Christian author. 

The foregoing sketch is abridged from his Autobtography, 
originally written in’ Marathi. An English translation of it, 
revised by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, was published 
by Messrs. Nesbit & Co., London, under the title of Once 
Hindu, Now Christian. Through the kind permission. of the 
publishers a cheap Indian edition has been issued by the 
Christian Literature Society; sold by Mr. A. T. Scott, 
Madras, priee 24 As., post-free, 3 As. 


40. PanpiTra RAMABAI.. 


The history of this Marathi lady is truly romantic. 
About fifty years ago, a Hindu father set out on a pil- 
grimage, taking with him his wife and two daughters, one 
9 and the other 7 years of age. In the course of their 
journey, they halted for a day or two to rest in a town 
near the Godavari. One morning as the father was bathing 
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From the Bombay Guardian. 
in the sacred river, he saw a fine-looking man coming to 
bathe there also. After the ablution and the morning 
prayers were over, the father inquired of the stranger who 
he was and whence he came. On learning his caste, and 
clan, and dwelling-place, also that he was a widower, the 
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father offered him his little daughter of 9 in marriage. All 
things was settled m an hour or so; next day the marriage 
was concluded, and the little girl placed in the possession of 
the stranger, who took her nearly 900 miles away from 
‘her home. The father left the place the day after the 
marriage without the daughter, and pursued his pilgrim- 
age with a light heart. Fortunately the little girl had 
fallen into good hands. 

The “ fine-looking man” was the learned Ananta Shastri, 
and the little girl of 9 whom he carried away the day 
following as his child-bride, was Ramabhai’s mother. This 
Brahman Pundit was a native of the Mangalore district in 
Western India. In his boyhood, when about 10 years of 
age, he had been married, and had brought his child-bride 
to his mother’s house. Leaving her there he went to Poona 
to study under Ramachandra Shastri. This eminent 
scholar bad been employed by the Peshwa to visit his 
palace and give Sanskrit lessons to a favourite wife. 
Ananta was permitted to accompany his teacher, and 
occasionally heard the lady reciting Sanskrit poems. 

The young student, filled with admiration that a woman 
should be so learned, resolved that he would teach his 
little wife just as the Shastri taught the fair Rani of the 
palace. When his student life ended at the age of 23, he 
hastened to his native village to fulfil his duties as a house- 
holder. But his bride had no desire to be instructed ; her 
mother and all the elders of the family demurred, and the 
husband was compelled to desist. The married life went 
on, children were born to the young couple, and at length 
the wife died. The widower resolved to begin his next 
experiment early. 

When Ananta took his second child-bride home, he 
delivered her to bis mother, and immediately began to 
teach her Sanskrit. The elders of the family objecting 
as before, Ananta left his home, and with his young wife 
took up his abode in the forest of Gungamal, on a 
remote plateau of the. Western Ghats. The first night 
was spent without shelter of any kind. A tiger, from 
cross & ravine, made the night hideous with its cries. 
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The little bride wrapped herself up tight in her quilt, and 
lay upon the ground convulsed with terror, while the hus- 
band kept watch till day-break. Though the young girl was 
frequently terrified by wild animals, the lessons went on 
without hindrance. A rude dwelling was constructed, and 
three children were born—a son and two daughters. The 
father devoted himself to the education of the son and 
elder daughter, and also to young men who came to him 
as students. When Ramabhai, the youngest child, was born 
in April 1858, the father devolved her instruction in Sans 

krit upon her mother. | 

Ramabhai’s mother was so busy with household duties, that 
the only time for her daughter’s lessons was in the morning 
twilight. The little maiden, heavy with sleep, was ten- 
derly lifted up from her bed upon the earth, and wakened 
with many endearments. Then, while the birds in the 
forest chirped their merry songs, the lessons were repeated, 
no other book than the mother’s lips being used. 

The feeding of guests and ceremonies enjoined by Hindu- 
ism had involved Ananta Shastri in debt, to discharge 
which his landed property had to be sold. The family, 
then homeless, set out upon pilgrimages, and were thus em- 
ployed for 7 years, Ramabhai being 9 years of age when this 
wascommenced. While they thus wandered about without 
any certain dwelling place, the early morning lessons were 
continued. Ramabhai, developing rare talent, became under 
the instruction of her father and mother, a “ prodigy 
of erudition.” ‘My father and mother,” she says, 
“* did not do with me as others were in the habit of doing with 
their daughters, 3. ¢., throw me into the well of ignorance by 
giving me in marriage in my infancy.’”’ She was allowed to 
remain single until the age of 16, when, within 6 weeks of 
each other, both her parents died. 

The poverty of the family was extreme. Consequently 
Brahmans could not be secured to bear the remains to the 
burning-ghat, which was 3 miles distant. At length two 
Brahmans were found who took pity upon them, and with 
their assistance the son and daughter carried the precious 
burden to the distant place of cremation. 
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After the death of the parents and the elder sister, 
Ramabbai and her brother continued to travel. They visited 
many provinces of India, and as pilgrims were often in 
want and distress. ‘hey spent their time ix advocating 
female education. 

When in their journeyings they reached Calcutta, the 

young Sanskrit scholar and lecturer created a sensation by 
her advanced views and her scholarship. She was summon- 
ed before the assembled pandits of the capital city; and as 
a result of their examination the distinguished title of 
Sarasvati was publicly conferred upon her. Soon after her 
brother died. ‘“ His great thought daring his brief illness,” 
she writes, ‘“‘ was for me; what would become of me left 
alone in the world? When he spoke of his anxiety, I 
answered, ‘There is no one but God to care for you and 
me.’ ‘Ah,’ he answered, ‘then if God cares for us, J am 
afraid of nothing.’ And indeed, in my loneliness it seemed 
as if God was near me ;I felt Hispresence. After 6 months 
I married a Bengali gentleman, a graduate of the Calcutta 
University. But we neither of us believed either in 
Hinduism or Christianity, and so we were married with 
civil marriage rite. After 19 months of happy married 
life, my dear husband died of cholera. This great grief 
drew me nearer to God. I felt that He was teaching me, 
and that if I was to come to Him, He must Himself draw 
me.” <A few months before the husband’s death a little 
daughter was born, who was named Manorama (Heart’s 
Joy). 
“hhe widow Ramabhai now returned to her former occupa- 
tion as a lecturer. It became her especial mission to 
advocate the cause of Hindu women, her earnestness and 
enthusiasm gaining her many admirers. She founded in 
Poona a Society of ladies known as The Arya Mahala 
Samaj, whose object was the promotion of education 
among native women and the discouragement of child 
marriage. She then went from city to city throughout the 
Bombay Presidency, establishing Branch Societies, and 
arousing the people by her eloquent appeals. 

Ramabhai now realized that she herself needed personal 
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training to enable her to prosecute with success her work 
among the Women of India in behalf of education. Then, 
too, she had in her experience become conscious of God’s 
guidance, her spirit was possessed of the unrest which is 
the solemn movement of the soul Godward, seeking “the 
Lord if haply she (they) might feel after Him and find 
Him.” “1 felt a restless desire to go to England,” she 
writes. ‘I could not have done that unless I had felt that 
my faith in God had become strong; it is such a great 
step for a Hindu woman to cross the sea. But the voice 
came to me as to Abraham. I went forth as Abraham; 
not knowing whither I went. When I reached England, 
the Sisters in St. Mary’s Home at Wantage kindly Tre- 
ceived me. There I gradually learned to feel the truth of 
Christianity, and to see that it is a philosophy, teaching 
truths higher than I had ever known in all our systems; 
to see that it gives not only precepts, but a perfect exam- 

le ; that it does not give us precepts and an example only, 
but assures us of divine grace, by which we can follow the 
example.” True to her convictions, she and her little 
daughter were baptised, September 29th, 1883. Hence- 
forth she devoted herself to educational work. The first 
year was spent at Wantage in the study of the English 
language, which hitherto had been unknown to her. 
Acquiring this she entered, September, 1884, the Ladies’ 
College at Cheltenham, where a position was assigned her 
as Professor of Sanskrit. Her unoccupied time was spent 
as a student of the college in the study of mathematics, 
natural science, and English literature. The influence of 
the noble Christian women with whom she was associated 
both there and at Wantage, was most refined and salutary 
in its character. | 

While at Cheltenham, Ramabhai received an invitation to 
witness Mrs. Joshi’s graduation in Medicine at Philadel- 
phia, United States. In February, 1886, she again embark- 
ed upon an unknown sea, intending however to return to 
England, after a few months to resume her studies. 
American manners and society, American institutions, and, 
still more, American schools, interested her so much that 
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she prolonged her stay. New ways of helping her coun- 
trywomen presented themselves to her mind, and the 
Kindergarten system, in which the training of the hand is 
combined with that of the head, strack her as peculiarly 
suited to the wants of Indian women. In September, 1886, 
she enrolled herself as a pupil in a training school for 
Kindergarten teachers, and lost no time ia finding out how 
the various toys could best be adapted to India. - 

But the main work to which Ramabhai intended to devete 
herself was to found a home where young widows might 
learn to gain a respectable livelihood, independent of their 
families. They would be trained in such branches of work 
as were suited to their several tastes and capacities. 

The next step was to collect the necessary funds te 
start such a home. With this object a Society, called the 
‘Ramabhai Association,’ was commenced in Boston in 
December, 1887. To make the work better known, Rama- 
bhai wrote a book, called The High Caste Hindu Woman, 
which produced a deep impression, and awakened a wide- 
@pread interest in her work. During the two years she 

nt in America, Ramabhai visited different parts of the 
States, and spoke frequently at public meetings. Where- 
ever she went, her eloquence attracted a crowd of listeners, 
and her courage and perseverance commanded universal 
tespect. Having at last collected a sum equal to about 
Rs. 60,000, Ramabhai considered she had sufficient to make 
s beginning. | 
_ Ramabhai reached Bombay on the Ist February, 1887, 

when the Shdradé Sadan, or Widow’s Home,. was com- 
‘maenced. It was afterwards removed to Poona,’ as leas 
ensive and more suitable in other respects. 

n 1898, an Advising Committee, composed of non- 
Christians, gave some trouble; but on the whole the work 
has gone on quietly and prosperously. Full religious 
liberty is given to the inmates ; bat naturally the influence 
of Ramabhai and the very different treatment of widows 
by Christianity compared with Hinduism, has led a'number 
of the inmates to seek baptism. 

_ The Report of the Ameri¢an Ramabhai Association ‘for 
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1895 states that there were then 57 pupils, 43 widows and 
14 non-widows. A matriculation standard is to be added. 
The Kindergarten training class has charge of the Kinder- 
garten children, of whom there are 26. | 

The Report thus describes some of the inmates: 

“One married at 9, was a widow at 16; one married at 
5, a widow at 6; another was married when 9 months old, 
and went to her husband’s home at 8 years of age. To 
took into the sad eyes of some of the pupils, to see a head 
branded with the hot iron, to see cheeks covered with 
small sores from pinchings—all this is sad enough; but 
itis nothing compared with the awful temptations to which 
they have been exposed.” 

The Institution has been kindly supported from the 
commencement by friends in the United States. During 
7 years they have contributed a sum equal to about 
Rs. 145,000. In a paper written in 1895, Ramabhai thus 
describes her experience : 

‘¢ When I think upon my past life, I cannot but wonder at 
the infinite mercy of God to me a miserable sinner. M 
words cannot describe the gratitude with which my heart is 
full. How very wonderfully the Lord has brought me out 
of darkness into light, and how tenderly He has cared for 
me all these years! I can truly say with David: “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all His benefits. Who 
forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 
who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth 
thee with loving kindness and tender mercies. Bless the 
Lord, 9 my soul, and all that is within me, bless His holy 
name. 
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PARSIS. 


In 1891 the Parsis in India numbered 89,904. They derive their 
name from Persia, their original country. In the middle of the 7th 
century of the Christian era, the Muhammadans conquered Persia. 
Fire temples and other sacred places were destroyed or converted 
me moequee: and nearly the whole population embraced the faith 
of Islam. 


Several emigrations took place. About 717 a.p. some refugees 
settled at Sanjan, in Gujarat. Inthe 17th century, a few came to 
Bombay. 

The Pavia have distinguished themselves by their enterprise in 
trade and their zeal in the cause of education. Few of them have 
embraced Christianity, but most of those who have done so have 
been men whose sincerity has been unquestioned, and whose lives 
have been extremely useful. 


41. Rev. Hormazpy Pestony. 


Mr. Hormazdji was one of the first fruits of the great 
Parsi Community unto the Lord, and in him, truly the 
e of God was magnified. Born in Bombay on August 
8th, 1820, he spent the early years of his life with his father 
at Damaun, to which place stress of circumstances had called 
him. At the age of 17, he returned to his native city, 
and studied at Dr. Wilson’s College. Little did he then 
know or think of the influence this was to have upon him 
in bringing him to Christ and in shaping that noble Chris- 
tian character so abundantly manifested in him. The read- 
ing of the Scripture was a compulsory part of the education, 
and it was in this way he received his first knowledge of 
the sweet story of the Cross. Like most of those present 
with him at the classes, he entertained a bitter enmity to the 
truths he read, refusing often to pronounce the name of 
Jesus, and endeavouring to destroy those books which 
contained it. But God was surely mindful of him, and, yet 
a little while, and He would bring to Himself the one who 
loved Him not. 
While at school one day, after an unusual provocation of 
those who sought his highest interests, the promise was 
made him that he should no more be teased with the subject 
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of Christ and Him crucified—but, added the missionary, 
‘* I have confidence in the words of Jesus who said: ‘ All 
that the Father giveth Me shall come to Me, and him 
that cometh to Me I will in nowise cast ont,’ and remember,” 
said he, addressing the angry Parsi boy, “ if you are ever 
in any distress or eee Christ says to you, ‘Come unto 
me, and I will give you rest.’ ” 

The early death of his mother, to whom he was devotedly 
attached, was one of the first means God’s Spirit used to 
arouse him to the realities of the Eternal World. His impet- 
uous prayer, “O god Fire, bring back my mother—restore 
to me my mother,” was answered only by the return of his 
brother from the Tower of Silence to a motherless home, 
and from that time he began to mistrust the power of his 
god. Some chemical experiments in the school connected 
with fire and water only served to heighten that mistrust. 
He was without God and hope in the world. Man’s extrem- 
ity is God’s opportunity ; and so subsequent events proved 
to be, for we now relate that which was used of God to 
accomplish his conversion. One day, at the time when the 
sea flowed between Colaba and the Fort, he went, as was 
his wont, to swim to an opposite sandbank, intending there 
to rest awhile, and then swim back again. Sighting the 
sandbank he stretched out thither, but ere he reached it, 
the rising tide had hidden it from view, and he found no 
foothold whereon to rest ere the return journey was at- 
tempted. His strength began to fail and his heart began 
to quake, as the memory of his past life in a moment came 
before him. His sins, ridicule, and opposition to the 
Saviour, came so vividly before him that he felt lost indeed. 
Then before his mind with equal rapidity came the hitherto 
forgotten words of the missionary, “ Him that cometh I 
will in no wise cast out.” ‘ Why should not I come?” was 
the question of his sinking heart. ‘I will—I do trust 
Jesus.” And he did then as a drowning man cast himself 
upon the Saviour of the lost, and joy unspeakable filled his 
heart. At this moment he was seen from the shore, and 
when about to sink from exhaustion, he was rescued. ‘‘ The 
Lord hath saved me, not only from the sea of waters, but 
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also from the sea of sin,” was his joyful confession to his 
companions when they questioned him regarding his fear- 
fal experience in the water. Further tuition at Dr. Wilson’s 
school only deepened the good work wrought by God. 
“I obtained much useful knowledge from Mr. Nesbit, and 
I also obtained a deal of knowledge from my worthy 
master, Mr. Pogue, who took me often to the Scotch Church 
to hear the preaching of the Gospel,’”’ said he afterwards, 
when referring to this part of his life’s experience. It was 
at this time he made the acquaintance of the Rev. Dhanjji- 
bhai Nowroji under peculiar circumstances, but which 
resulted in that lifelong friendship and mutual esteem, 
broken only for a time on earth by death. Both of them, 
unknown to the other, had repaired tothe house of an 
Armenian Christian for the purpose of religious instrue- 
tion. Not knowing each other’s ‘feelings hitherto, great 
was their joy to find that each had started on the Zion- 
road. Since that day together have they stood, in 
sunshine and in storm alike, witnessing before the world 
at large and their own community in general, the good 
confession as to the power of the Gospel of Christ. 

The next great point in the life of Mr. Hormazdji waa, 
when in presence of his enraged countrymen, he was 
baptised according to the tenets of the Presbyterian church 
in the name of the Triune Jehovah. 

Stormy were these days for those who had dared thus to 
cause a break in a hitherto unbroken history, by professing 
the name of Jesus. Mr. Dhanjibhai was baptised by Dr. 
Wilson at the Ambroli Mission on May Ist, 1839, and Mr. 
Hormazdji four days later. On both occasions intense ex- 
citement prevailed—police guarded both the inside and the 
outside of the Mission House, while in the city itself the 
soldiery were called upon to help to preserve the public 
peace. The Parsis then endeavoured to obtain possession 
of their persons, by bringing them both before the court, 
Mr. Dhanjibhai upon the charge of being a minor, 
and Mr. Hormazdji upon some trivial charge, dismissed 
by the good sense of the Judge, Sir John Awdrey. As 
they left the court, the crowd rushed upon them, endeav- 
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ouring te intercept their passage to Dr. Wilson’s carriage. 
Bat for the interference of several Europeana, serious 
hart would have befallen the young but determined Chris- 
tians. Asthe carriage drove away after repeated interrup- 
tions, many declared they would willingly give their own 
lives to take those of the first converts of their race. 
For months the mission house in which they stayed was 

arded, for persecation knew no bounds. But now did 

tr. Hormagdji feel the keenness of the decision he had 
made, for, deserted by father and all family relatives, cast 
off by all his people, he was next deserted by his wife, 
carrying with her their infant child. Not until some years 
afterwards did he regain his daughter, and then only at 
the instigation of a court of law. Every form of violence 
was prepared against them by their people—their food was 
peisoned and their premises endeavoured to be fired. 
Failing these efforts, bribery was attempted ; but all this 
feli upon such as had resolved to know nothing among men 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified. On July 5th, 1848, 
Mr. Hormazdji was ordained by the Presbytery of the Free 
Church of Scotland, represented at the Mission House, Bom- 
bay,——the ordination sermon being preached by Dr. Wilson. 
The charge he then received in words full of wisdom; 
love and power, was faithfully fulfilled, for in all things he 
did indeed approve himself a good minister of Jesus Christ. 
In connection with the Free Church Mission he laboured 
until, in 1857, he joined the Irish Presbyterian Mission in 
Gujarat. In 1862 he went to England, where he remained 
until 1878. While there he become Professor of Marathi 
aod Gujarati at King’s College, London, which post he 
held for several years. Ever busy, his spare time and 
holidays were filled up in making known the savour of his 
Saviour’sname. So great was his acceptance as a preacher, 
that he was invited Es hesathe co-pastor with the Rev. Adolph 
Saphir. This offer, however, was refused, as while engag- 
ed in work in London his views concerning baptism *had 
changed, and in 1865 he was immersed by the Rev. Baptist 
Noel. At the conclusion of his stay in England, he was 
appointed Baptist missionary at Poona. He returned to 
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India in 1874, and commenced his labours in that sphere, 
remaining there until 1890, when declining years and 
failing health necessitated his retirement. Since then 
he lived in Bombay, and despite a long and painful 
illness, in all of which he svilenced the same peaceful 
trust in Christ his Saviour, he continued still his labours, 
doing revision or translation work whenever respite from 
sickness or temporary abatement of pain allowed him. 

Around his grave on Monday morning, July 6th, 1891, 
after a short service in his house, representatives of all 
denominations in Bombay gathered, the falling tear and 
solemn hush testifying to the general esteem with which 
he was regarded. As we turned away and left him resting 
till the day when the body glorified and re-united to the 
spirit shall be raised in incorruption, the unuttered expres- 
sion of every heart declared that a ‘prince was fallen 
in Israel.’”’* 

In 1852, Mr. Hormazdji went to Germany, and married 
Miss Sophia Haas, a Prussian lady. During his.visit he 
was invited to meet the King of Prussia, the grand-uncle 
of the present Emperor, and during that interview His 
Majesty made many inquiries about the working of Missions 
in Bombay. 

By his first marriage with his Parsi wife, Mr. Hormazdji 
had one daughter, who was married to the Rev. Lal 
Behari Day. By his second marriage, he had three sons 
and two daughters. 


42. Rev. Daanyippar Naorost. 


Dhanjibhai Naoroji, who belonged to a very respectable 
Parsi family, was born in Gujarat in 1822. In 1831 the 
Rev. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay published a lecture 
which gave a general account of the religious writings of 
the Parsis. This originated a long controversy. In 1833 
a ‘ Zoroastrian”? assured Dr. Wilson that the conversion 
of a Parsi was not to be even dreamed of, because even 
a Parsi babe crying in the cradle is firmly confident in the 


* Pastor H. E. Barrell, Baptist Church, Bombay. 
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_ venerable Zartusht. To this Dr. Wilson replied, ‘ The 
conversion of a Parsi is a work too difficult for me to ac- 
complish. It is not too difficult, however, for the Spirit of 
God. It is my part to state the truth of God, and it is 
God’s part to give it His blessing.” 

In 1835 the Central College of the Scottish Church in 
Bombay was opened by Dr. Wilson, and in 1839, three 
students, Parsi youths, expressed a wish to be baptized. 
One of them was Hormasji Pestonji, of whom a sketch has 
already been given. This notice will be confined to 
Dhanjibhai Naoroji. 

When Dhanjibhai wished to become a Christian, he was 
163 years old—six months beyond the legal age. His 
mother was living, and his nearest male relative was an 
uncle. On the evening of the 28th April, Dhanjibhai was 
with Dr. Wilson to assist him in examining some Gujarati 
manuscripts, and he remained all night in the Mission 
house. The following day one messenger came after 
another calling on Dhanjibhai to return to his friends ; and 
one attempt after another was made to decoy him from the 
house. 


Dhanjibbai’s baptism took place on the evening of the 
Ist May, 1839, under the protection of European and 
native police. A writ of habeas corpus,* requiring Dr. 
Wilson to produce the person of Dhanjibhai, alleged to be 
@ minor, was returnable on Monday morning, when the 
court-house was crowded by Europeans and Parsis to hear 
the result. Sir John Awdrey, the Chief Justice, presided. 

Dhanjibhai, amid the most powerful, wealthy, or dan- 
gerous among his countrymen, their looks betraying scorn 
or hostility, modestly and firmly declared his determination _ 
to remain with Dr. Wilson. As soon as the court rose, 
Dr. Wilson walked down with Dhanjibhai to his carriage. 
The crowd made a rush upon them, but as several European 
gentlemen were present, they were allowed to enter the 
carriage. As soon as the door was closed, a Parsi put in 
his head and said, ‘ Dhanjibhai, your mother will come 





*<* You may have the body.” 
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aod dash out her brains at your feet, and then you and these 
missionaries will be liable for her murder.’ As soon a6 
the carriage attempted to drive off, several of the Parsis 
caught hold of the wheels, and endeavoured to stop it. On 
its moving on, the whole Parsi mob followed, shouting out, 
‘ serze, kill.’ A few called out to the others, ‘stop, don’t 
pursue the carriage, don’t act like fools;’? but many 
declared loudly they would willingly sacrifice their own 
lives in order to take Dhanjibhai’s. In these violent 
proceedings, however, none of the respectable Parsis joined. 

Notwithstanding all the persecution, bribery, aud per- 
jury practised against Dhanjibhai, a decision was given 
in his favour, and he was left at liberty to follow his 
convictions of duty. The case settled that all questions 
connected with personal liberty should be decided by 
Koglish law, and not by Hindu law or variable custom. The 
Parsis drew up an Anti-Conversion Memorial, ‘which was 
scouted by every newspaper in India except their own. 

Like Rajahgopaul and Mr. Anderson of Madras, Dhan- 
jibhai and Dr. Wilson were associated ever after like 
father and son. In 1841, Dr. Wilson, accompanied by 
Dhanjibhai, went to the. peninsula of Kathiawar to aid 
two young Irish missionaries about to commence work there. 
Dr. Wilson, who was attacked by malarial fever, was ten- 
derly nursed by Dhanjibhai when deserted by some of his 
Hindu servants. 

In 1843, Dr. Wilson went home, accompanied by Dhanji- 
bhai. On the way, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, and other 
countries were visited. It was desirable that the first 
Parsi convert to Christianity should complete at College in 
Scotland those 8 years’ studies which the Scottish 
Charches wisely demand. Dr. Wilson also contemplated 
the publication of a Gujarati translation of his Porst 
Religion, and he proposed that Dhanjibhai should write 
that on the lithographic stones in Edinburgh. After the 
completion of his studies, Mr. Dhanjibhai was in 1846 
ordained as @ missionary of the Free Church. Previously 
he had been popular as a speaker all over Scotland, and 
given an impulse to the missionary cause. 
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Some time after Mr. Dhanjibhai’s return to India in 
1847, he was employed for several years in evangelistic work. 
at Surat in connection with the Irish Presbyterian Mission. 
Shortly after his arrival be was asked to baptize a young 
Parsi, who was the headmaster of the Mission English 
School. The event produced a great commotion, and Mr. 
Dhanjibhai was ordered by the Kotwal to leave the place 
ag his life was in danger. He remained, and the ex-. 
citement passed away. 

Besides p:-aching in the city, superintending vernacular 
schools, holding meetings in private houses, and touring in 
the districts, Mr. Dhanjibhai was employed in the revision. 
of the Gujarati Bible, and in editing the Gujarati portion 
of a periodical, called The Lamp of Knowledge. 

In 1852, 4 schools were opened for the children of the 
depressed classes. When, in 1893, he visited Surat, he 
found that 38 of the scholars and 7 of their male relatives 
had been baptized. With their wives and children, they 
made a grand,total of 258 souls. Of these 14 were baptized 
by Mr. Dhanjibhai before he left Surat, and 6 were baptized 
. at Bombay after he settled there. 

At the close of 1856 Mr. Dhanjibhai received an urgent 
call to Bombay, and after 9 years of fruitful labour he left 
Surat with a heavy heart. In Bombay Mr. Dhanjibhai 
laboured nearly 40 years in charge of the Native Church 
and among the Parsis. 

Although now nominally on the retired list, he carries 
on the work ever dear to him as far as old age permits. At 
the beginning of 1896, a thanksgiving service was held 
in Bombay to celebrate the commencement of the jubilee 
year of his ministry. Mr. Dhanjibhai, now in his 75th 
year, is the recognized leader of the Indian Christian 
community of Bombay.* 


*Compiled from Dr, George Smith’s Life of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
from information supplied by Mr. Dhanjibhai, anda notice that appeared 
in the Christian Patriot, 
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KARENS. 


Next to the Burmese, the Karens are the most numerous race in 
Burma. In 1891 they numbered 674,846. Their tradition is that 
they came from Central Asia about 13 centuries ago, crossing on 
their way the Desert of Gobi, called the “Sea of Rolling Sand.” 
They are divided into several tribes, and are remarkable for be- 
lieving in an eternal God, the Creator of all things. 

Up to 1829, the Karens were unknown as a separate nation. They 
were looked upon as a mixed horde of aboriginal savages, greatly 
oppressed by their Burmese masters, Mission work among them 
began with the conversion of Ko Thah-byu, of whom an account will 
now be given. The Gospel made wonderful progress among them. 
In 1881 the number of Protestant converts in Burma was 75,500, 
the great bulk of whom were Karens. They contributed during 
the year Rs. 69,170 for the support of Pastors and Schools. 


43. Ko TuHaun-syv, 
The First Karen Convert. 


Ko THag-syu was born about the year 1778 at a village 
four days’ journey north of Bassein. He resided with his 
parents until he was 15 years of age. He was then, as he 
represented himself, a wicked and ungovernable boy; and, 
when he left his parents, he became a robber and a mur- 
derer. Hither as principal or with others, he murdered more 
than 30 persons. His natural temper was very bad. After 
the Burmese war he went to Rangoon, and got into the 
service of Mr. Hough, an American Missionary, whom he 
ever remembered with great affection, and years after- 
wards in his public prayers, “ Teacher Hough” was often 
mentioned. 

Ko Thah-byu afterwards went to Amherst, where a 
Karen Christian, named Ko Shway-bay, paid for him a 
debt of 12 Rs., and took him into his family as a servant. 
The means employed to benefit him did not seem to do him 
any good, and Ko Shway-bay told the missionaries that 
his moral character was such that he could no longer 
retain him in his family. Dr. Judson then proposed to 
pay his debt, if employment could be found for him by 
which he could support himself; and he was then taken 
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into the service of a mission family. Ko Thah-byu soon 
after this began to pay more attention to religious in- 
struction; his mind, however, was very dark; he was 
very slow to believe; and then his violent temper often 
cast him down, and quite discouraged him from praying. 
After some time a gradual improvement was seen in his 
character. The Burmese Christians, however, were very 
slow to | agar the change. Though he often begged to be 
baptised, yet having not gained a full victory over his. 
violent passions, they did not think that he had been really 
‘born again.” After a year, evidence of the change was- 
seen, and in May, 1828, he was baptized by Mr. Boardman ;. 
whom he had accompanied to Tavoy. 

Immediately after his baptism, Ko Thah-byu, accom- 
ue by two of his countrymen, left Tavoy to visit the 

arens beyond the eastern mountains. On reaching a 
Karen village not far from Tavoy, he began to preach the 
Gospel. All gave attention, and Moung Khway, brother of 
the chief of the village, resolved at once to become a 
Christian, and went with Ko Thah-byu to Tavoy to see the 
teacher. Moung Thway made great progress in Christian 
knowledge and practice. He was baptised, and through 
him nearly all the inhabitants of his village became 
Christians. 

Ko Thah-byu next found a young Karen in a Buddhist 
temple in Tavoy, where he had been fasting two days in the 
hope of obtaining a great reward in a future birth. Ko 
Thah-byu explained to him the folly of the fasting, and 
invited him to the mission house, where he paid great atten- 
tion to Christian teaching. Afterwards he returned to his 
own village, taking with him a Christian book. After a 
time he came back with three of his relations, to receive 
further instruction. When he had conversed with the 
missionary for some time, he went to Ko Thah-byu, and 
talked with him till midnight about the Gospel. 

Ko Thah-byu made another visit into the interior, and 
returned with ten of his countrymen, several of whom pro- 
fessed to have become converts to Christ, one of them the 
chief of his village. 
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In Tavoy Ko Thah-byua was very busily employed in 
‘searching out the Karens who came there on business. He 
‘was continually devising plans of doing good. “There are 
many Karen settlements,” said he, “in this district whieh 
I wish to visit. Before long, I want to go across and visit 
the Karens in Siam, and afterwards to visit Baasein, my 
native place. There are many Karens there.” 

Ko Thah-byu then spent 7 weeks among his countrymen 
in the jungle, preaching the Gospel. He then was taken 
ill, and was obliged to return. The following rainy 
season, he spent principally in teaching. Afterwards he 
wished to cross the great mountains and visit the Karens 
in Siam, some of whom he had seen. When he reached the 
frontier, however, Ko Thah-byu was not allowed to enter. 
He was told that if he went to the next town, he would be 
-called to Bankok, the capital. 

During the next rainy season he taught a school, as he 
had done the previous year. His diligence in this depart- 
ment was as conspicuous as in every other in which he was 
engaged. His pupils made great progress. 

When the rains were over, he went out again to the 
jangle. If Karens were accessible, no fatigue, no obstacles, 
would prevent his seeking them out. If not, he would 
attack the Burmese and their idolatry most unmercifully, 
heedless of the ridicule they would sometimes heap upon 
him for being an ignorant Karen. He had a ruling paasion 
for preaching. Once when in danger of losing his life in a 
boat, he cried out, not for God to have mercy on his 
soul, but ‘“‘ I shall be drowned, and never more preach the 
Word of God to the Karens.” 

The following is an example of Ko Thah-byu’s addresses : 


“A worldly man is never satisfied with what he possesses. Let 
me have more lands, more buffaloes, more slaves, more clothes, 
more wives, more children, and grandchildren, more gold and 
silver, more paddy and rice, more boats and vessels; let me be a 
rich man. Of God he isquite unmindfal. But watch that man. 
‘On a sudden his breath departs. He looks around, and, aston- 
ished, exclaims—‘ Where are my slaves? where are my buafis- 
loes ? I cannot find one of them. Where are my houge and my 
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abests of money, my rice and paddy, and all the fine clothes 
which cost me so much? 1 can find none of them. Who hes 
taken them ? and where are my wife and children? Ah! they 
they are all missing : I can find none of them. I am lonely and 
poor, indeed. I have nothing. But whet is this? Then, after 
describing the misery of the lost soul, he put into the man’s 
mouth this closing lament: ‘Oh! what a fool have I been! I 
neglected God, the only Saviour, and sought only worldly goods, 
while on earth ; and now Iam undone.’ And he added: ‘ Allin 
this world is misery. Sickness and pain, fear and anxiety, wars 
and slaughter, old age and death, abound on every hand. But 
hearken! God speaks from on high—‘ Children! why take ye 
delight, and seek happiness, in that low village of mortality—in 
that thicket of briers and thorns? Look up te me; I will deliver 
yon, and give you rest, where you shall be for ever blessed and 
ppy.” 


After a time there were so many Karen Christians in 
some parts that’ a missionary could write: “I eat the rice, 
and yams, and fruit, cultivated by Christian hands; look 
on the fields of Christians, and see no dwellings but those 
inhabited by Christian families, I am seated in the midst 
of a Christian village, surrounded by a people that love as 
Christians, converse as Christians, act like Christians, and 
look like Christians.” . 1 

Mr. Smeaton, a Civilian in Burma, thus describes the 
effects of Christianity upon the Karens : 


“Once a village has embraced Christianity, it feels itself a 
head and shoulder above its neighbours, and all the energies of 
the people are at once employed in making their village worthy 
of the name. No labour, no expenses are spared. The Chris- 
tian village must be clean, healthy, neat; it must have the best 
school and the best church they can afford. Money aid from: 
the Missionaries is not sought; the people do it all themselves— 

lan, contrive, and carry out. They are proud of their new con- 
tions, and their zeal knows no bounds. Their children must 
be well dressed and educated, intelligent and industrious in their 
ealling, better tillers of the soil, better:hunters, better foresters 
than their fathers,' because they are now animated by a new 
spirit, fired with a new zeal, and their wits are sharpened by edu- 
cation, 
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“ A new life opens out to them—a new career for which their 
forefathers had sighed in the ages of hardship, oppression, and 
slavery.” 


The succeeding rainy season he spent in preaching and 
teaching school. At the close the missionary went out and 
baptized a goodly number of his scholars, and others whom 
he had brought under the influence of the truth. 

Ko Thah-byu had a son whom he did not call “ golden 
flower ” or “ yellow bird,” as was the custom ; but Joseph, 
the first Christian name given in the Karen country. From 
the birth of this child, he often spoke of his desire that he 
might live to become a preacher to the Karens. He was 
very anxious that he should early be taught to read, not 
only Burmese and Karen, but as soon as practicable, Eng- 
lish, in order that he might get a better knowledge of 
things than he could through the two former languages. 

Ko Thah-byu went on preaching until rheumatism and 
blindness puta stop to his labours, and on the 9th Septem- 
ber, 1840, he died. To the last he had not an anxious 
thought as to his future state. His usual reply to questions 
on the subject was, ‘‘ Teacher, God will preserve me.’’* 


PROGRESS OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


The foregoing sketches include only a few of the many 
Protestant Indian Christians. The following table shows 
the progress of Protestant Missions in India since 1851 : 


Foreign Ordained Native Communi- Pupils. 
Missionaries. Natives. Ohristians. cants. 

1851 ... 339 21 91,092 14,661 64,043 

1861 ... 479 97 138,731 24,976 75,995 

1871 ... 488 225 224,258 52,816 122,182 

1881 ... 586 461 417,372 113,325 187,652 

1890 ... 857 797 559,651 182,722 279,716 


* Abridged from The Karen Apostle, by Dr. Mason, R. T. S. 
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In 1890, divided according to Provinces, they were as 
follows; 


Foreign Ordained Native | Communi- Pupils. 


Missionaries. Natives. Christians. cants. 
Bengal . 186 219 108,901 37,918 50,417 
N.W.P. &Oudh. 76 94 30,321 14,722 47,311 
Punjab . 91 50 20,729 6,034 22,523 
Central India... 92 23 11,343 4,580 15,037 
Bombay ... 150 48 22,455 9,192 28,120 
Madras .. 262 363 365,912 110,276 116,308 


Total... 857 797 ~ +«+580,651 «182,722 279,716 


In 1890, there were 711 European and Eurasian Female 
Agents, 3,278 Native Christian Female Agents, 71,500 girls 
in schools, and 32,659 under instruction in Zenanas. 

But the results of Christianity in India are not to be 
measured merely by the number of avowed Christians. 
There are many Christians in heart, who are only prevent- 
ed from making a public profession by the severe persecu- 
tion it would entail. In addition, Christianity is power- 
fully influencing Indian public opinion all over the country. 
The ‘change which took place in Europe will be repeated 
in India. The temples of Vishnu and Siva will be as 
deserted as those of Jupiter and Apollo in Europe, and the 
whole population will join in the grand old prayer, begin- 
ning “ Our Father which art in heaven.” 

For details, see History of Christianity in India with tts 
Prospects, 8vo. 152 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 Annas. 
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ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS FOR INDIAN 
READERS. 


Descriptions of Countries and Peoples. 


Prctorma, Tour nounn Ixpia. Imperial 8vo. 116 pp. 6 Ag. 
Post-free, 7} As. | 
An imaginary tour round India, with visits to Nepal and Cashmere, 
describing the principal cities and other objects of interest. With 97 
woedouts illustrative of the Himalayas, Calcutta, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Bombay, Madras, dc. 
THe PRINcIPat Nations or Inpia. 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post- 
free, 5 As. 
An account of 42 Nations and Tribes of India, with specimens of some 
of their languages, and 55 illustrations. 
Taz Native Statss or Inpia anp THRIg Princes; WITH 
NOTICUS OF SOME IMPORTANT ZRMINDABIS. 4to. 100 pp. 


5 As. Post-free, 6 As. | 
157 States are described, and 32 portraits are given, The little book 
will help to enable Indians to undersfand the vast extent of theif country, 
and what is being done for ite improvement. 


Kast, of Benares, The Holy City of the Hindus. Imperial 


Svo. 44 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 
Au account of the city; its Sanskrit sehools, ghate, temples, aad pil- 
images; with 23 illustrations, See 3 
Tue Great Trmpies or Inpia, Ceyton anp Borma. Im- 
perial 8vo. 104 pp. with 60 illustrations: 6 As. Post- 


free, 74 As. 

There are pictures and descriptions of some of the most celebrated 
Hindu, Sikh, Jain, and Buddhist temples; as Puri, Budh-Gaya, Benares, 
Hurdwar, Gangotri, Ellora, Elephanta, Amritsar, Gwalior, Tanjore, 
Srirangam, Kandy, Prome and Mandalay. 

BurMa AND THE Burmese. 4to. 54 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

A description of the manners and customs of the Burmese; an account 
of their government, religion, and history, with illustrative woodcuts, and 
portraits of King Theebaw and his Queen. 

LANKA AND ITS Propte; or, A Description or CeyLon. Ato. 


72 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 84 As. 
The account of Lanka given in the Ramayana is first mentioned, 
Its history, and present condition are then described, with numerous 
llustrative woodcuts, 
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Picroria TougR ROUND ENGLAND, ScoTLaND AND IRELAND. 
Imperial 8vo. 114 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 74 As. 
BDescriptien of the chief places of interest; Pablic Schools and Uni- 
versities ; Coal Mines and Manufactures; the British Government; Home 
Life; England an example and warning to India. With 104 woodcuts, 
and coloured engraving of the Queen-Empress, 
Tiset : tHe Hiasest Country IN THE WoRLD. 4to. 24 As. 


An account of the country, ite productions, the curious customs of the 
people, their religions, and supposed living incarnations; with numerous 
illustrations. 

Picturgs or OgINA AND ITs Pzopie. 4to. 56 pp. 24 As. Post- 
free, 3 As. : 

Brbent, History; Manners and Onstoms of the People; Schools, 
Hraminations ; Industries ; Travelling; Langunge and Literature; Govern- 
‘ment; Religions ; India and China compared ; with 64 Illustrations. 
Japan: THE Lanp or tHE Risma Sun. 4to. 68 pp. 24 As. 

Post-free, 3 As. 

With 49 Lilustrations. An iateresting description of this beautiful coun- 
try, and an account of the remarkable changes which have taken place 
in it. 

Pictorial Tour rouwp Bisie Lanps. Imperial 8vo. 100 pp. 
6 As. Post-free, 74 As. . 

The principal countries mentioned in the Bible and in ancient history 
are described ; as Palestine, Syria, Bombay, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy ; 
with 104 Tllusteations. 

ARABIA, AND Its Propuat. 4to. 64 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 
3 As. 


An account of the Arabs; with descriptions of Jeddah, Meoca, Medina; 
the History of Muhammad and the early Oaliphs; the Koran, Muslim 
Dootrines, Sects, Prayers, Pilgrimage, do. ; with numerous illustrations. 
Prorones or Russia AND rts PeorLys. Imperial 8vo. 83 pp. 

5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

A description both of European and Asiatic Russia, including an account 
of the different races by which they are peopled, their manners and cus- 
toms, the Government, &c.; with 89 illustrations and maps. 

Picruges oF Women 1n Many Lanps. Imperial 8vo. 112 pp. 
6 As. Post-free, 7} As. 
Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded natious of the 


world, and gradually ascending to the most enlightened ; with suggestions, 
from the review, for Indian women, with 172 illustrations. 
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Biographies. 


STATESMEN OF Recent Times. 8vo. 192 pp. 8 As. Post- 
free, 94 As. 

Accounts are given of the leading Statesmen in the great countries of 
the world; as Gladstone, Salisbury, Bismarck and others, Special notice 
is taken of those interested in India, In all 182 are mentioned, with 122. 
portraita. 

Taz Govervors-Generat or Invi, First Series : By Henry 
Morris, M.C. 8. (retired) 8vo. 145 pp. 4 As. Post- 


free, 5 As. | 

Contains sketches of the lives of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, 
Sir John Shore, Marquis Wellesley, the Earl of Minto, and the Marquis 
_ of Hastings, with portraits. Interesting personal details are given, such 
as are not usually found in histories, 

Tae Governogs-GeneRat or Inpia, Second Series. By the 
same author, 8vo. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

Includes Sketches of Lord Amherst, Lord William Bentinck, Lord 
Auckland, Lord Ellenborough, Lord Hardinge, and the Marquis of 
Dalhousie. 

_ The two Series, half bound in cloth, gilt title, 12 As. 
Anato-Inpian Wortuizs: By Henry Morris, Mapras C. 8. 

(Retired.) 8vo. 160 pp. 4 As. Post-free,5 As. Full 
cloth, gilt title, 8 As. 

Lives of Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm, Lord Metcalfe, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, James Thomason, Sir Henry Lawrence, Sir 
James Outram, Sir Donald Macleod and Sir Bartle Frere, with portraits. 
Eminent Frienps or Man; or Lives or DistinevisnHep 

PaILANTHROPIsTS. 8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
Full cloth, gilt title, 10 As. 

Sketches of Howard, Oberlin, Granville Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
Buxton, Pounds, Davies of Devauden, George Moore, Montefiore, Livesey, 
the Karl of Shaftesbury, and others; with remarks on what might be 
done in India, . 

Some Norep Inprans or Mopern Times. 8vo. 164 pp. 4 As. 
Post-free, 5 As. : 

Sketches of Indian Religious and Social Reformers, Philanthropists, 
Scholars, Statesmen, Judges, Journalists, and others, with several portraits. 
~ Maemxn Luruer, tHe Grzat European Rerormer. 8vo. 

109 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. | 

The state of religion in Europe in the time of Luther is described ; a 
fall account is given of his undaunted efforts to bring about a reforma- 
tion, the greater need of a similar change in India is shown, and Luther 
is held up as an example, 16 Illustrations. 
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Basa PapmManyi. An. Autobiography, 8vo. 108 pp. 24 As. 
Post-free, 3 As. 

An interesting account by himself of this popular Marathi author, 
describing his conversion from Hinduism to Christianity. 

Picrors Srorizs or Nostzs Womsn. 4to. 50 pp. 24 As. 
Post-free, 3 As. 

Account of Cornelia, Agrippina, Padmani of Chittore, Lady Jane Grey, 
Ahaliya Bai, Mrs. Fry, Princess Alice, Miss Carpenter, Maharani 
Surnomayi, Pandita Ramabai, Miss Nightingale, and Lady Dufferin. 

Tas Queen Empress or Inpia AND Hur Famity. 43 pp. 
3 As. Post-free, 34 As. 

Her early life; marriage; widowhood; children; progress in India 
during her reign; traits of character and Jessons from her life. With 27 
illustrations, and a coloured portrait of the Empress. 

Siz Herpeet Epwagpes. By Henry Morris. 8vo. 20 pp. 
Anna. | 

He 1s described as the hero of Multan; the peace-maker among wild 

Afghan tribes; the true friend of India; the earnest Christian. 


Gah Sce also the Anna Ltbrary. 


Papers on Indian Reform. 


This is a Series of Papers treating of the great questions 
connected with Indian progress—material and moral. 


SOCIAL REFORM. - 


On Decision or CHaractern aND Morat Courage. 8vo. 


56 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. | 
A reprint of Foster’s celebrated Essay, with some remarks on its 
application to India. | 
Sanitazy Rerorm in Inpia. 55 pp. 2As. Post-free, 23 As. 
. How lakbks of Lives may be saved every year, and crores of cases of 
Sickness prevented ; Precautions against Fever, Cholera, Diabetes, &. 
Is Inp1a Becomina Poorer op Ricuezs.? Wits Remepies 
FOR THE Existina Poverty, 8vo, 82 pp. 24 As. Post- 


free, 8 As. 

The prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty.of India 
retbe to be incorrect, and the true means of promoting its wealth ex- 
plained. ; 
Desr anp tHE Riaut Use or Monzy. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

Prevalence of Debt in India; its Causes; Evils; how to get out, of 
it; with Franklin’s Way to Wealth, &o. 
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-Porrry Rerozu. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anua. ) 

The great need of this reform shown, and 40 a 1A ita a 
Trmprrance Rerorm tn Inpta. 8vo. 40 
Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2 i 

Supposed and real origin of Caste ; Lawe of Caste aceording to Manu; 
its Effects ; Duty with regard to it. 
Tue Wouxn or Inpia AND WHat caN BE Dowe yor THEM. 

S8vo. 158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 54 As. 

Women in Hindu Iiterature; Female Educaticn; Marriage Custome ;: 

Widow Marriage ; means to be adopted to raize the position of Women. 


THE ABOVE COMPLETE IN ONE voLuME, 1 Rupee Net. 
Postage, 24 Aa, 
Prizz Essay on THE Proworion or Inpian Domestre Rerory. 
8vo. 144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
The prize was gained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in 184]. His 
Basay was published with a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. Jeoha Wilson, 


in which it is highly commended: as giving a graphic and correct picture 
of Hindu family life, 


RELIGIOUS REFORM. 


_ THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST DESCRIBED AND 
. EXAMINED, | 


An Account oF THE VEDAS, WITH ILLUSTRATIVE Exrracts. 


Svo. 166 pp. 44 As. Post-free, 6 As. 

The principle ieions of the Vedas are described ; with life in Vedic 
times, the gods of. the Vedas, the offerings and sacrifices. Through the 
“kind permission of Mr. R. T. B. Griffith, translations of some of the most 
important hymns in the Rig Veda are qnoted i in full. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE UPANISHADS. 8vo, 120 pp. 4 As. 


Post-free, 5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Svetésvatara, as translated into English by Dr. 
Roer, are quoted i in fall, with the notes of Sankara Achérya and others; 
and there are copious extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chh&ndogya 
Upanishads, with an examination of their teaching. 

Tre Vishno Purana. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 

An abridgment is given, verbatim, from the English transiatiog of H. H. 
Wileon, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford; with an examination 
of the book in the light of the present day. 

Tue Buagavap Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 

- With an English Translation carefully revised ; numerous decreas 
Notes, and an Examination of its Doctrines. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Porura® Hiwpuism. Svro. 96 pp, 24 As. Post-free, 34 As. 
' Review of the Hindvism of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &0.; Bites 
and Observances; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforme. 
Puitosorpaic Hinpuism. 8vo. 72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads; the Six Schools Hindu Philosophy ; the Minor 
Schools; Doctrines of Philosophic Hinduism ; the Bhagevad Gita ; Causes 
of the Failure of Hincn Philosophy, &e. 

Tay Branwa Samas, and oTrHer Monsen Hoiectic Revigious 
Systems. 108 pp.3 As. Poat-free, 4 As, 

Mcdern Hindu Theism; Rammohun Roy ; Debendranath Tagore ; Keshyb 
Chunder Sen; the Sadharan Brahmo aj; Madras Brahmeiom ; Prar- 
thane Samajes. = 
Inpia' Hinpv, anp Inpra Caristian ; op, Waa? Hiwnvisu 

HA DOWE For INDIA, AND wHaT OanisTiawiTY WOULD DO 
yor IT. 8vo. 72 pp. 2} As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Addreea to thoughtfal Hindus, showing how much thejr country would 
benefit from the religion whieh many of them now oppose. 

KRISHNA AS DESCRIBED IN THE Pugpanas aND Baagavan Gita. 
8vo. 72 PP. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As, 

A full atconnt is given of the Krishna Avatern, chiefly taken from the 
Vishnn Purana, with some extracts from the: Bhagavets Purana and the 
Mahabharata; the circumstances which led to the great war between the 
Pandus and Kuras are described ; and aome of the doctrines of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita are examined in detail. 


Account of THe TEMPLE OF JAGANNATH AT Port. 8vo. 48 


pp. 14 As. 

Tha secount is taken chiefly from Dr, Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities 
of Orisea; Hunter’s Gasstiear of India, Sterling’s Orissa, &c, With views 
of the temple, procession and images. 

Caristunity ExrLamep To a Hinvv; op, Tae Doorsings oF 
CHRISTIANITY AND Hinpvuism Comparep. 60 pp. 2 As. 

Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Tranamigration, Sin, 
Incarnations, Salvation, Prospects at Death, and Comparative Effects, 
Swami Vivekananda oN Hinpuism. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 Annas. 

Postefree, 4 As. . 

The Swami’s Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined; im- 
portant facts are bronght out which he omitted to state. 

Tue History or CaRIisTIANITY IN JnpIA; Wits ITs PROsPECTs. 
8vo. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. : 

An account of the early Christian Missions, and the progress ef Chris- 


‘tianity among the principal nations; with 36 {Mustrations, including por- 


traits of some eminent Misafanaries. 
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TgstiMONIES OF Great MEN TO THE BiBre AND CHRISTIANITY. 


8vo. 45 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 

Opinions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers 
and statesmen, showing that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed 
by the most eminent men of the time. 

How ras Prorre or Ancignt Hurorg Became Capistians, 


anp tas Furuse Rewicion oF Inpia. 8vo. 48. pp. 14 
As. Post-free, 2 As. 


An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin ; 
resemblances in language and religion ; how Christianity was first brought 
to Europe; the opposition it encountered, and its final success; with the 
evidence that it will follow a similar course in India, 

Civinization, ANcieNtT AND Mopeen, ComPakeD; with Re- 


MARKS ON THE Stupy oF Sanskeit. 8vo. 48 pp. 1} As. 


Post-free, 2 As. 

Hindu Civilization in the Vedio and Puranic Periods, contrasted with 
that of modern times, The accounte of the former have been largely 
taken from Mr. R. O. Dutv’s Civilisation in Ancient India. Long extracts 
are given from Macaulay’s celebrated Minute on Indian Education, show- 
ing the greater benefits to be derived from Western knowledge than from 
the study of Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Lerrers To Inpian Yourn on Tax Evipences or Capieria- 
nity. 12mo. 280 pp. 6 As. Hleventh Hditwn, Re- 
vised and Enlarged. 

By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. External and Internal Evidences 
of Christianity ; Examination of Popular Hinduism, Vedantism, and 
Mubammadanism. 

Tracts rok Mowammapans. 12mo. 120 pp. 3 As. 

By the Rev. Dr. G, H. Rouse, M.A. Translated from-the Bengali. The 
Integrity of the Gospel ; Jesus or Muhammad ?; The Sinless Prophet; 
The True Islam; The Koran ; Fatiha; The Paraclete, &c., are some of the 


subjects. 
Doppriper’s Risk AND Pgoaeress oF Retiagion IN Tax Sout. 


12mo. 180 pp. 8 As. Post-free, 4 As. 
This is an abridged edition of one of the most usefal works on Christi-. 


anity in the English language: 





Pice Papers on Indian Reform, ¢ Anna each. 
Some are original ; others are abridged from.the foregoing for popular use. 


1. Love or Hoarpine anD JEWELBY. 

2. Mapriace AND SHRADDHA EXPENSES. 

3. Svupposep AND Reat Causes or Diszase. 
4, Parriorism: Fause anp TRvs. 








17. 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
30. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39, 
40, 
41. 
42, 
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MANAGEMENT OF INFANTS. 
Dest, anD How To Ger Oot of 11. 
Tur Purpag ; OB THE SecLusION or INDIAN WOMEN. 


. Caste: 11s ORIGIN AND EFFeEcts. 


ASTROLOGY. 
W aaT HAS THE British GOVERNMENT DONE FOR ala 
WHO WROTE THE VEDAS? 
Manava-Duarma Sastpa. 
Tas Boagavad Grra. 
i] 

Tue Science or tak Hinpu Sastras. 
Fevers : THEIR Causes, TREATMENT, AND PREVENTION. 
CHOLERA AND Bowe. CoMPLaINTs. 
ANIMAL WORSHIP. 
Harty MaReiaGe, its EviLs anD SUGGESTED ReFoRMS. 
Dory ro a WIFE. 
Tue Fruits or HInpvIsM. 
Inpr1an WIDOWS AND WHAT SHOULD BE DONE FOR THEM. 
Tae Apvantaces or Femate Epucation. 
Hinpvu anp Cuaistian Worship CoMPARED. 
Hinpvu PILGRIMAGES. 
Cuariry: Fatsre anp Troe. 
Tue Two Watcuworps—CvustoM AND PROGRESS. 
THE VALUE or Purzt WATER. 
Cuarms, Manrras AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS. 
NAUTCHES. 
IMPORTANCE OF CLEANLINESS. 
How to Have Heatray CHILpREn. 
How TO BRING UP CHILDEEN. 
How To Take Care OF THE SIcK. 
Ecuipsss. 
Famity Prayer, 
Givina ABUSE. 
SHRADDHAS, 
Karma on Fats, 
Tae Fataernoop or Gop. 
Tue BRorueRHoop or Man. 
Hinpv anp CuHristiaN Ipeats. 
PRAVASCRITTA, 

Complete in One Volume, 1 Re. 
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Exposures of Theasephy. 


Tas Turosopaice Craze: rts Hrstory ; tre Gamat ManATMA 
Hoax ; How Mas. Besant was BEFoonep aND DrposED ; 
Its REVIVAL OF EXPLODED SuPERSTITIONS OF THE MIDDLE 
Aers. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 


A sketch is given of the history of the Society since its commencement ; 
the tricks of Madame Blavatsky are explained; an account ie giver of the. 
many changes through which Mrs. Besant has passed; the worthlessness 
of the evidence for the existence ef Mahatmaa is exposed; with an appeal 
to educated Hindus. 

Iwpra, Past anp Present. 8vo. 96 pp. 2 As. Post-free,. 
2% As. 

It is considered whether India would benefit more from Hindao or 

Western Civilization, from Sanskrit or Engtfsh; with a Notice of India’s 


Present Needs. Theosophist plans for the improvement of India are 
examined. 


Papers for Thoughtfal Hindus. 


No. 1. THe ReEwation or CHRISTIANITY AND Hinpuism. 8vo. 
32 pp. By the Rev. Dr. Krisuna Mosun Bangrsea. 
ae Sansbri it Examiner to the Calcutta University. 
4 Anna. 


The remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancieat Hin- 
duism and Christianity are pointed out. 
No. 2. THE Suprosep anp Rea, Doctrings oF Hinpuism, as 
HELD BY Epucatep Hinpus. 8vo, 82 pp. By the Rev. 
Nehemiah (Nilakanth) Goreh.  § Anna. 


It is shown that the belief of educated Hindus with regard to God, His 
Attributes, Creation, &c., are not found in the Vedas; bat have been 
derived from Christianity. 


No. 8. Moran Courace. 8vo. 32 pp. § Anna. 
A lecture by the Bishop of Bombay. 


No. 4. Tax Importance or Retiaion. 8vo. 48 pp. # Anna. 


An appeal to the young, by John Foster, author of Essay on Decision of 
Character. 


No. 5. CHRistiaANity, oR—Waat? 8vo. 16 pp. 4 Anna. 
By the Rev. H. Rice. a 
Christianity is shown to be the only religion which meets the wantsof man. 
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No.6 Tur Sense or Sin in tHE Ligat or Hierory. A 
Lecture by the Rev. F. ye Keuiett, M. A., Madras 


Chriatien College. 8vo. 0 pp. } Anna. 

It is shawn that the deeper the Rd of sin, the more mature the 
religious life. — 

No. 7, Bisnor CatpweiL on Krisuna AND THE BuaGavap- 
Gita. 8vo. 82 pp. } Anna. 

A reprint of Remarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo’s Introduc- 
tion to a Reprint cf a Pamphlet entitled, “ Theosophy of the Hindus ;” with 
a preface by the Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8 Tne Duties or Epucatep Youna MEN To THEIEg Coun- 
TRY, 8vo. 16 pp. $ Anna. 

An address, by the Rew Pa Ballantine, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar: 
Debating Society. Translated from the "Marathi, 

No. 9 Rav. Lat Besant Day on Vepanriem. 8vo. 24 pp. 
4 Anna. 

An able exposure of this system, with numerous Sanskrit quotations. 

No.10. Carist THE Fuiritwent or Hrnpuism. 8vo. 27 pp. 
4 Anna. | 

A Lecture by the Rev. F. W. Keitturr, M. 4., Medras Christian College. 
It is shown that what Hinduism vainly attempts to supply, is to be found’ 
in Jesus Christ 


Cheap Reprints of “Present Day Tracts.” 
4 Anna Baca. 


Tae Hinvv Rewiaron: a Sxetca anv a Comrarast. 8vo. 43 pp. 


By the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell. Author of Letters to Indian Youth 
on the Evidences of Christianity. 
Tue Rise anp Decume ov Isuam. 8vo. 43 p 
By Sir William Muir, late Léent.-Governor, North- Post Provinces, and 
“het of a Life of Mahomet. With pictures of the Kaaba, Mecca, and 
ina. 


Tae Existence awd Caaracter or Gop. 8vo. 85 pp. 
By.the Rev. Prebendary Row, M A. 
Tue ApapratTion or Biste RELiGgion To tHE NEEDS AND- 
NarvreE or Man. 8vo, 33 pp. 
By the Rev. Dr. Blaikie. 
Tae Witness or Man’s Morat Natore To CaRriIstiANITY. 
8vo. 36 p 
By the Rev. t Radford Thompson. 
Tae Curist or THE Gosrris : A Reticious Stupy. 8vo. 27 pp. 
By Rev, Henri Mayer, p. p, 
The above complete in one volume, half cloth, 6 Annas, Net, 
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Publications for Students and Teachers. 


SrLect Convocation Apprrssss, delivered to Graduates of 
the Madras University. 8vo. 281 pp. Stiff covers, 
8 As.; Half bound in cloth, 12 As. Fall bound in 
cloth, with gilt title, 1 Re. Post-free. 
_ The volume contains 15 addresses, commencing in 1859, and including 
several of the most recent. Some of the most distinguished men in South 
India during the last 30 years took part in the Series, Many very use- 
ful hints to young men entering upon the battle of life in any part of 
India will be found in the collection. 
Tax Invian Stupent’s Manuva. 12mo. 352 pp. 8 As. Post- 
free, 9 As. 
Hints on Studies, Examinations, Moral Conduct, Religious Duties, 
and Success in Life. 
Tue Responsipitities or StuDENTS. 8vo. 82 pp. $ Anna. 
A Lecture by N. G. Chandavarker, Kaeq., B.4., B.L. 
How To Pass Examinasions. 8vo. 29 pp. 4 Anna. 
Advice to students about University Examinations, with an account of 
a great Examination which all must pass. 
PRAYERS FOR StupDENts AND OruERs. 18mo. 36 pp. $ Anna. 
Tus Scaoot-Boy. 16mo. 48 pp. } Anna. 


Advice to school-boys about their lessuns, general conduct, ai cay to 


Inpian Teacoer’s Manvat. 12mo. 325 pp. 10 Annas. 
4 sheep, 12 As. 


Directions about School Managemert, the teaching of English and the 
Vernaculars, preparing for Examinations, &c. It is also shown how the 
teacher may aid Social Reform, and otherwise promote the welfare of the 
people. Full details about Religious Instruction. 


The Anna Library. 1 Anna each. 


Mostty witH Numerous ILLustTrarions. 
Fables and Anecdotes. 


Inpran Fasies. 48 pp. 

Picture Fasies. 48 pp. 

Cuoice Pictures anp Srogizs. 48 pp. 
Piorurges anD SroRigs FOR TE YounG. 48 pp. 
Tus Bases 1n THE Basket. <A Tale. 48 pp. 
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Mstory. 


Invia In Vepic Tiuzs. 48 pp. 

Picture Stories or tHE ANCIENT Gerexs. 48 pp. 
Picture Stories or THE Otp Romans. 48 pp. 
Picture Stories From Eneuisa History. 1s pp- 


Animals and Plants. 


Proruris AND STORIES OF WiLD Breasts. 48 pp. 
Stopies OF MonkKrys, ELEPHANTS, AND SOME OTHER Brasts. 
48 pp. : 
Pictures aND Storiss or Birps. 48 pp. 
Snakes, CROCODILES, AND OTHER Raptites. 48 pp. 
Fisoes anD Wars. 48 pp. 
Curious Litre Propie ; a Description or INszcts. 48 pp, 
Tar Wonveerrut House I Livan. 48 pp. 
A description of the human body, 
Prants ; Userot anp Wonperrut. Part l. 48 pp. 
Structure of Plants; Food Plants. 
Piants ; Uservn anp WonpgrroLt. Part II. 48 pp. 
Plants for Clothing, Flowers, Timber Trees, Flesh-eating, Plants, &. 
Complete 2 Annas. 


Bugraphy. — 

Samnt Augustine, THE GREATEST HARLY CHRISTIAN WRITER, 
48 pp. 

Co.umBus, THE DiscovERER or America. 48 pp. 

Vasco pa GAMA; OR, THE First Voyace to Inpra, 48 pp. 

Peter tHE Great, Czar or Russia. 48 pp. 


Patissy THE Porter. 48 pp. 
An example of the dignity of labour, of perseverance crowned with 
success, and of moral courage, 


Witttam Carry. 48 pp. 

The translator of the Bible into Sanskrit, and the founder of English 
Missions to India. 
Story or Dr. Durr, sy A. L.O. E. 56 pp. 
Tomas ArNotp: THE Mopgt Eneuish Tracusz. 48 pp. . 
Grorce SrepHEenson, THE Founngs on Rariways. 48 PP. 
StTogy oF Dr. Livinastonz, THE Great Missronaky TRa- 

VELLER. 48 pp. - 
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General Gaprietp. 48 pp. 
The farmer boy who became President of the United States. 
Nesstua : THE TRuE Patriot or Japan: 48 pp. 


Physical Setence. 
AsTRONOMY AND Astrotocy. 48 pp. Sf 
Bugninc Mountains, EaRTHQuakES, AND OTHER WONDERS. : 


— Miscellaneous. 


Bouppa AND Hi8 Rexiciom. 64 pp. 

Ipous or THE Kaztu. 48 pp. 

History OF rHk Terug IncaRNnaTion. 52 pp. 

Proverss FRoM Hast awy West. 48 pp. 

Sort Papers vor Seekeks arter Teurgs. 12m0. 112 pp. 

A Guide to Religious Inquirers, treating of the Existence ef God, Sin, 
the Need of a Revelation, the leading Doctrines of Christianity, and the 
Object of Life. ; 

Snort Papers ror Yousa Mun. 12mo. 104 pp. | 

A Sequel to the foregoing. Hints on General Conduct, the Choice of a 
Profession, and Success ia Life. 

THe CaristiAN REuicion. 12mo. 68 | 

By Professor Fisher of Yale College, United States; contains replies to 
some of the odjections brought against Christianity. 


Series for Parents. 


CuHiLpBigtH. 12mo. 36 pp. 1 Anoa. Post-free, 14 As. 
How to have safe delivery, and strong, healthy children. 

Tar Hearra or Cartpren. 12mo. 106 pp. 2 Annas. 
Management of Infancy; Health; the Diseases of Children, Accidents ; 

short notices of the most useful Medicines. 

Tar Trainine or Caitpegn. 12mo. 94 pp. 2 Annas. Post- 


free, 24 As. 
How to train children to be intelligent, obedient, truthful, industrious, 
orderly, &c., showing how to prepare them both for this world and the 
next. 


Zenana Series. | 


FamiLy Peayees ror Inpian Curistians. 16mo. 88 pp. 1 An. 
Prayers for a week, with prayers for special oncasions, Written ex- 

pressly to express the feelings and needs of Indian Christians. 

Pictures anD STonigs or Oup. 16mo, 128 Pp- 2 Annas. 
Stories of Abraham, Joseph, Moses, Ruth, David, Elijah, the Captive 


teehee ae and Esther, with 63 fltustrations, The Pice Pictorial Series; 
os, 1—9, 
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‘Toe Ayaganp Lavy. By Mra. Sherwood. 8vo. 60 pp. 1 An. 

Conversations on the Ten Commandments, with interesting anecdotes. 
Parasites oF THE Gaegat Teacher. 16mo. 64 pp. 1 Anna. 

Short and simple explanations in large type, with numerous illustrations. 
Bata Sunpages Tacore. 18mo. 48 pp. 4 Anna. 

An interesting account of a Bengali lady, by Mrs. Murray Mitchell. 
PautMani AND Karona. 8vo. 100 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 2} As. 

An interesting tale of Bengali life, by Mra. Muilens. 

Picroges or Enciish Home Lire. 8yo. 80 pp. 2 As. 

The object is to give some ides of an English Home. 18 treats of Hoases, 
Farniture, Servants, Cooking, Food, Amusements, and Training of Ohil- 
dren, &c., with 76 illustrations. Educated Hindus might explain it to 
their wives. 

Empiems AND Storigs FoR WomEN. 8vo. 90 pp. 2 As 

Familiar illustrations of Christian truth, taken from domestic life. 

‘ Oxp ‘Testament Pictures anp Storiss. 4to. 63 pp. 24 As. 
Post-free, 3 Aa. 

New Testament Pictures anp Stortus. 4to. 64 pp. 24 As. 
Post-free, 3 As. 

Each contains $0 large Pictures. The two together, with stiff covers, 5 As. 
Pictures OF Women in Many Lanps. Imperial 8vo. 112 
pp. 6 As. Post-free, 74 As. : 

Descriptions of women, beginning with the most degraded nations of 


the world, and gradually ascending to the most enlightened; with sugges- 
tions, from the review, for Indian women. 172 illustrations. 


ee 


Miscellaneous. 


Reticgion WxicHED, on, DaagmtTota. 12mo. 56 pp. $ An. 
By the Rev. J. F. Ullman. An English translation of a very useful 
Hindi tract. ; 
Tae Coams or tas Branman. 12mo, 32 pp. } Anna. From 
the Marathi, by the late Rev. Robert Nesbit. 
Namorous quotations are given from Mana. 
History or tHe Datapa, og Toota RELic; PRESERVED aT 


Kanpr, Carton. 4to. 24 pp. 5 Cents or 10 Pies. 

An account of a supposed relic of Buddha, long kept at the temple of 
Jagannath. 

Tas Oow Qosesrion in Inpia, wits Hints on raz Manaanz- 
ment or Catris. 8vo. 64 pp. 14 As. 

An ¢connt is given of cows in ancient India; the change produced by 
Buddhism ; the Cow Protection movement: what the will 
not' do; what the Govermment wil do; with rema&rks om the duty of 
intelligent Hindus and Mubannnedans, r 
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Iusrearep Srogizs reom History. 4to. 40 pp. 14 As. 


Interesting stories from the history of different countries, with a 
number of pictures. 


Storrs rroM EaRty British History. 4to. 40 pp. 14 As. 


An account of the progress of Civilization in early Britain, and how 
the people became Christians. 


Stories Feom Harty Curistian History. 4to. 28 pp. 14 As. 


State of the world at the beginning of the Christian era; how the Gos- 
pe] was first brought to Europe ; persecutions of the Roman Emperors ; 
accounts of Martyrs; Constantine the first Christian Emperor; with 
several illustrations. 


TRAVELLING BY LAND, ON SEA, AND THROUGH THE AIR. 4to. 
18 pp. 13 As. 
Various modes of travelling in different parts of the world, with numer- 
ous illustrative woodcats. 


ELements or Cupistian Ruta. 12mo. 71 pp. 14 Ae, 
Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Marray Mitchell, delivered to educated Hindus. 
BusHNELL’s CHARACTER oF Jesus. 18mo. 92 pp. 14 As. 
' By a good American writer, with notes, by the Rev. T. E. Slater. 
Famous Cuitpren or Lone Aco. Stories of Bible Children. 
64 pp. 14 As. 
Srory or tHE First Curistian Missionary To Kurorr. 66 
pp. 14 As. 
Religious Condition of Ancient Europe ; Life of the Apostle Paul. 
Picrores AND Stories reom Many Lanps. 8vo. 97 pp. 2 As. 
Post-free, 24 As. 


Interesting stories from Asia, Africa, America, and the Islands of the 
Sea; with 64 illustrations. 


Devit- Dancers, Witcu-Finpurs, Rain-Maxees, AND MepIcInE- 
Mun. 4to. 60 pp. 24 As. With numerous illustrations. 


An account of strange superstitions, found among uncivilised nations in 
every part of the world. 


Tae Two Prueems to Kashi AND OTHER STORIES, BY 
A. L. O. E. 96 pp. 2 As. 
Includes also Hassan the Robber, Flowers of Fable, The Boy Seven 
Times Victorious, Story of Three Jewels, and Jewels Found. | 
Jar Sines, THe Bsave’ SiKs, AND OTHER STORIgs, BY 


A.L.0.H. 92 pp. 2 As. 


TIngludes also The Secret Thing made Known, the Dangerous Tongue, the 
Son of Healing, the Broken Fence, and the Just Chief. 


be 
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Tos WonperroL MeEpICcCINE AND OTHER STORIES, BY 
A.L.0. BE. 8vo. 2 As. 


_ Includes also the Just Chief, a Shining Light, the Truthfal are Trusted, 
the Straight Gate, the Cry at Night and Song at Sunrise, the Desecrated 
Temple, and the Wondrous Sickle 


Picture Srorizs or Great Men. 4to. 48 pp. 2 As. 


The lives of Columbus, Peter the Great, Benjamin Franklin, and James 
Watt. 


Tue Inptan Cierx. 8vo. 152 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 


His Ten Steps to Long Life, Success, Usefulness, Happiness, here and 
hereafter. 


Progress. 


This is a monthly Illustrated Periodical for the educated 
classes in India and Ceylon. The subscription is 
only 8 As. a year; with postage, 14 As. Three copies 
may be sent for } anna postage. 

The Periodical is specially recommended to Tsacuzrs. 
It would give new ideas to their pupils, while the 
page for students would be very useful to those pre- 
paring for examinations. 

Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scorr, Tract Depét, 
MapRAs. 


Educational Catalogue. 


A List of English School Books prepared specially for 
India, and largely used all over the country, supplied gratis 
on application to Mr. A. T. Scorr, Tract Depot, Madras. 


Orders may also be addressed to the Calcutta, Allahabad, Lahore, 
Karachi, Bombay, Bangalore, and Colombo Book Depéts. 


8. P. C, K. PRESS, VEPERY, MaDRAS—~1896. 
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